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ABSTRACT OF BOCTORAL THESIS Columbia University 
of Heaven and Berth". 
Gilkey 
This thesis deals with the general problem of the relation between 
speculative metaphysics and Christian theology. It seeks to oluehéate 
this relation by means of a comparison between metaphysics and theology 
based upon one given problem common to the two ct gasplaneds:. This com- 
mon problem dealt with throughout the thesis is for philosophy the cen- 
tral problem of ontology, namely the problem of the relation of finitude 
to its ul timate ground, an@ for theology the problem of the doctrine of 
Creation. The representatives of philosophic enquiry whose thought is 
analyzed and discussed are F. H. Bradley, the monist, and A. N. White= 
head, the pluralist; on the theological side, representative Christian ~ 
thinkers in an attempt to elucidate and to dewkklop systematic- 
ally the Christian doctrine of Creation. aaa the thesis is meinly, 
concerned with developing the philosophic int theological answers to 
the problem of ultimate origins, and with comparing, both with roger 
to methodology and content, the contributions which these two types of 
thinking have to offer. ~ ike 
The vthesis is not, however, merely expository. It seeks to eben 
that philosophy and theology must work together in a certain relation- 
ship if full intel lici bility ‘on this problem is to result. For one of 
its conclusions is ‘that philosophical method alone cannot reach satis- 
factory answers a man's ultimate questions. Thus in the criticiem of 
the thought of Bradley and of Whitehead it is shown that in each case 
the metaphysical method adopted at the outset by each ah Sienahians| itself 
prevents the solution of the problems which his philosophy seeks to | Br 
“resolve. In Bradley the sole source of intelligibility, namely the Ab- : 
solute, finally becomes so transcendent as to be unknown and unknowable, 


with the reeult that finite life has no discernable relation to an 
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ultimate intelligibility. Ip Whitehead, of: the other hand, the philo- 


sophical attempt to comprehend the totality of things in terms success- 
‘fully applied to finite events breaks down when these same terms are 


univocally applied to the ultimate source of meaning and coherence. Finally, | 


therefore, in the elucidation of the doctrine of creation, a doctrine 
which depends hnetiaiientes on the notion of a God transcendent to his 
creation but actively related to it and which finds its source in 
revelation of this God in history, the further attempt is made to show 
how this Christian notion. contains the basis for that ultimate intelli- 
ee, gibility for which philosophy had sought and which it had failed to find. 
Thus one conclusion of the thesis is the assertion that the theoloszical 
method of revelation and the theological doctrine of creation: are the 
bases for a more intelligibility then philosophical method and 
speculation can offer. | | 
‘The final concern of the thesis, however, is to show that the pri- 
macy of theology on ultimate questions does not involve the negation of 
the en or the possibility of metaphysical inquiry. Theolégy needs phil- 
ontology because its God the source of being and therefore 
must be understood in ontological categories. Hence a full understehding 
of God requires that he be conceived not only in the personal and his- 


toricel categories of religious faith and of revelation, but also in 


terms of the ontological categories of metaphysical speculation. Thus a 


union between Christian theolozy and metaphysics is as essential for a 


complete theology as for a full metaphysics itself. The final ‘section of 
the thesis attempts, therefore, " deal with the problem of a Christian 
how is such a possible if it is to be eongruent 


both with the Pra of creation which has its source in religious 


faith, and with a free éupirical method essential to a genuine philoso- 


phic enquiry? In resolving this final problem the thesis seeks to shew 
that the Christian under s tending of Lie can provide not only the 
imate intel bility of faith but the. proximate intelligibility. 
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of philosophical and scientific enquiry, and can thus combine the. best 


elements of both the theological and the philosophical methods which 
it had been the purpose of the thesis to compare. 
| 
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INTRODUCTION 


Section I : The Problem 

The general theme of this essay is the relation between metaphysics and 
q | Christian theology. As the reader will pints ees, a wider topic could 
hardly have been chosen. In content it ranges from the problem of the source 
! | and status of finite reality to that of the immortality of the soul; and in 
3 approach it moves across a wide spectrum from those who regard theology as 
a specialized form of metaphysical discussion to those who feel that the — 
4 methodology and concerns of theology as a science of revelation are so far 
% removed from those of metaphysics. that there can and should be no fruitful 
discussion between the two disciplines. It would seem, thandiice, that. the 


first task of an essay on this broad subject would be to narrow its field of 


concentration so that the discussion has a clearly defined form and a manage- 


4 able content. 

The most fruitful means by which this narrowing process might be achieved 

@ Bs seem to be that of finding some common eroblen with which both metaphysics and : 

: theology deal. Since the language ; categories and methodology of these two dis- | 
. ciplines are far from similar, such a common problem is not immediately evident. 

4 A brief study of the subject will, however » reveal that in connection with one 

4 of its major doctrines, Christian theology makes affirmations containing im- 

4 plications definitely relevant to some of the major concerns of metaphysics. 

q | The doctrine in question is the doctrine of Creation, classically known as 
: creatio ~ nihilo. That area of metaphysics with which its affirmations clearly 

q have some affinity is the general problem of ontology, or, more specifically, 

j the problem of the source, cae and intelligibility of finite being. The 

: doctrine of creation settinents to speak, in its own religious context and 

with its own religious vocabulary and of the source of the 
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existence or being of finitude. It propounds a theory about the whence of — 
finite reality, about its status with regard to beings and about its inher- 
ent’ intelligibility and purpose or meaning. Although such theological | 
statements are, as we shall find, not ‘metaphysical’ statements in any 
7 closely defined sense, it is plain nevertheless that in some sense they 
: refer to the same problem as the metaphys ical problem of ontology mentioned. r 
above. Thus despite the fact that the a and the theologian deal 
with their subject-matter in very different ways, here at least peens to 
be an area in which the issue discussed by each is a conimon issue between 
them. If properly handled, therefore, this ‘common problem may provide the 
basis for a comparison of the methods and the results of metaphysics and 
theoleay which it is the general aim of this essay to elaborate. 
The fact that the problem of creation overteue into both meta- 
physics and theology Pf perhaps , be seen more See in term of what 
each ere” denies than in terms of what he attizes. For it is cer- 
tainly true that there is superficially little in common between the 
-ereation ex nihilo of 'Biblical theology* and, for example, the timeless 
emergence of appearances in Bradley or the becoming of an individual entity 


in Whitehead. There is, however » real significance in the fact that in 


advancing its own interpretation, each way of thought denies the theory 

of the other. On the one hand , theology continually insists that its own 
doctrine constitutes essentially a rejection of both santhetan and dualism. 
‘On the other hand, both Bradley and Whitehead specifically indicate that 

to them the notion of a Creator transcendent to the Whole or to ‘oe dimen 
: scheme of things io a ‘barbaric’ and meaningless notion with which meta- 


physics can have nothing to do. If nothing else, these mutual denials indi- 


cate that the two ways of thinking are on this one problem at least within 


fighting distance of each other. In other words , in this area. relations ; 
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even if negative, have classically been established so that by their means 
some comparison of the two.disciplines can be made. 

Thus this thesis is an sctcail to study the relations of metaphysics 
a and theology by means of one of the problems which the two disciplines have 
in common. Since these two disciplines differ, with regard to this and all 


their common problems, both in respect to the methodology and the content 


of their thought, we shall in this thesis be concerned with this problem 
4 in these two respects. First of all, in the case of each type of thought, 
4 we shall ask about the method, metaphysical or theological, by which the 


content of that thought is reached; and secondly we shall ask what in fact 
it is that this type of thought has to say about the problem of creation, 
the problem of finite being. By studying both method and content in each 


! case, we shall hope to be able the better to understand the reasons for 

4 the divergence between these two ways of thinking, and also to be able the 
better to evaluate the sladune of each way of thinking in reaching its 
goal, namely the understanding of the status and meaning of finite being. 

Throughout this study we shall, be concerned with a 

7 sneitaat aspect of the relation between theology and metaphysics. This is 

a the question of ‘ Christian metaphysics: is such an enterprise possible, 

j can there be metaphysics that is both genuinely Christian and truly 

a philosophical?. This important question finds its focus in our problem, the 
problem of creation. For it is when metaphysics seeks for the ultimate 
ground of finitude that it moves inevitably the closest to theology and 
te. concerns: and conversely when theology declares that God created 
finite being, it necessarily involves itself in metaphysical concerns. 

q Apparently therefore, there are within the context of the problem of 


creation two possible types of Christian metaphysics that may be consid- 
ered: one that begins with metaphysics and moves towards theology, and an- 


other that starts in theology and approaches the area of metaphysics. 
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In the first type of thought metaphysics provides the logical framework 
- for theology, for in this type a strictly metaphysical method constructs 
a general framework of ontological categories within which any theological 


notions must be expressed. The movement of thought begins proceeds 


throughout according to recognized metaphysical canons and wrinsizien.. Such 
metaphysical thinking may be called ‘Christian’ when the philosophical 

enquiry culminates in the discovery that any cities solution to the 

problem of ultimate origins weaiiiiend the existence of a being similar to 

the God who is worshipped in the Christian religion. This type of ‘Christian 
metaphysics’ is, of course yfamiliar and well-established; we shall study 

an outstanding example in the philosophy of Whitehead. In this case reason- 
able questions do not porno the validity of the metaphysics involved 

in this type of thought; rather they can only concern the aptness of the 

title ‘Christian’. 

We shall, therefore, also ena the second alternative which 
proceeds from the theological to the metaphysical realm. In this type 
belief in the. creation ani" therefore in ee Creator God is not founded 
on metaphysical enquiry but rather religious faith in its 
correlation to divine revelation. Thus ens doctrine of creation in this 
case is not a metaphysical doctrine set in defined and universally applicable 
categories, and constructed to satisfy speculative curiosity as to the 
ultimate origin of the natural universe. Rather it is a theological state- 
ment expressing the supremacy of God's power and will over all aspects of 
: existence and eavived solely from the confrontation of the covenant people 
with God's revelation of himself , first in the history of the Hebrew folk, 


+ 
| 


and:then in the event of Jesus Christ.! Here, therefore, the doctrine of 
ae. has a cniatlandaie religious basis and an almost exclusively re- 
ligious, rather than strictly speculative, meaning. Thus the questions — | 
that might be raised about this alternative interpretation of the law 


of creation do net concern its ‘Christian’ character, since here it is 
intimately involved in the whole Christian creedal belief. Rather they — 
might concern the possibility of a constructive relation between this 
theological doctrine and a valid metaphysics. Can there be such a relation 
if the central affirmation about the status and ground of finite being is 
derived from revelation rather than from empirical enquiry? A metaphysical 
analysis of finite being surely cannot be revealed as a part of a religious 
tradition. A valid metaphysical analysis must proceed according to empirical 
and rational principles accepted both inside and outside of any special 
religious tradition; it ia be founded upon princ iples and data unique: 

to that tradition, or at least so it would seem at first glance. Thus it 
would appear that if the Christian doctrine of creation were not based 
originally upon metaphysical but were derived from revelation, 


then it would be impossible henceforth for there to be an analysis of finite 
being based upon Christian principles which could call itself truly ‘meta- 


physical’. Our final question, then, concerning the relation of theology 
and metaphysics will be the possibility of a metaphysical analysis of 
finitude which is true both to the Christian knowledge of God the Creator 


The derivation of the theological doctrine of creation from the 

- experience of historical revelation is a very complex subject, 
and: cannot be dealt with satisfactorily in this brief introduction. 
For it is our view that this religious doctrine is no more to be 
based on the authority of certain specific verses of Scripture 
than it is to be founded on the conclusions of a speculative 
metaphysical inquiry. Rather it is affirmed by the Church as 
the essential presupposition to its faith in the God who has 
revealed himself as the Judge and Redeemer of man's historical . 
existence; out of the realization through revelation that God is 

,-the Lord of history, came the sure conviction that this same God 
is the creator of nature and history. For a fuller discussion 
of the theological sources and derivation of this doctrine, cf. 

- Book III, Part I, Chapter VI, Part II, Chapter III. : ; 
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and to the honest requirements of metaphysical analysis. In recent years 


metaphysicians have tended to regard all Christian thought as axiomatically 
- unphilosophical, and theologigns.; have regarded the philosophical enter- 
prise as essentially antithetical to the true interests of Christian faith. 
One purpose of this thesis, therefore, 06 to state the doctrine of Creation 
ie such a way that the primacy of saveietion is maintained while at the 
same time the possibility of an empirical and rational metaphysical analysis 
of finitude is upheld. 
II. The Protagonists 

So far we have reassured our reader that some narrowing of our 
very wide general thine has been accomplished by means of a concentration 
on one common problem, namely the doctrine of Creation and, roughly speaking, 
its metaphysical equivalents. Metaphysics, however, is a wide field in 


itself and the variety of its approaches to the ontological problem is as 


great as is the proverbial variety of its conclusions. Thus a further 
narrowing of our field of study was of necessity indicated. 
This further limitation of the metaphysical fiela has been accomplished 

by confining our study of the metaphysical answers to our common problem © 
to the thought of two recent philosophers, F. H. Bradley and A. N. Whitehead. 
In a sense the choice of these two men was arbitrary. That is, it is cone- 
ceivable that the same sort of study could roe been made of any philosopher 
who dealt at all with the ontological problem. Nevertheless » there were three 
reasons which prompted the choice of these particular philosophers. 

| ‘The first of these is a personal interest in: thé philosophy of White- 
head and its relation to Christian theology. As is well known, there is a 
school of theological thought, centering at the University of Steam which 
holds that Whiteheadian philosophy can provide the general siaialetttagls 
framework within which the christian sear can be aisle expressed in modern 
forn. As is clear from What has been said above, this claim has definite 


relevance to the general subject-matter of our thesis, for it is one . 
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specific answer to the problem of the constructive relation between theo- 
logy and metaphysics. One of the objects, therefore, in choosing Whitehead 
as ‘ philosopher whose point of view would be contrasted and compared with 
that of the classical Christian doctrine of creation, was to examine this 
peal and to find, if possible, the areas of compatibility and of 
incompatibility between ‘Process philosophy’ and Christian thought. Thus 
a subsidiary question which we shall oak as we examine both Whitehead's 


thought and the doctrine of creation is: can the philosophical method and 


the ontology of Whitehead provide a metaphysical foundation for theology 
without distorting what is valid in and vital to the Christian message? 
Secondly, these two philosophers were chosen because it appeared 
that the kind of comparison which we had in mind was particularly feasible 
in the case of eachiof them. As we have said, as @ comparison is in 
principle possible with any philosophy that deals with the problem of on- 
tology since any such philosophy aust answer the question of the nature 
and intelligibility of finite era | Nevertheless, in the case of these two 


- philosophies the comparison is facilitated very much bythe fact that 


each of these philosophies is speculative in character so that in unit case 
explicit attempt is made to answer ultimate to push ‘philo- 
sophical thought to its furthest limits. In types of philosophy more 
oriented to the strictly ‘empirical’ tradition, metaphysical analysis is 
confined to the ‘{Iumediately given so that the speculative attempt to answer ‘ 
ultimate questions is definitely abjured. Although it is in no way proved 
in this thesis, it. is our feeling. that even . such philosophies there are 
implicit assumptions about ultimate questions which speculative philo- 
sophy has the courage to: make explicit; this is the peanen for our belief 


that in principle such a comparison is always possible. It is, however, 


: -< “true that when in philosophical thought hhe problem of the ultimate onto- 
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logical btictinn of the given is considered, and a theory of its ground ene 

final coherence is explicitly stated in speculative terms » then a compari- 

son with a Christian doctrine that also advances an explicit theory con- 

cerning the ultimate ground,- status and intelligibility of finite being is 

much simpler. The comparative clarity and ease with which a comparison 

between these two speculative philosophers and Christian doctrine could 

be made was, therefore, a second factor in their choice. : 
Thirdly, the content of the thought of each of these philosophers 

is. such that their choice seems to provide the basis for a made iad 

fruitful comparison. Despite the fact that they hold in common many tee 

portant points of disagreement with the Christian doctrine of creation, 

nevertheless Bradley and Whitehead airrer from the classical doctrine for 

apparently staan reasons. The underlying motifaof the thought of each 

places them in a sense on either side of the Christian notion of creation. 

Whereas ultimately to Bradley there is no finite reality because all 

being is lodged in the Absolute, to Whitehead all ‘realities are finite, 

even God himself. From this point of view, therefore, the Christian doctrine 

stands midway between these two metaphysical alternatives : it asserts on 

the one hand that God is the transcendent and infinite being who creates 

all finitude, and an it antutates. on the other hana » that this created 

reality is not, as finite, empearance and unreal’ but has in its own 

right a substantial and yet dependent existence. With Bradley it emphasizes 

the transcendent supremacy of the Reality from which finitude comes ; with 

Whitehead it emphasizes the intelligibility and reality of the created 

world. Since, ncguien , each of these philosophers in a sense bases his 

philosophical outlook on one of the paradoxical emphases of the Christian 

these systems of thought are helpful in 

bringing into a clear focus what that doctrine is asserting and what it 

is denying. Moreover, as our ee have made clear by this time, in 

relation to the Christian doctrine these two philosophies can be said gener- 
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ally to represent in contemporary philosophy the two historic alternatives 
to that doctrine, namely winthetem and dualism, God as the infinite Whole 
and God as the finite Demiurge who forms visible reality out of a stuff 
that is co-eternal and given to him. Historically the doctrine of creation 


has idiniae defined itself over against these two philosophical alternatives. 


The result is that in choosing them we are in effect choosing again perennial 


antagonists in modern form. Our hope is that once again the doctrine of 
creation will find its own meaning and content clarified by this ancient 
comparison now rendered in contemporary terms. 

There wil therefore » ample’ reasons within the context of our aims 
for the choice of these net particular philosophers. It should, however, 
be noted hat the choice of these two men restricts in a real sense the 


scope of our discussion. Despite their great differences, both of 


thinkers are Speculative’ philosophers ; ; that is to say, both are in “| 


sense concerned with discovering and elucidating a systematic interpre- 


tation of all of reality. Since there are in contemporary philosophy 


many types of thinking which abjure 'speculative' philosophy, or going 


further, the possibility of metaphysics itself » we 
say at the outset that any conclusions we may draw from this comparison . 
have relevance only to that kind of philosophy represented in our study. 


A comparison of Christian doctrine with empirical naturalism or with log- 


ical positivism would be the subject for a very different sort of thesis. 


Thus we wish here to make no claim that the conclusions of this thesis 


are in any way definitive for metaphysics or for philosophy as a whole. 


_ For such a claim to be valid, those conclusions would have to be tested 


against all the other relevant types of philosophy in the field. Such 


Poe merle as we ao reach, therefore, have relevance to the types of 
4 


philosophic method amd conclusions which we-have actually studied in this 
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thesis. In so far as they advance beyond that limited scope and propose 
notions of wider applicability, they are hypotheses suggested for further 
consideration, hypotheses whose validity with regard to metaphysics and 

to philosophy generally could only be shown by a much wider study than 


this essay purports to supply. : 
ITI. The Basis of the Comparison 

Throughout this introduction we have med the vord ‘comparison’. 
On what ground, we, do we use this word? For the word suggests tet there 
is some kind of stenéard or criterion common to all systems of thought accord- 
ing to which we may compare ‘the ways of thinking that we are here passing 
in review. Is there, then, such a final criterion, not only between dif- 
ferent types of philosophy but also between philosophy itself and religious 
thinking? We have in this question encountered one of the most persistent 
and baffling of the problems of the philosophy of religion. Is the cri- 
terion to be philosophical in nature? Then it is very probable that we 
have ruled out of court the validity of a revealed theology even before 
the trial has started, os unfortunate occurance when the question of that 


validity is just the point at issue. Is the criterion to be one provided 


by revelation? Then ny a philosophical theology, whose validity is 


again ur iatemere question, is in all probability ruled out from the start. 
We seem to be in a situation in which the adherents respectively of meta- 
physics and of revealed theology can only fling epithets at the other type 


of thought from within the circle of their own criteria; there. seems to 


be no common ground of negotiation on which ‘an armistice among equals 


\ 


might be achieved. 


If, therefore, our thesis is to avoid mere polemics. and if it is 


to speak genuinely to both metaphysics and theology, some more general 


standard or criteria than that of any particular system of thought or 


belief must be found. What kind of a criterion, then, could appeal to 
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both philosophy and theology? In seeking to anaver this important question 

we shall briefly discuss two alternatives, both of which seem at first to 

be likely candidates, but both of which in the end turn out to be unable to 
extract us from the vicious circle in which we have found ourselves. to 
the moment that we make each of these criteria specific and so applicable, 
we find that we ii necessarily defining each in terms of some prior 
metaphysical understanding of reality as a whole. These two proposed cri- 
teria are correspondence with the facts' and ‘rational consistency’. 

It seems eminently reasonable that any system of thought should 
validate itself in relation to the facts of experience. And anyone, secu- 
lar philosopher or Christian, feels assured that his way of thinking is 
valid because it sccorts with the facts as he knows them. When, however, 
we seek to create out of this source and referrent of all of our thinking 
a general criterion applicable to all types of thought » we encounter sie 

| baffling question which cannot be ansvered in general terms, namely ‘What 
are the facts'? To the empirical naturalist and the positivist ‘the facts' % 
are the discreet and sharable elements of sensible experience. Although | 
this seems as innocuous enough standard, immediately both Bradley and 
Whitehead would say that to take such aspects of experience as the ul- 
timate eee ' by which all else is to be tested is to make a serious 
error, since sensory facts are abstractions from a deeper level of exper- 
ience which is more concrete, more real, and so clearly more correctly 


determinative of our ultimate notions. And then between themselves they 


would find disagreement as to the nature of these more ultimate facts of 


experience: to the one the ultimate fact of experience would be a unity, 

to the other it would be a feeling of passage and of vector relationship 

to other real entities. And finally, if we ask the Christian about the 


ultimate facts of experience which demand explication in complete thinking, 
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he would point to the 'facts' of sin, of responsibility, of guilt, and 
of the experience of God. Thus each of these divergent ways of thinking 
about experience ‘would appeal to a aifterent set of crucial facts with 
| which to judge the adequacy of any proposed system of thought And as our 
examples have in eech case made clear, the choice of those facts which are 
crucial for understanding experience is a choice that is already in part 
influenced if not iabiiedions by a prior general understanding of things. 
As Whitehead says so persuasively, we choose those facts for our concen- 
tration which we regard as facts of importance; and the criteria of in- 
portance are determined for us, therefore, not by the given facts themselves 
but by the standards given to us from our own basic inner understanding.of 
existence. In such a situation it is surely unfair to take one set of 
facts as the criteria by which we determine the validity of another way of 


thought for which those particular facts may have little relevance to the 


question at hand. A specific and so workable definition of the ‘facts' is 
not a definition which is —— prior to all swehene and sO can be a ‘ 
eriterion between them. Rather in each case it is a definition which flows 
from and so is an henect of a more general wnheretandion of existence. Thus 
‘when the validity of another general understanding of existence is the issue : 
a definition of the facts in terms of one philosophical point of view pro- 


vides us with no useful criterion. * 


We should note in sensicas that in this discussion we have uncovered 
one anyon’ of thinking which will recur throughout this thesis, and which 
we will later into one of our principle Each way of 
thinking | involves as one of its Pa lene and logically prior aspects the 
choice of certain features of experience as 'facts'. Now those aspects 

of experience which each to constitutes the ‘facts’ he 


takes to be the aspects of experience in which he is in most direct and 
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compelling contact with the reality for which his thought reaches out; ‘facts’ 


are always taken to be valid signs or indications of what is real. For 
this reason the goal of any shi ioserhissl effort is to explain the ‘facts’ 
and the test of its validity is always its compatibility with them; for 
the aim of any philosophic enterprise is to give us a coherent understand- 
ing of the reality of which we are a part. ‘Tt is plain, therefore, that 
no philosophy establishes any facts; rather it seeks to make facts already 
given intelligible. Thus every type of philosophy is founded upon a basic 
apprehension of what the relevant facts are, that is upon an apprehension 
: of those aspects of experience which give us the most direct relation to 
the reality which our lives confront. 


Implicit in each kind of thinking, 


therefore, is a fundamental affirmation concerning what is most real in 
experience. As we have shown, these affirmations concerning the real are 
as various as the systems of thought which in part determine them and are 
in part determined wy then To the empirical naturalist the facts are _ 
sensible experience, to Bradley they point to a static unity, to Whitehead 
they reveal thé\fundamental factor of change and of mutual dependence, to 
the Christian they indicate a relationship to God that is basic to our ) 
reality. Clearly we seem to have uncovered one of the pivotal suennined- 
tions of metaphysical thinking, namely that basic intuition characteristic 
of all thought which affirms what is real to that thinker in his experience. 
This aspect of all thought we shall call the ‘principle of reality’ in 
each system. 

If the 'facts' cannot become the basis for a criterion applicable 
equally to all types of thinking, can : then, find such e standard in 


‘rational consistengy!? Both of the two philosophers we shall study appeal 
to this criterion, and it is surely safe to say that no thinker, however 


‘paradoxical’, is purposively inconsistent according to his oun categories. 
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But once again “ shall find that when this criterion is explicated suffici-- 
ently to make it applicable, that in each case it has become a reflection 
of a more basic understanding of things rather than a ‘weaned independent 
of all ways of thinking. The elaboration of this point will have to wait 
for our more detailed study of the method of each philosopher . Suffice it 
now to say that om shall find that to Bradley rational consistency is attained 
when a Reality that lies beyond our comprehension, but which can reasonably 
be said to resolve all contradictions within itself, is discovered by philo- 
sophy. To Whitehead, on the other hand, rational consistency is only attained 
when we have subsumed all relevant aspects of experience under one set of 
categories. The means w which Whitehead setts consistency and ookerence 
is to Bradley the very essence of philosophic bankruptcy, and his whole 
metaphysics depends upon that assertion. The solution in terms of a Reality 


transcendent to categorial understanding which Bradley offers is to Whitehead 


the acme of unreason and the breakdown of the philosophic effort. Clearly 


the specific criterion of either would prejudge rather. than judge the 


sitiobiiiee ob the ether. ial finally, it is basic to a Christian understanding 


of reality that the power and vieten of God har ee some measure beyond 


our finite understanding; yet since this wisdom and power are to the Christian 
the wisdom and power of God, they are, in transcending our human understanding, 
not thereby irrational but rather the source of all human rationality and 


consistency. In Christian faith, therefore, there is a meaning which transcends 


' any possible definition of human rational consistency, and so in evaluating. 


such a system of thought to insist that rational consistency is an ultimate - 


criterion is not to judge the system but rather to rule out its basic structure 


the start. 


Thus just as we found that there were different interpretations of 
the real and so different interpretations of the meaning of the word 'fact', 


so we have found that there are di fferent jatiimeatichd eis of the meaning 
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and the possibility of rational consistency. In each way of thinking the 


resulting structure of things reveals that kind of consistency and intelli- 


_ gibility which to that thinker is adequate to the view of reality which 


he holds. In this way the specific definition of rational consistency is 


im each case logically dependent upon a more general apprehension of things. 


And for this reason it is, like any one definition of the facts, unable to 
provide us with a criterion objective to all relevant ways of thinking. 
Philosophers disagree as much about the ways that things can be understood 
and made intelligible » about the place and limits of logic and coherence, 
as they do about the nature of ultimate fact. Inherent in each view of 


things is an apprehension of the kind of order that there is in the universe, 


the kind of intelligibility and meaning which it can offer to thought. That 
\ 


initial and determining apprehension we shall call ‘the principle of intelli- 
gibility'; and we shall find that along with the principle of reality it 
provides the basis from which each type of thinking begins, whether that “ 
a reflect a metaphysical or a theological concern. 

Our discussion has apparently led us to conclude that with regard 
to questions. of the truth of the most general systems of thought, there 
is no clear and objective standard that can be found. For any specific and 
sO applicable criterion exists within a general view of things, so that 
there is no criterion objective to all possible views by which decisions 
between such views might objectively be made. This is, of course, not to 
deny that there are vast areas of knowledge and of decision within which 
objective criteria immensely functions. Where a more 


general view of existence, for example one which supports the scientific 


methodology, with regard to inquiry, prevails, then within that context there 
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will exist accepted criteria which will function objectively ond without the 
disintegrating effects of human subjectivity. When, however, we come to 
the final point where the total view, and so its resultant principles of 
reality and of intelligibility, is affirmed, then at this level we must 
say that ‘truth is subjectivity'. That is to say, the affirmation that 
a total view about the nature of things is true depends upon an inner 
intuition or apprehension about the nature of reality and of its intell- 
igibility beyond which intuition there is no appeal. On the basis of such 
an inner affirmation, each one of us declares that this or that total 
view of things is the best way in which what we have intuited as real 
can be expressed and made intelligible, and having said this, there is 
little in the way of objective argument or proof that any one from 
another total way of viewing things can say to us. 
Lest this seem a heretically subjectivist view, let us recall that 
to Whitehead philosophy is finally based upon self-evidence, and that to 


Bradley truth is in the end what satisfies the mind. Both of these men are 


in their own contexts expressing what is being offered here, and what in 
its own religious context is meant when Christians say that Christian 
truth can never be validated objectively but only by the witness of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart of the believer. Truth on the ultimate level\is 
more compounded of fundamental apprehension and of basic subjective deci- 
sion than it is of objective inquiry. For the subjective decision with 
regard to the relevant canons of objective inquiry rape precede the \ 
eaiitdnsititen of those canons. It is perhaps this final subjective element 
in all metaphysical and theological thought which drives positivists to 
confine the realms of meaning to empirical and: objective statements. But — 


| 
surely the assertion that intelligibility is confined to those limits: is 


itself an affirmation that is not objectively but subjectively derived. 


As a non-empirical assertion it cannot be subsumed under their general 
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criterion and ine validated ‘objectively’. Rather it is an affirmation 
of the sort we have been describing, namely one that is based on the final 
intuition that here relevant reality is to be encountered and by ‘ais means 
it is to be made intelligible. In a sense one might say that the ultimate - 
dignity of the human mind, its freedom over against the objective necessity 
of things, is guaranted by this fact that its own basic affirmation about 
the final nature of things is its own ultimate court of appeal. Toa 
Christian this is an expression in terms of a philosophical methodology 
of the faith that man as a rational being is made in the image of God. This 
is, moreover, an important point to remember in a thesis dealing with 
different ultimate views of the nature of things. ‘Truth is an elusive 
category for all of us, and we must be humble and diffident in declaring 
that what another man affirms is of questionable validity. 

It is, however, aise ais of the weata premises of this thesis that 
our final intuitions and affirmations, which are our own final courts of 
appeal, are related to an objective structure of things whose nature they 
are trying to express. All three of the ways. of thinking under ateimneion 
in this study affirm this objective structure. And so our question concern- 
ing a ground upon which varied systems of total thought may meet for dis- 

cussion turns upon the question about how our various intuitions a 
the nature of that structure may become increasingly valid ‘tateneertettonn 
of its character. Our basic intuitions, and so our organizing systems of 
thought, do indeed change, and the possibility of that change indicates 
the existence of courts of appeal beyond the total systems which we had 
previously asserted to be true. ‘What is more, we undergo these sometimes 
painful }changes because we feel that in so doing our thinking is approx- 
imating more closely to a reality which in cael we are trying to com- 


prehend - a subjective validation at the least that thought is not solely 
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subjectively eres The Died seems to be, in other words, that while 


between systems of thought as iii there are apparently no objective oriteria, 
nonetheless. in fact each way of ep is itself dealing with an objective 
universe. Since this universe, moreover, extends in infinitude and uystery 
far beyond the reach of the finite clarity which the mind can bring to it, 
therefore, each system can in its turn be shaken in its subjective finality 
by new, more fruitful, ana more penetrating encounters with the totality 

of things. At each eaprthaaben moment, when we have organized our experience 
into this-particular pattern of intelligibility, our own subjectivity may 


be the final court of appeal. But that subjectivity itself may change as 


that infinite mysterywhich we are seeking to comprehend encounters us 
anew. Cumulative experience itself may leap over the barriers of our 


systems of thought and their organized criteria and open our eyes to other 


facts and to other ways of interpreting the facts that we know. 
But how can one system speak to another, how can we in thinking and 

not in the lived cumulation of experience , ae over these barriers and 

conduct between different systems of 


answer to these questions may be found if we seek for a moment to elucidate 


what thinking is attempting to do. Ways of thinking are > as we have inti- 


tea, (trying to do two things : : in the first place they are trying 
thought to grasp the most real constituents of experience so that bss 
interpretations will be related to and explanatory of a most important 
and significant elements of experience. And are trying 


make the of experience and to arrange exper- 


lence and its events in some sort of coherent and consistent pattern sO that 


what occurs therein will be seen against the background of an intelligible 


1. It ne@d hardly be said that the problem with which we are dealing here 
in a philosophical context is in theology the problem of apologetics. 
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structure and not as an arbitrary, meaningless eruption from a blank unknown. 
‘Thought is a search for reality and for intelligibility. And the goal of 
thought is reached with the achievement of that serenity which comes only 
a when what is most important and significant in our experience is comprehended 
and understood in its ‘total meaning. Thinking of all kinds » scientific, | 
metaphysical and religious, each in its own way and on its own level, is 
- the attempt to penetrate as deeply as possible into the mystery that sur- 
rounds us and that comes to us in our experience. And it accomplishes its 
aim in so far as it finds in that mystery what is most real, most pervasive 
| and most important, and in so far as it sets what it has thus found in as 
wide a context of intelligiblity as is possible. | 
If then this is true of the nature and goal of thinking as a human 
activity, we can say something more about the way in which diverse systems 
can speak to and with each other. Each has the same final dual goal, a 


grasp of the real and widest intelligiblity possible, and on the basis of 


that commOn dual goal discussion can be broached. In the first place, one. 
system of thought can appeal to another by asking whether it is sure that a 
its grasp of the eisice is a grasp of what are tien most significant aspects 

of experience. And perhaps by means of its own intuition of in is real, 

its own principle of reality, it may be able to point out aspects of fact 

or new facts which had not been included or emphasized in the thought of 

the ciner systen.1 This is not to apply an objective antheeten to that 


other system; we have already seen the circular character of that effort. 


1. Thus in Christian apologetics, Christians point to facts of experience 
such as guilt, anxiety, insecurity, meaninglessness, etc. which in 
other forms of thought may be regarded as containing no significance 
as clues to what is real in experience. This 'pointing', of course, 
cannot claim to be a proof of Christian thinking. Nevertheless a 
person previously outside the Christian faith may through such point- 
r ae _ ing come to look at these common experiences ina new light and so be 
led to find a new interpretetéon of his own existence. 
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Rather ) because different interpretations ‘bring out different facts » 1t is 

P- to use its own view of things to illuminate for the other what may have been 
| haiiaiind by his own interpretation. And that new illumination, in an atmos- 
phere -of Ciadiatniee and searching, may be the means by which a new interpre- 
tation is born, by which, as we said, the old subjectivity Is changed to a 
new affirmation. We can seldom by thought alone move outside the circle of 
our own basic presuppositions and criteria; but we all share the same funda- 
mental experience and we all seek to grasp what is significant in that ex- 
perience. Thus by Bpincing to that experience that we do have in common 
and appealing to the goal which we share, we may be macenee “has be poe to each 
other. The common experience which is objective to our syeteus may under 
such provocation shake loose the walls of interpretation which we have 
built around that experience. In a thesis on such a topic as ours, however, 
this means of carrying on a discussion is not very fruitful. The appeal of 
such @ means must be to concrete experience, for it is only there that 
forgotten oa can be found. In a theoretical thesis such as ours, where 
bodies of thought as such, rather than the experience of the people that 
hold them, are the subject of discussion, this means of rising above the 
presuppositions of diverse thinking is not helpful. : : 

We said, however, that there was another aim which all of thinking 
possessed in common, semuniies the goal of rendering the events of experience 
into as wide a context of intelligiblity as possible. Although the aim | 
here is not easy to define, its meaning is clear enough. In this instance 
thinking seeks so to organize and interpret sea that their relationships 
to each other or to some notte of intelligiblity is such that their 


occurance is now blank mystery, utter irrationality but is understood because 


it is seen as an intelligible part of a wider context. e way in which 

each type of thinking effects this organization into a co erent and meaningful 
context we have called the 'principle of intelligiblity'; the goal that is in 
sought in this aspect of thinking, we shall call 'intelligiblity’. 
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Intelligiblity, then, is that for which the mind seeks when it 


attempts by thought to resolve the contradictions, the incoherences, the 


eruptions of the meaningless and disconnected into experience, and to set 


these contradictions and disconnections into a context or patterm in 

which they lose their baffling and intellectually unbearable character. 

To put this notion in Devey's terms, intelligiblity is the relaxation of 
the tension which the mind feels when it has resolved a problem in life, 
when it has comprehended a disconnected event by placing : it within a 
meaningful context, a whole within which it rationally fits. To be more 
specific, hadiver, it appears that in general intelligiblity is sought in 
two areas and on two levels. That is to say, these contradictions and in- 
coherences arise in two different regions of experience, and in each one 
of these regions they arise on two different levels. And we know this, both 
from individual experience, and because in the history of tecuses enistdans 
have been asked in both areas and on both levels, and systems have con- 


‘sequently been formulated in response to these same questions. Although 


there is always a great deal of interrelation between these two areas and 
their two levels, nevertheless we may say that in general the first area 
is concerned with what is ordinarily called ‘knowledge’, and comprises 
science and metaphysics as its two levels. The second area may be said to 
concern ‘meaning' and is the area with which religion has iat the most to . 
do. Let us, therefore, seek briefly to make each of these areas and its 
two levels a bit more explicit and clear. 

In the first area and on its first level the disconnections and 
incoherences’ that impel the mind to seek intelligiblity concern on the 
whole the disconnections between those events which are a part of sensory. 
experience. In this area and-on this level we are interested /in iieeiseiil 
the concrete relationships. that exist between events » and intelligiblity 


here means the discovery of the pattern of those relationships so that 
given an event we can understand its antecedents and can predict the events 
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that will subsequently occur. Intelligiblity means, therefore, setting 
each event within a context of related events according to certain formulae 
of relationship so that no event in sensible experience lies outside that 
related context. It is on the whole the aim of science to provide us with 
_ this sort of proximate intelligiblity, 
ie, As Whitehead points out, however, this sort of iaatants scientific 
intelligiblity itself may be viewed as dependent upon an analysis which 
begins to move to nether level beyond the realm of science, namely an 
analysis of the framework and nature of these relations as such. Such 

an analysis would involve a comprehension of these relationships utilized 
by scientific understanding, e.g. cause, motion, change, space and time, 

in terms of a wider context. This context includes on the one hand the 
relations of these comprehended events and relationships to our own know- 
ledge and its possibility, and on the other sary the question of that 

more general order of things which the particular order of events sensibly 


experienced exhibits. Thus the proximate order of science, in order 


itself to be intelligible, quickly carries our thought beyond itself in 


the search for a more general order of all types of | events. And so we 


reach the second level of intelligiblity in this area where there arises 
the problem of an ultimate coherence among etenite of all types upon which 
the more special or perhaps more abstract proximate order of setenen and 

of individual experience Sapents And it ds the claim of speculative phil- | 
osophy of all sorts that this more. wiscenba aia of intelligibiity is 
necessary in order that there be intelligiblity on “the first level. In 
case, the wale history of philosophy. indicates that men have 
intelligiblity both in the relations of finite events to each other, and 

in the more general order of the eaves as a whole. Some have seen these 
two levels of intelligiblity as closely related, as does Whitehead; some 
have seen them @& anithetical, as in effect does Bradley. 


the feasability of questions on the second level, while others have insisted 


Some have denied 
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that we can find intelligiblity ‘ik neither level. It is »however, clear 
that the existence of such metaphysical questions on both levels: 
the subiciatn of the categories of finite being and the vision of the!lwhole, 
indicates that beyond a doubt there are perplexities in men's minds in 
this area on both levels and that our thinking here seeks two distinct 
aspects of intelligiblity. 

The second general area within which intelligiblity is sought con- 
cerns the problem ‘of the meaning of one's own individual existenes, and, 
in some inne, of the social existence of which one is a part. Here the 
contradictions, disconnections, and eruptions “os meaningless are not 
so immediately theoretical as they are 'existential'. That is to say, they 


involve the character and quality of our actual existence, its pleasures | 


and pains, its success or failure » its good or evil actions, its achieve- 


ment or the reverse with regard to the goal for which life is lived. And 


just as in the first area the mind could apis rest at peace until disconnec- 
ted events were set in a wider context oF which they could be under- 
stood, so intthis area too the actions of our life in relation to their 
general goals must cohere in some way with the a of events within 


which we exist if we are to achieve that kind ve serenity which we have 


called intelligiblity. Our lives as human beings are made up of decisions 
and actions enmeshed with a context of events. Whether the resulting 

union of action and environmental occurance results in pleasure or pain, 
success or failure, justification or guilt; ws. thinking beings we inevit- 


ably seek for a pattern for this interaction; for a meaning which this 


life of ours may have in this context within which it is set. And again the 
4 | histories of philosophy and religion are filled alike with questions and 
a - answers relevant to this kind of human problem. The many discussions of 


“the nature of 'happiness', of the way to the 'good life', and of the means 
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of ‘salvation: are evidence that the human being seeks intelligiblity in 
this area. And the reason is that every human being of whatever ultimate 


faith or persuasion seeks to set the decisions and actions which make up 


the immediate moments of his existence into some wider context. The purpose 


of the thinking with which he searches for that wider context is to discover 
some pattern of activity which will effect a resolution of the apparent 
conflict between his own ends and the events which are his environment. In 


the discovery of this pattern, therefore, lies the only hope of giving 


continuity and meaning to the decisions and actions of which his life 
consists and so of giving a meaning to his life as a whole. In this area, 
then, the proximate level of intelligiblity will be the discovery of some 
sort of harmony nateen the aims of our individual life and the context 
of events of which our indiviaual histories are a part. ; 

_ As in the case of the other area, however, many thinkers have 
concluded that a proximate intelligiblity in this area depends upon the 
discovery of a wiher context of meaning. To them man's life on a finite 
level is nee self-explanatory nor self-fulfilling; for they feel that 
if the meaning of a man's life is confined to the spatio--temporal context 
of iain of which he is a part, then the deepest level of his nature will 
never be free of frustration and despair. Thus in order to find ultimate . 
meaning or ‘salvation’ Buddha must cut his ties with this finite life of 
suffering, Plato's philosopher must leave the cave, the Christian mst 
know by his faith the love of God, and Spinoze must know with his mind sub 
specie aeternitatis the mathematical order of substance. -Each in his own 
way is illustrating the perennial theme of the ‘religious’ type of intel- 
ligiblity, namely that the meaning of a finite human existence is only 
achieved when some higher order, some higher reality, or some higher~form. 


of existence is found beyond the Jevel of what we have called proximate 
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intelligiblity. Whether such a higher level of intelligiblity actually 
can be found or is even necessary in order that the meaning of a finite 
life be fulfilled, is not our concern here. What is our concern is to show 
by these examples that in this area of intelligiblity as well the mind of 


man asks questions and seeks answers on two levels. In searching for an 


intelligible meaning for his individual existence, he is often led beyond 
the finite world in which he lives his life to seek for a more ultimate 
wesation of the continuing ambiguity of his own finite existence. ‘ 
These then seem to be the four kinds of intelligiblity which 
thought of all nes seeks. Our purpose in blocking them out is partly 
to define more closely what we mean by intelligiblity, and also to give 
us a framework wide enough to cover both metaphysical and religious 
thought. Thus we have before us now a general framework within which all 
types of thinking can ss placed without distortion, for they are all ain- 


ing at some aspect of this framework. Ina sense, therefore, we have dis- 


covered a kind of measuring-rod for diverse systems of thought. On the 
basis of this total framework we can now in some measure make a judgment 
upon each system of thought, noting how many of the four types of intell- 
igiblity it encompasses, how full an answer it can provide to each of 
the four types of perennial human questions. Although it is difficult, 


as we found, to evaluate fairly different ways of thinking in terms of 


their correspondence with the facts and their rational consistency, it 

is possible to evaluate them according to the amount of total jae ainhaty | 

which they provide. And so it is with’ intelligibility’ as @ general cri- | | 

terion that.we embark upon this comparison. 
It should : of course » be sone that the total intelligiblity of a 

scheme of thought is not necessarily a méasure of its truth. As we have » 


said, truth on the ultimate level is for each of us related to our own 
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a concrete experience and to our own deepest affirmations about the nature 


of things; truth is the self-evidence which a whole point of view has 


for us in the total context of our experience. Thus the arbiter of the 
truth of a whole point of view is finally only the inward decision of 
each person sin in the face of his own experience he asserts that this 
total view rings true. It is true that the mind seeksiboth intélligiblity 
and truth; and although a general treatise such as this may exhibit how 


much of intelligiblity there is in each type of thinking, only each of us 


for himself can determine the depth and character of its truth. We make 
no claim, therefore, that in exhibiting the width of intelligiblity which 


a way of thought offers, we are thereby directly establishing tts truth. 


Our aim in this comparison is more restrained. We wish merely to 

show the kinds of intelligiblity which two representative speculative 

systems have to offer, and to compare this with the kinds of intelligiblity 

which the corresponding thinking from within the Christian faith can valid- 

ly claim. In this case all three ways of thinking have the explicit aim 

of making the breadth and eta of existence as intelligible as poss ible; 

and all three have great faith that the intelligiblity whitch they affirm 

to be an inherent character of things can best be exhibited by their 

respective methods. Thus it is of no small ~“4mportance to show in how far. 

each succeeds in making good its claim, that is, to see which way of 


finding coherence and meaning can provide -the widest range of intelligi- 


blity. For those who already find their own thinking centered in that 


way of thought which culminates in the widest intelligiblity, this com- 
parison may prove a strengthening factor for their philosophic faith. And 


for those who find their thinking centered in an interpretation that leaves ) 


much of existence relatively dark and meaningless, the realization that 


7 other ways of thought offer a greater fulfillment of théir own aims may 
effect just that reexamination of concrete experience which will reshape 
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/ 
their iiite intuitions closer to the Truth whith they seek and more fruit- 
ful of the intelligiblity for which they search. Thus in the case of 
each system of thought which we shall study, we shall enquire concerning 
the kind of intelligtblity which it offers and in this way seek to dis- 
cover the success with which it exhibits that fundamental order of things 
in which all three of our ways of thought believe. 
IV. The Thesis ~ 

So far in this introduction we have sought to give in general 
terms the subject-matter ont the approach to this thesis. We have outlined 
the nature of the problem which we are to discuss, we have mentioned ond 
defended our choice of the types of thought which we are to study, and 
we have tried to explain the basis on which such a comparative study 
is we be made. It is well, however, in the introduction to a thesis to, go 


further than this and to summarize the conelusions staan the ony eee 


to reach, that is, to outline the ‘thesis’ which the state intends to 


defend. 


In its most nani’ form the thesis which we are seeking to defend 
might be expressed as follows: Since metaphysics and theology ask many 
of the same ‘iaintitas , they cannot permanently be separated from each 
Other. Rather each needs and requires the — to complete itself. For 
the fulfillment of the aims and the concerns of each , however, metaphysics 
cannot be prior to theology. That is, a cannot 
distortion be based on the framework and the categories provided on a 
metaphysics constructed according to metaphysical method. Rather, in order 


to complete the intelligiblity for which it itself seeks, metaphysics 


must find its ultimate center in theology; the most ‘intelligible' meta- 
physics is that one which grows on Christian soil. Such a metaphysics is 


on the one hand based on the theological doctrine of creation which pro- 
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kinds of intelligiblity for which both seek. 
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vides it with the framework for the act complete intelligiblity , and it 
ts on the other hand empirically grounded, which guarantees its applica- 
bility and relevance and above all its integrity as metaphysics. 
; a general thesis may be more fully snmveneet in terms of the 

four propositions: : 

1. The two metaphysical systems under discussion ultimately fail 
in their own aims because (a.) in one important area of intelligiblity or 
another they cannot answer the ultimate questions of men, and (o.) this 
failure in one area of intelligiblity fatally threatens the intelligiblity 
which they have constructed in other areas. For this reason, and quite 
irrespective of their compatibility with the Christian message » they 
cannot provide the basis for an alttnetiody intelligible view of things. 


Metaphysics cannot become the basis for theology without threatening the 


The validation of this first 
proposition will be the subject for our first two parts in which we shall 
ome in detail the philosophical method and content of the thought of 
Bradley and Whitehead with regard to our common problem. 

2. Theology to be true to itself cannot be based upon a metaphysical 
framework expressed in metaphysical eiitineeten and constructed by an 
adherence to a metaphysical method. Rather it sade be founded upon its 
own theological method and expressed in its own Lidiedanton) » not meta- 
physical, categories. 

3. Theology on the other hand, anet not abjure and scorn the meta- 
physical quest, Its own inner intelligiblity cand coherence depend upon 
statements that have metaphysical implications and meaning. To be true 
to its own meaning, therefore, it must be prepared to grapple with meta- : 
physical problems and, within its own cetegories and self-understanding, 


to come to terms with metaphysical criteria and requirements. Those types 
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of theology, therefore, which can only scornfully state the separation 
of metaphysics and theology reveal merely a confusion about their own 
meaning and a disinclination to face difficult problems. 

4, ‘The doctrine of creation provides the possibility of a resolu- 
tion of this problem. As a theological doctrine it is on the one hand based 
upon theological not metaphysical method, and is expressive in religious 
terms of the fundamental ontological framework within which the 'revealed' 
gospel is set. On the other hand, it also implies a certain general 
metaphysical attitude, that is certain principles of intelligibility and 
of reality on the basis of which an empirically grounded metaphysics can 
be formulated. As a doctrine its essential cnnception is that finite 
“reality has a source and a meaning that lies beyond itself, which source 
and meaning can be apprehended in Christian revelation and experience. In 
thaas terms, then, an understanding of reality is possible which provides 
on the one hand the widest intelligibility in all four areas under dis- 
cussion, and which on the other gives a basis for a metaphysical understand- 
ing of finite being which is both empirically grounded and ultimately 
intelligible. Thus in terms of the doctrine of creation, the possibility 
and the adequacy of a Christian metaphysics is defended in this thesis. 
The‘discussion which leads to the validation of these last 


tions will be the subject of the third and final section of the thesis 


where the doctrine of creation is to be analyzed both as to content and 


methodology. 


These then are the ultimate themes and theses of this essay. In pro- 
ceeding, however, we shall of course be immediately concerned with more 
proximate problems. This is necessary in order that our ‘iit not 
dominate the study that leads in their direction. Thus in the case of 
; each of the | Ahree types of thought which - Shall study, we shall ask in 


re 


turn: what is the method. by which the doctrine in question is reached, 
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and secondly, what is the content of the thought in this case concerning 
the Pet Ro of the source, nature and intelligibility of finite being. 
Our first job will be to seek to understand the man or the system of 
thought in question in his own terms. Only after that has been accom- 
plished as objectively as is pdéssible can we in fairness go on to inquire 
inte those more ultimate questions that concern the relations between 
metaphysical and theological thinking. Our study will, therefore, begin 
with a purely analytic and historical question, namely what is the philo- 
sophic method and doctrine of F. H. Bradley with regard to the problem 


with which we are concerned? 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF F.H. BRADLEY 
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Chapter I : Introductory Remarks 

As we have seen in the introduction, our purpose in this thesis is 

to discuss the doctrine of creation with special reference to its relation 

to the sosaitisiiliies of two representative metaphysicians. In the discussion 

of the two philosophers which follows in the next two books, therefore, 

we shall confine our thoughts to those sameuts of their systems which bear 

directly upon our central theme. Each of them is a thinker of great range 

and depth, so that our attention must be selective and guided by the prin- 

ciple of relevance. Actually, however, our theme is a central one since 

it concerns the problem of existence and its ground; and our approach 

is of necessity broad for we are interested not ante in the content of 

the metaphysician's thought but also in the matted by which he has reached 

the conclusions which he holds. While, therefore 9 we may ne carried into 


many areas of philosophical discussion, we shall in intent be guided by 


only one interest, namely what this man thinks about the nature and ground 


of finite existence and why he so thinks. 
Two further points should be made before we begin our exposition 
of Bradley's thought. Since our comparison involves the doctrine of creation, 


one would suppose that in the case of each philosopher it would be with 


that ‘entity’ which he calls “God' that we would naturally be concerned. 

With Bradley, however, this is not the case, and we should explain at 

once why this is so. For Bradley the word God refers to a 'mere appearance'*. 
Thus while the word God has a proximate justification along with the other 


' words of theology in their account of the religious relationship : under 


no circumstances is its referent to be identified with the Absolute.*" 


Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, Second Edition, Tenth 
Impression, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946, pps. 396-7. 
The exact meaning of this phrase will become clear as we proceed. 


At this point it merely indicates a disjunction wie ieeoe S 
notion of ultimate reality. +3 
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-32- 
On the other hand, as we shall see, the word Absolute refers to an entity 
or being which, as the ground of existence and intelligiblity, performs 
all the 'functions' relevant to this system of the creator-God in theology. 
Since it is clear, therefure, that it is the Absolute and not God which 
in Bradley's thought corresponds to what for theology is the Creator, it 


is with the Absolute, or Reality, as Bradley also denominates it, that we 


shall have to do when we inquire into his notion of the nature and ground 
of existence. 

Finally, let us add a word about our approach to this puzzling and 
yet impressive thinker. Bradley's thought first impresses the student as 
a broad and very powerful flow wandering over a vast area, apparently 
following no systematic course and yet devastating in its development 
every little shrub of opposition. After a time, however, it becomes clear 
that this broad, amorphous expanse is actually a very subtle mixture of — 
two separate branches, and that the breadth, penetration and effectiveness 
which are the features of this seemingly unsystematic thought come from 
the union of these two streams with very divergent sources. These two 
streams, whose mingling makes it so difficult to place the system into 
simple categories, can be summed up in two affirmations which we shall 
proceed to elaborate in turn. They are, first, that 'thought demands that 
Reality be one’, and, second, that ‘reality is experience which is found . 
in the unity of feeling’. Bradley's interpretation of the nature and effec- 
tiveness of metaphys ical method can be made clear only in the development 
of these two basic affirmations, for it depends on them throughout and can 
be explicated only as the implications of these two basic principles are 
elaborated. For this reason we shall begin with these principles rather 


than explicitly with his method. It might be helpful at this point to 
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note what we shall call the immanent character of these two basic prin- 
ciples from which all of Bradley's thinking flows. That is to say, the 
width of Bradley's thought is the width of what can be called the inner 


world, the world of feeling and of thought, for in Bradley what is real 
must be coherent to our thought and co-extensive with our feeling. Thus _ 
is the universe seemingly poured into the immanent mould of human conscious- 
ness. This is, perhaps, sound metaphysical method, but it is, as we shall 
try tocshow, fatal to an attempt to make intelligible human existence, for 
in the end it renders meaningless and even ‘unreal' the very finite Iuman 


consciousness with which it attempts at the start to measure all that is. 
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Chapter 2 : The Real is a Coherent Unity oe: 


The first of the two affirmations from which Bradley develops his 


system, namely that reality is a unity in the sense that it is free from : 
self-contradiction, is founded upon’ the conviction that the act of thinking 
itself presupposes this character in what is real. To Bradley all thought 
at whatever level is an attempt on the part of the mind to move to what. 

is real from what is merely apparent. Experience as it comes is filled 


with discrepancies and self-contradictions. These the mind cannot accept 


as finally ultimate or real, and so reflection ensues so that out of 


these discrepancies in appearance what is true and therefore real may be 


separated from what is error and therefore illusion. 


"The fact of illusion and error is in various ways forced 
early upon the mind; and the ideas by which we try to understand 
the universe, may be considered as attempts to set right our 
failure." 


Thus it is the ultimate postulate of the act of thinking, and therefore 

@ necessary postulate in so far as one thinks at all, to assert that the 

mind can distinguish what is true from what is false, what is real from 

what merely appears. Bradley would maintain that if one refused gh affirm 

this reference of thought to the real, one had merely failed to make ex- 

plicit an affirmation which was always implicit in any act of thinking. 
Now to Bradley the test which the actual process of thinking inevi- 

tably applies in making this primary distinction between what is real and 

what is merely apparent is the test of a coherent system. What is false 

is what is not fitted rightly into the system of our experiences; what is 


true is what is consistent with all else that we know. Thus Bradley claims 


that the concrete act of thinking itself presupposes as its own ultimate 


standard and therefore as: somettiing which thought cannot itself doubt, 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 9. 
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the proposition that reality cannot be inconsistent, that the real can- 


not be the self-contradictory. Following in this particular work the method- 
ology characteristic of Bradley, A. E. Taylor puts this affirmation as 
follows: 


"In every application, even the most simple and rudimentary, of 
the distinction between what really is and what only seems, we are 
proceeding upon the assumption that, if things as we find them are 
self-contradictory, we are not yet in possession of the truth about _ 
them. Thus in setting up the proposition ‘What is real is never self- 
rr guatcompaia ' we are only putting into explicit form and proposing 

to apply universally, a princ a involved in all rational reflec- 
tion on the course of things. 


And Bradley himself adds: 
"What I maintain is that in the case of facts of perception and 
memory the test which we do apply, and must apply, is that of sys- 


tem. I contend that-this test works satisfactorily, and that no 
other test will work. And I argue in consequence that sare are no 


judgments of sense which are in principle infallible." 
Thus Bradley claims to have found in the criterion postulated in the 


concrete act of thought itself an absolute criterion. In so far as we 
think at all we use the criterion of systematic non-contradiction as the 
logical basis of that thought. Hence this criterion is to thought a cate- 


gorical necessity since it could only be doubted by a process which in 


turn assumed its validity.. 


"We were judging phenomena and we were condemning them, and through- 

out we proceeded as if the self-contradictory could not be true. But 
this was surely to have and to apply an absolute criterion. For, if 

you think at all so as to discriminate between truth and falsehood, you 

will find that you cannot accept open self-contradiction. Hence to 

think is to judge, and to judge is to criticize, and to criticize is 

to use a criterion of reality. . But, if so, it is clear that, in re- 

jecting the inconsistent as appearance, we are applying a positive 

knowledge of the nature of things. Ultimate reality is such that it 

does not contradict itself; here is an absdlute criterion."3 


The final step in this argument is to point out what is already ob- 
vious, namely that in using this criterion of systematic non-contradiction 


il. Taylor, A.E., Elements of Metaphysics, Twelfth Edition, London, 
Methuen and Co., 1946, p. 19. - 


2. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, Clarendon, 
1944 p. 202. 
3. 


Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality. P. 120 
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we make the claim to have positive knowledge of the character of reality: 


"Our standard denies inconsistency, and therefore, asserts con- 
-. gistency. If we can be sure that the inconsistent is the unreal, we 
- must, logically, be just as sure that the reality is consistent . . 
Reality is known to possess a positive character but this character 

is at present determined only as that which excludes contradiction." L. 


Hence it is by an analysis of what is logically involved in any con- 
crete act of thinking itself that Bradley justifies the claim of meta- 


physics to know the Real as the consistent and the non-self-contradictory. 


Thought in being itself assumes that the Real is what it can know. And 
thus what is true and valid for thought itself, namely the criterion of 

the consistent system, can be taken by the man who embarks upon the 
enterprise of thinking, as true and valid for Reality as well. In this 
way Bradley justifies the validity of speculative metaphysics. ‘These 
'pretensions' of speculative metaphysics to know the Real have, in recent 
times, been the object of mach philosophical scorn. Bradley would have 
had, it seems to us, an adequate rejoinder » Mamely that shine were not 

the pretensions of a certain grandiloquent branch of philosophy Me 
metaphysics but merely’the pretensions of any act of thinking itself. Thus 
the scorner must be willing either to say "So much the worst for any act of ° 
thought", or else to show that thought is founded upon some other criterion 
than that of the consistent system. And at this point Bradley is sure that 
the objector is — prepared to do the one nor able to do the other. 


Bradley is very well aware of the postulatory character of this 


whole argument® » namely that we have proved our positive knowledge 


: il. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 123. 

a 2. This is a good place to qualify our description of Bradley's method 
| as ‘'postulatory'. We do not. mean to imply thereby that it is an 
arbitrary hypothesis forced on reality ad hoc. Rather Bradley feels 
certain that his notion of the character of thinking is empirically 
derived. Empirically mind in the act of thinking searches for what 
is real and does so according to the criterion of system; this is 
the character of concrete thinking and by no means an arbitrary 
postulate. What to us gives it its postulatory character is the 
assumption that the character of concrete thinking has relevance 


o what_actually is in reality - but as Bradley says this stulat 
{nvolved in the act of thought itself. 
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of reality from the internal assumption of thought itself. In fact he de- 


velops his notion of the nature and function of metaphysics from this very 
point: philosophy and metaphysics are the organized attempts to give full 
satisfaction to that side of our nature which is the intellect, which thinks, 
and which has as its object Truth: 


"Thinking is the attempt to satisfy a special impulse, and the 
attempt implies an assumption about reality. You may avoid the 
assumption so long as you decline to think, but, if you sit down 
to the game, there is only one way of playing. In order to think at 
all you must subject yourself to a standard, a standard which implies 
an absolute knowledge of reality .. Only here, that is in meta- 
physics, I must be allowed to reply, we are acting theoretically... 

We are occupied. specially, and are therefore subject to special 
conditions; and the theoretical standard within theory must surely | 

be absolute .. If I am theoretically not satisfied, then what appears 
must in reality be otherwise; but if I am dissatisfied practically, 
the same conclusion does not hold." 


"For, if you ask what is truth, you are led to-answer that it is 
that which satisfies the intellect. The contradictory and the meaning- 
less fail to be true because in a certain way they fail to satisfy."© 


Let us try ™ paraphrase these essential points. When we sit down to 
i we have as our aim the satisfaction of our intellect, i.e. something 
called the truth. In the process of satisfying this side of our nature, 
i.e. of finding the truth, we find ourselves postulating an absolute 
criterion. In this 'postulation we make certain basic second-order assump- 


| tions, the most important of which is that through the use of this wine Laas 


we-come to know something positive-about the real. The ultimate test for 
truth, then, because it is the ultimate referrent by which this whole 
process is justified, is the satisfaction of this side of our nature. Thus 


it is'plain that Bradley could say nothing in support of his position in 


particular and 6f speculative metaphysics in general if, for example, it 


were once questioned that what satisfied whe. intellect and ‘he mind were 


oe what was true about reality: 


"Our sense of value, and in the end for every man, his own sense 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, 
e. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality. Pp. ; 
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of value, is ultimate and final. And since there is no court of 
appeal, it is ide even to inquire if this sense ig fallible." 


Actually later Bradley does found this claim that the intellect knows tthe 
real upon the basis of his pantheism: 
"On the other side. apart from the belief that the ultimate and 

absolute Real is actually present and working within us, what are we 

to think of the claim that reality is in the end that which satisfies 

one or more of us?"@ 
Since, however, this pantheistic foundation is itself a conclusion from 
the basic epistemological postulate under discussion rather than logically 
prior to it, it is clear that finally the relevance to reality of our 
absolute criterion of non-self-contradiction rests upon the fact that 
it is by the use of that criterion that we satisfy our intellectual nature, 
onsen wea the faith, which is implicit in thinking at all, that with 
that satisfaction we come to know the real. Thus, as we shall find with 
Whitehead, the whole procedural basis on which Bradley's metaphysics is 
founded can be called ‘faith', a faith that the intellectual instrument 


which we possess in thought can, by following the rules which it aioe tea 


lays down for itself, discover the real. As we have seen throughout this 
discussion, Bradley is very quick to admit this dependence of philosophy on 
a faith in the relevance of reason, as the following will amply illustrate: 


"Philosophy demands, and in the end rests on, what may be fairly 
termed faith. "3 


This notion, moreover, that metaphysics is the satisfaction of the 
intellectual side of our nature gives us the to of the 
relation of to our other activities. as we have 


seen, is the process of selective thought by means of the criterion of unity 


1. Bradley F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 132. Note Bradley's 
support here for our own thesis that truth is self-evidence, the 
satisfaction 6f the mind that this is so. 

2. Ibid, Pp. 243. 

3. Ibid, p. 15. The word faith in this connection clearly has no . 
direct relation to religion. It merely signifies here the acceptance 
of what is intrinsically unprovable: in this ome case, it is unprovable 
because it is the logical foundation of all proof whatsoever, and it 


is acceptable; because it is accompanied by a subjective and 
coercive COETSIESY | as to its validity. 
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and consistency and it is based on the postulate inherent in this act that 
thereby we can learn the truth about reality. The object of philosophy is 
thus the truth. Now it is true that other sides of our nature have other 


objects which are perfectly valid; for example, the object of the will is 


goodness .+ When, however, it is truth that we are seeking, we must defer 
to the intellect alone and follow only its own rules in order to achieve 
its satisfaction. How much philosophy we should admit into the totality 
of our individual existence is a practical matter, and therefore for the 


will to decide; but in so far as we practice philosophy and seek for truth .°- = 
at all, our practical side should have only this indirect influence. In 


this area the intellect reigns alone and supreme: 


"It does not follow that a belief must be admitted to be true, 
because, given a certain influence, it is practically irresistable.. 
But in all cases that alone is really valid for the intellect, which 
in a calm moment the mere intellect is incapable of doubting. It is 
only that which for thought is compulsory and irresistable - only 
that which thought must assert in attempting to deny it - which is 
@ valid foundation for metaphysical truth."@ 


"Philosophy like other things has a business of its own, and 
like other things it is bound, and it must be allowed, to go about 
its business in its own way. Except within its own limits it claims 
no supremacy, and, unless outside its own limits, it cannot and 
must not accept any dictation."3 


"Te there is to be philosophy its proper business is to satisfy 
the intellect, and the other sides of our nature have, if so, no 
right to speak directly. They must make their appeal not only to, 
but also through the intelligence. In life it is otherwise, but there 
is a difference. between life and philosophy." 


Actually, as Bradley admits freely, the intellect will not be fully satisfied 
unless goodness is somehow included in that which is found to be true.? But 
this admission involves no compromise with the basic principle that where 


truth is concerned the satisfaction of the pure intellect, and therefore 


1. Note that for Bradley the will can never be an ultimate category 
because it necessarily involves a fundamental duality. Bradley, 
F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 42h-6 

# Ibid, p. 133. 

2. Bradley, on Truth and Reality, p. 15. 

5. Bradley, B,H. ;Appearance ‘and pps. 136-7.. 
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the satisfaction of its absolute criterion of consistency and unity, is 
the sole arbiter. We should do well to note at this point how rationalistic 
one side of Bradley's thought is: the final measure of Ahe truth, and to an 
extent to be qualified later, of the reality of anything, is to submit it 
to the test of the reason when it is functioning most objectively, most 
‘detached from our practical concerns, namely when it is judging according to its 
one. logical law of unity and harmony. Truth is the function of one side of 
our nature objectively detached from our other sides. This rationalistic 
faith in the pure intellect abstracted from the will and so from individual 
‘existence’ is in interesting contrast to our more modern pragmatic and 
existential of thought. 

The real, then, for thought is a unity which does not contradict | 
itself, and this criterion of thought is determinative of what is true: 
thus the Real is unity. So much we have discovered in the elaboration 

| of the first of the two affirmations on which Bradley's thought is founded. 
Although it is from the second affirmation that ou knowledge of the 
special character of this unity proceeds, neverthathes if we push our 
present discussion a mas further, we shall be able «to make a good deal more 
explicit to what sort of rational unity Siatiey is here referring. We shall 
therefore, inquire next what Bradley means by contradiction, for that 
eoncept is at the center of this whole discussion. = 

As we shall find in more detail later, it is basic to Bradley's 
metaphysics that every possible term is a predicate of one coherent Reality. 
Since in such a metaphysical situation, there can be no final and obnities 
sic contradiction between any two terms, for Bradley no two terms can be 
contradictory in themselves. Contradiction, therefore, is referrent to 


a defect in our own thinking about what is real,namely to the fact that 
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in joining two terms we fail to specify the relation or ‘unity = does 
exist in Reality between them. Thus contradiction consists in ft bare 

conjunction of two adjectives at one undiversified point with no ground 
for their conjunction. 

"Any mere conjunction, I go on to urge, is for ought self- 
contradictory..But, in a bare conjunction, starting with A thought 
will externally be driven to B, and seeking to unite these it will 
find no ground of union. Thought can of itself supply no internal 
bond by which to hold them together, nor has it any internal diver- 
sity by which to maintain them apart...But if, on the other hand, 
it (the conjunction) remains bare, then thought to affirm it mst 
unite diversities without any internal distinction, and the attempt 
to do this is precisely what contradiction means." 

This important definition of contradiction as ‘bare conjunction' means 
that thought is not satisfied, i.e. relieved of contradiction, until all 
conjunctions and so all relations, have a ground by which the conjunctions : 
are explained. _Sonetaing in A must internally imply and involve something 


in B before @ relation between them can be asserted without contradiction. 


Thus merely to assert a relation between A and B without specifying any 
internal relation between then is to be involved ultimately in self-con- 
tradiction, and so, since reality must be free of contradiction, to be 
involved in speaking ef appearance as reality. All merely external re- 
lations are, therefore, ipso facto self-contradictory and thus all 
external relatedness is an aspect of ‘appearance’ and of ‘unreality'. 


"Thought cannot do without differences, but on the other hand 
it cannot make them. And, as it cannot make them, so it cannot | 
receive them from the outside and ready-made. Thought demands to go 
proprio motu, or, what is the same thing, with a ground or reason. 
Now to pass from A to B if the ground remains external, is for 
thought to pass with no ground at all. But if, again, the external 
fact of A's and B's conjunction is offered as a reason, then that 
conjunction itself creates the same @ifficulty...The transition, 
being offered as a mere datum, or effected as a mere fact, is not 
thought's own self-movement. Or in other words, because for thought 
no ground can be merely external, the passage is groundless. Thus 
A and B, and their conjunction are, like atoms, pushed in from the 
outside by chance or fate."* 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 504. The parenthetical 
addition is mine. 
2. Ibid, p. 501.- 
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Nothing can, therefore, remain in bare external relation to any- 
thing else and escape contradiction, for each external relation implies 
asserting of some term that it has an ungrounded relation with another 

term, and this veuses cannot stand. The result is, of course, Bradley's 
doctrine of internal relations as an inevitable feature of Reality in na 
far as it can be said to be qualified by relations.+ For every type of 
sitdabiilinn involves a mutual relation of some sort, if not by similar- 
ity at least by difference. . Thus the whole of reality inevitably exhib- 
its a system of relation which must, as we have found, be rational, that 
is be internally or essentially implied relations, if thought is to be 
satisfied. Also it is clear that no reality or entity can stand outside 
of this system of internal relations and have to it a merely external 
relation; for such a relation would destroy the rational unity which 
Reality must exhibit. ‘It is for. this reason that Bradley insists that 
‘harmony that is non-self-contradiction, iavelves extensiveness or com- 


prehensiveness as well. If truth is referrent to what is consistent and 


harmonious, then it must be referrent equally to what is all-inclusive 
of every aspect of reality since in reality there can be no factors not 


systematically and internally related to everything else. What is not 


in internal and essential unity with all else is thus in so far unhar- 


monious and untrue, and conversely Reality is therefore an all- inclusive 


harmony of every possible factor. 


"Perfection of truth and reality has in the end the same charac- 
ter. It consists in positive, self-subsisting individuality... .I 
will point out two ways in which individuality appears. Truth must 
exhibit the mark of internal harmony, or again the mark of expansion ‘ 
and all-inclusiveness...harmony is incompatible with restriction 
and finitude. For that which is not -inclusive must by virtue 
of its essence internally disagree...". 


The important notion that rational unity involves not only a mutually- 
| 


1. For the sense in which to Bradley a relational scheme is ultimately 
transcended, see pps. 44-6, and Chap. IV, pps. 118-9. 

2. Bradley, F.H., ‘Appearance, and Reality, pps. 21-5, as » 309. 
3. Ibid, pps. 
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-43- 
implied system of entities but also an all-inclusive one, is carried 
even further in the following: _ 

"The higher and wider my structure, and the more that any part- 
icular fact or set of facts is implied in that structure, the more 
certain are the structure and the facts. And, if we could reach an 
all-embracing ordered whole, then our certainty would be absolute. nl 

There are sheaeni very important things to be noticed in this dis- 

cussion. First, it is of interest in the last quotation to notice how 
Bradley's whole thought on this rational side is in a sense an extended 
and detailed 9 but rigidly qualified, ontological thought 
increasingly satisfies its own demands for a perfect individual, so pro- 
portionately does the certainty of the reality of that individual snévense ; 
until with an absolute perfection of harmony and all-inclusiveness, we 
would reach absolute certainty - for the Real is unqualifiedly the non- 
self-contradictory. Secondly, we should note one of Bradley's most recur- 
rent arguments against the 'reality' of finite beings, namely that since 
they inevitable iceatan qua finite external relations to other finite 
entities, they cannot escape self-contradiction and thus unreality.2 
Finally, eneien » we should notice Bradley's view of what the final 
satisfaction of ‘truth’ should mean, namely a harmonious system of all 

of reality in which every term implies every other term so that reason. 
can pass from one term to the other with an implicit ground or reason: 


4 


"Its advance, (that of thought) would end in an ideal world where 
nothing stands by itself, where, in other words, nothing is forced 
to stand in-relation to what is foreign, but where, on the contrary, 
truth consists in an absolute relativity. Every element here would 
be because of something other which supports it, in which other, and 
in the whole it finds its own identity."5 


"And if you could have perfect relational knowledge of the world, 


1. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. ell 

2. It should be noted also that Bradley later (Ibid, pps. 223-6) qual- 
ified this argument: "I cannot perceive that everywhere with each 
partial ck he én can verify the internal contradiction.” In this 


later book he é6xpresses a preference for the argument from the 
presence of Reality in feeling, an argument to which we shall 
refer later. | 

3. Bradley, F.H. e and Reality, pps. 315-16. (Parenthetical 


comment added). 
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you could go from the nature of red-hairedness to these other charac- 
ters which qualify it, and you could from the nature of red-haired- 
ness reconstruct all the red-haired men. In such perfect knowledge 
you could start internally from any one character in the Universe ; 
and you could from that pass to the rest. wl 
When we remember, therefore. that for Bradley what satisfies thought 
“ is finally what is true of reality, although reality as we shall see ina — 
moment is also more than that, we realize that the Real in being a unity is 
a very tightly woven sort of unity In accordance with the requirements 
of thought for consistency, it is a unity in which every term, insofar 
as there are terms, is related to every other and to the whole, not 
externally, per accidense, but internally as ground to consequent. At this 
point again we seem to find ourselves amidst the purest rationalism in 
which the pattern of the relations between things is conceived according 
to the pattern of the relations in any logical system of mutual idilaeebion. 
The moment, however, that we have tried to put Bradley neatly into 
one category he as quickly slips out again. For we barely have to turn 
the next page before we find him in the act of transcending rationalism 


into a unity of feeling in which all relations are dissolved. 


We shall ‘ 
discuss this unity of feeling in our next section; at this point I only 
‘ wish to show how on purely logical grounds Bradley finds the rational 
system which we ave outlined above transcending itself into a higher 
form of unity. 
We have seen that the highest goal of thought, the final level 
of truth, is an all-inclusive system of terms and relations in which each 
term implies the other term. But no system of relations can be finally 
real unless it is enclosed within a unity which transcends it: 


“For the relations themselves cannot exist except within and as 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p.520. 
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the adjectives of an underlying unity. The whole that is analyzed 
into relations and terms can ral} into the background and be obscured, 
but it can never be dissipated." | 
"To myself it seems that ultimate reality is suprarelational. We «<« 
find it first below relations, and again relations are necessary to 
its development, and yet the relations cannot rightly be pre- 
dicated of the original unity...And the natural conclusion in my 
judgment is a higher unity which is supra-relational. In such a 


unity the imperfect relational scheme and the imperfect. whole of 
feeling are both included and absorbed. 


"Everywhere. . . a mere relation is in my view an abstraction, 
which never is given and could never be real. The experienced fact 
is not the mere terms and the relation. Over above these it 

involves’ another aspect of given totality...". 

“ In the ideas of these three exerpts we come to one of Bradley's 
most interesting notions - the suicide of reason. The truth about reality 
expresses itself in just such a system of terms and internal relations 
which we have described, for truth deals with ideas, which in turn are 
the materials out of which terms and relations are made. But this final 
truth is not cal tea itself, for as we have just seen, the truth about 
a system of terms and relations is exactly that such a system is not 
final, but is an abstraction from a final unity which it never escapes. 
Thus finally truth oe itself and passes in completing’ itself into 
something which dissolves it, namely into a unity in which all relations . 
are transcended. This unity we experience in feeling, and it is this, 
rather than the system of penn. and relations which we have described, 
which gives us our only clue to the nature of the unity which thought 
has and endeavored to Thus the rationalism, which 
we have found to be eo dominant a part of our discussion of Bradley, com- 
pletes itself in something -Very much more than pitiéenlion. The final 
truth about reality which thought demands is more than tmuth and can be 
true only if it leaves the realm of truth for a unity beyond all ideas 


and terms. Truth and the systematic relations that it involves, and we 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 512. | . 
2. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, pps.238-9. 
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might add, the finite terms that enter into those relations, are all 


arnt in the end ‘appearance', for Reality is a supra-relational unity. 
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Chapter 3 : Reality is Experience 

Having found by the postulate involved in ong that — ad 
one, we now proceed to the other basic affirmation which together with 
the above forms the foundations of Bradley's system. We shall find that | 
while the other stream provided us with a concept of the formal structure 
of Reality, namely that it was a coherent, harmonious unity, this stream 
will give us the clue to the nature of that unity, namely that it is 


in some sense similar to the unity of feeling and of immediate experience. 


a 


But let us allow Bradley to put this matter in his own words: 


"The universe is one in the sense that its differences exist 
harmoniously within one whole, beyond which there is nothing. Hence 
the Absolute is, so far, an individual and a system, but if we stop 
here, it remains formal and abstract. . When we ask as to the matter 
which fills up the empty outline, we can reply in one word, that 
this matter is experience. And experience means something much the 
same as given and present fact. We perceive, on reflection, that 
to be real, or even barely to exist, must be to fall within sen- 
tience. Sentient experience, in short, is reality, and what is not 
this is not real. We may say, in other words, that there is no 
being or fact outside of that which is commonly called psychical 
existence. Feeling, thought, and volition, (any groups under which 
we class psychical phenomena) are all the material of existence, 
and there is no other material actual or even possible...Pind 
any piece of existence, take up anything that anyone could possi- 
bly call a fact, or could in any sense assert to have being, and 
then judge if it does not consist in sentient experience...Being 
and reality are, in brief, one thing with sentience; they can 
neither be opposed to-it, nor even in the end to be distinguished 
from it....Our conclusion so far will be this, that the Absolute 
is one system, and that its contents are nothing but sentient 
experience. It will hence be a single and all-inclusive experience, 
which embraces every partial diversity in concord...And if it is 
more than any feeling and thought that we can know, it must still 
remain more of the same nature. It cannot pass into another region 
beyond what falls under the general head of sentience."1 


It is clear, I think, that the above line of thought, which attempts 
to formulate what the Absolute, so to speak, is made of, has quite a 
separate origin from the development of thought which we have just been 


discussing. That thought demands a unity does not entail nor is it en- see | 
\ 


~ 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 127-9. 
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-48. 
tailed by the proposition that all reality is experience and nothing but 
igiphiess. if by experience is meant the felt unity below all ideal 
distinctions. And as the arguments in the passage above indicate, the 
reasons given for this position are not those derived from rationalist 
literature, but those familiar in idealist writings. It is an argument 
based on the well-known predicament’ and containing the 
doubtful conclusion! that because any object for us is inevitably an object 
for our sentiency, therefore, anything that is in any sense at all, 
exists only in so far as it is in that or in some identically similar 
relationship. 

: There is, however, one thing which the two sources have in com- 
according to a principle or aspect of man's inner world of consciousness. 
In each wnee what is or can be said about reality is strictly confined 
within the conditions by which this inner life is stwlaabeniad: When we 
read in Bradley that the Absolute is @ syuthesits of the unity of thought 
with the unity of feeling, and can be nothing more, we see that in this 


“philosophy the analogy of the inner congciousness of man in two of its 


aspects has become completely determinative of the nature of reality. Since 

all human thought is, as we shall discover, inevitably in terms of analo- 

gies of one sort or another, Bradley is not alone in interpreting the 


universe in terms of something within his experience; any alternative 


is impossible to conceive. But the issue is a little different when an. 
analogy drawn from our inner consciousness strictly confines reality within 
the limits of its own implications. And, as we shall find, it is the 


determinative and confining character of these two analogies which leads to 


1. Cf. the criticisms on this point of G.D. Hicks in Mind, Vol. 
XXXIV, 1925, p. 57, in the article entitled "Mr. Bradley's 
Treatment of Nature." 
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that immanence of Reality and Appearance which is, in our view, finally 


fatal to the intelligibility of Bradley's system. For if the real is only 
what can be felt and thought, if it can be understood and determined 

solely in terms of these categories of man's inner life, then the real 
cannot transcend the scope of these categories, and must, therefore, in 
the end be identical with them. But this is to move ahead of our own 
progress; let us go back to the identity of reality and experience, and 
to the psychological analysis of the given of experience which this iden- 
tity justifies. 

When we examine experience to try to discover the primary fact 
which is the basis of all that is 'given', we find, according to Bradley, 
a unity of feeling in which no distinctions have yet appeared and in 
which even the subject and object remain undifferentiated: | 

"That on which my view rests is the immediate unity which comes 

in feeling, and in a sense this unity is ultimate. You have here 4 
whole which is at the same time each and all of its parts, and you 
have parts each of which makes a difference to all the rest and to 
. the whole. . But it is ultimate in the sense that no relational 
thinking can reconstitute it, and again in the sense that in no 
relational thinking can we ever get free from the use of it. And 


an immediate unity of one and many at a higher remove is the ulti- 
mate goal of our knowledge and of every endeavor. "+ 


be BF get and given we have in feeling diversity and unity in 
, one wholé, a whole implicit and not yet broken up into terms and re- 
lations. This immediate union of the one and the many is an ‘ultimate 
fact’ from which we start; and to hold that feeling, because immediate, 
must be simple and without diversity is, in my view, a doctrine quite 
untenable." 


“Our fundamental fact is immediate experience or feeling. We 
have here a many in one where, so far, there is no distinction between 
truth and fact. And feeling again is mine, though of course it is not 
tlerely my feeling. It is reality and myself in unbroken unity. We 
in a sense transcend this unity...But that we should ever in any 
sense reach a reality outside of it, seems impossible."3 


There are several things which we should notice about this notion of 


the immediate unity of feeling. In the first place, it is clear that it 


ls Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 230-1. 
2. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 508. ~ 
3. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 316. lLlet us note 

' thet’ this could almost have been written by Whitehead. | 
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is at this point that human life touches and is reality:+ "This reality 
is present in and is my sate and hence to that extent what I feel 
is the all-inclusive universe."2 As ve shall see, this contact with reality 
in feeling does not give us reality in itself. Nevertheless it does give 
us our wat direct clue to the nature of the unity that is reality, for 
this above all else in our life is real.3 ‘there are moreover, two features 
of this unity of feeling which enable oe: to point to the higher unity of 
Reality that would satisfy our minds. “First there is the fact that elreaty — 
in’one sense it contains diversity, and thus can be, as is said in the 


quotation above, the unity which is the transcendence of the diversity 


of appearance. And secondly, it is a unity of @ non-relational sort. We 


have found from our discussion of terms and relations in the first sec- 


tion that reality must be a unity in which the relational system itself 


is transcended. This unity we never directly experience, so that the 
idea of it remains abstract and so to speak an inference. Nevertheless 
in the unity of feeling we do in part experience a non-relational unity, 
although it is a unity in which the distinctions of the world of appear- 
ances have not yet appeared rather than one in which they have been 
transcended. Thus it is on we ‘basis of this fundamental experience that 
we can infer the idea of a unity similar in kind but beyond relations. 
It is this experience that gives living and real content to the abstract 
idea of unity which we gained from an analysis of the kelehiens of 
thinking: 

| "This whole contains diversity, and, on the other hand, is not 


parted by relations. Such an experience, we must admit, is most: 
imperfect and unstable, and its inconsistencies lead us at once to 


» transcend it. . But it serves to suggest to us the general idea of 


a total experience » where will and thought and feeling may all once 
more be one. 


These two verbs are both in a sense accuraté, and the resulting 


ambiguity is the measure of one of Bradley's deepest problems. 
2. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 223. 
3. Ibid, p. 198. 
4, Ibid, p. 141. . 
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As this last quotation indtoubes » Bradley under ‘no circumstances 
considers that this ‘primordial’ unity of feeling is the Absolute. It is 
too imperfect and unsatisfactory for that; our minds could never rest 
content in such a fleeting , passing, fluctuating unity as the immediacy 


‘of feeling. Nor has Bradley forgotten the other demands of thought, namely 


that the unity of the real transcend and so contain that system of re- 
lations which is the ideal of thought. Although, therefore, the origi- 
nal felt unity of experience is not the Absolute, nevertheless it does 
provide the two foundational resources from which our conception of 

the Absolute is derived. In the first place, as we have seen, this felt 
unity is our one living experience of Reality.+ Thus the character of 
this experience as a diversity amid unity gives us in experience our 

only actual clue to the nature of that final reality which contains all 
the diversity of imerheiee. That is to say, this felt unity provides . 
that analogy which alone makes it possible for us to characterize the 
Absolute. In the second place , the character of this experience as 
fluctating and imperfect is the original aveaed for Bradley's ‘dialectic’, 
that development from the original unity of felt experience through the 
diversity of appearances to the higher unity of Reality. | In order to 
understand at all the way in which penta reaches the central conception 
of his whole system, namely the Absolute, we must, therefore, under- 
stand this dialectical proiaes kth begins in the primordial unity of 
felt experience. In general this process reminds one of late Hellenistic 
and Augustinian 'eros', for it contains the same sense of dissatisfaction ~ 


at the mutable and the transitory which drives the soul further and fur- 


ther until it finds its natural serenity in a Reality which is because 


l. Cf. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality,p. 413. Prof. J. Ward? x 
acutely points out that a non-ideational ‘experience which is a 
unity and below relations is not.an experience of unity at all, and 
could not, therefore, of itself give rise to the idea of a superior 


unity. Unity of experience is one thing; experience of unity quite 
another.' Ward, J. 'Bradley's Doctrine of Experience', Mind, Vol. 


XXXIV, 1925. For Bradley's labored answer to this criticism, which 
had apparently been published elsewhere before his death, cf. 
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-52- 
it is self-contained and so immutable. Bradley expresses this desire to 


transcend the finite, the imperfect and the mutable in many places, but 
‘none more succinctly than in the following: 
"It is because finite existence and perfection are incompatible... 


And thus incompleteness, and unrest, and unsatisfied ideality, are 
the lot of the finite. There is nothing which, to : properly, X 


is individual or perfect, except only the Absolute." 
As we have indicated, ‘there are two stages to this dialectical pro- 


cess: there is the disruption of the original and imperfect unity of 


feeling into the world of appearances, and there is the transcendence of 


that world of terms and relations into the higher unity of the Absolute. 
In the following we shall discuss the first stage; in the next section 
the second dialectical movement from appearance to Reality will be our 
concern. These two movements which we are about to discuss are among the 
most important and yet the most obscure points in Bradley. It is obvious 
what he means in general, i.e. that as an empirical fact the mind can rest 
satisfied in neither the basic world of feeling nor in the world of ap- 
pearances; but just exactly why this is so is never made perfectly clear, 
at least to this reader. In order then, to present the movement from the 
original unity of experience to the terms and relations world of appear- 
ances as accurately as possible, we shall begin with Bradley's own vords : 


"But if we keep to what is given, this changes in our hands, and 
it compels us to perceive inconsistency of content. And then this con- 
tent cannot be referred merely to its given *that*, but is forced beyond 
it, and is made to qualify something outside. But, if so, in the simplest 
change we have at once ideality - the use of content in separation from 
actual existence. . For the content of the given is forever relative to 
something not given, and the nature of its 'what' is hence essentially 
to transcend its 'that'. This we may call the ideality of the given 
finite, It is not manufactured by thought, but thought itself is its 
development and product. The essential nature of the finite is that 
everywhere, as it presents itself, its character should slide beyond 
the limits of its existence."2 


“Reality is being in which there is no division of content from 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, Dp. 217: 
2. Ibid, p. Dé. 
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éxistence, no loosening of 'what' from 'that'. Reality, in short, 
means what it stands for, and stands for what it means...Both the 
'this' and reality, we say, are immediate. But reality is immediate 
because it includes and is superior to mediation. It developes, and 
it brings to unity, the distinctions it contains. The ‘this’ is 
immediate, on the other side, because it is at a level below dist- 
inctions. Its elements are but conjoined, and are not connected. And 
its contents is hence unstable, and essentially tends to disruption, 
and by its own nature must pass beyond the being of the ‘this'’.© 


The fundamental fact involved here, it seems to me, is that in 
our experience of the immediacy of feeling, we are in contact with the 
Whole, but wily through the finite aperture of my little 'window--frame', 
through my one finite center .* Thus the incomplete whole that appears there 
is forever subject to change and to new diversity as new aspects of the 
total appear in feeling. This basic instability causes in turn what 
Bradley calls 'the loosening of the what from the that'. Everything that 


appears in feeling has two aspects: the 'that' of feeling itself, its 


existence and being, which is finally, of course, the Whole itself. And 

secondly, there is the 'what', which is the content, the quality, the 
adjective of the feeling, which, of course, is finally the systematic unity 

of relations which is the Whole as truth. But in the immediacy of feeling | 

and in finite experience in general, we never experience the complete 
Whole, either as total ‘that’ or as systematic ‘'what'; the first appears 

as partial and so unstable, and the second matali as unconnected and 

"but conjoined’. Thus as the immediate whole changes and shifts, the 

qualities are on the one hand loosened from their original stability in 

the whole, and, on the other hand, have not yet found a new stability 

in terms of their relations with ane other adjectives of the whole. In 

so far, in other words. as the ‘what' is ideal at all, it cannot find its 

én existence and so stability, its 'that', for mind in the shifting 


{ 


unity of feeling. And yet in so far as it remains ideal, and so a term 


g 1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 196-9. 
2. Ibvid, pps. 223- 
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in relation, it can never, as we found, achieve stability in a system of 
relations. The change in the unity of feeling shakes the qualities loose 


from that unity and prevents their simple reentry back into it, for with 


that change new 'thats' and new ‘whats’ are born. The ‘what’ or quality 
is thus let loose on a sea of relations to other qualities, a sea in 
which, as we saw, no stability is to be found because there is no sys- | 
tem of the 'whats' available immediately to finite experience. 

This then is the unsatisfactory situation which leads first to 
the act of judgment, and its attempt to reinstate the lost unity in 
terms of terms and rebgtione, in terms of appearances, in terms of fini- 
tude. Since, moreover, this attempt fails as well, the movement carries 
us on to the Absolute, where at last the total completeness of the 'that' 
is vemmtbes with the systematic completeness of the 'what'. Our next step, 
the atece, in following this ‘process to its conclusion in the Absolute 
is .to consider the realm of appearances within which judgment functions 
and to see why here too we fail to reestablish the lost unity of the 


‘what’ and the ‘that’. 
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Chapter IV : The Unreality of Appearances 

We have found in our last section that the unstable unity of feeling 
precipitated us into the world of appearance, and in this section we are 
going to carry the dialectic one stage further, and ask, why does this 
world of appearance lead us beyond itself is the Absolute? Why cannot 
the mind rest content among _ plural realities and heir relations which 
seem to make up the panorama of our ordinary experience? Why cannot the 
'What' and the 'that', essence and existence, be united on a finite 
level so that a terms-and-relations scheme can truly qualify reality; 
why is the only true 'that' an Absolute beyOnd all distinctions within 
the finite, and the true 'what' a systematic unity beyond relations? 
Why is a finite 'that' with its own 'whats' unintelligible? Clearly this 
whole section will be concerned with the status of finitude, and oe 


relations to existence and to intelligibility. It has, didatiets > 


central interest for our thesis as a whole. . 

The general burden of Bradley's arguments against 'finite realities'l 
is the assertion that any attempt to understand experience in terms of 
such plural entities is finally unintelligible. Hence, sincé reality 
cannot be unintelligible, finite realities must be appearance and so 
‘unreal'. This is, then, the general thesis which we shall be expounding; 


the thesis seems simple enough, but actually it contains a nest of phil- 


osophical assumptions-and implications important to our own purpose. These 


we shall, therefore, attempt first to elucidate before we begin actually 
to outline Bradley's arguments themselves. 


‘Part of the reason that this fairly simple thesis is so complex 


» I have tried to use a term that carries no prejudice towards 
any particular system of metaphysics. In-my sense, therefore, 
‘finite realities' can refer to any sort of entity taken (a) to 
be real, and (b) to be real among other entities of the same or 
es types. It is a general phrase standing for the class 


of all possible types of finite metaphysical entities and can 
include an Aristotelian substance, a Leibnizian monad, etc. 
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is that Bradley never makes a distinction between categories used by 


the philosopher to under experience » and the hypothetical entities 


to which these categories are supposed to refer. This failure is, of 

course, in part due to his idealism, and so is in part defensible on his 
own grounds. But it is apt to cause confusion when, for example, he says 
that the self is unintelligible and therefore unreal.+ Clearly what he 
means is that the philosophical category ‘self’ cannot be put: to consis- 
tent use in a speculative system. Or to put it another way, when we try 
to understand our experience in terms of such categories, we find that 


inevitably these categories themselves turn out to be self-contradictory 


and unintelligible. When, therefore, Bradley says that relations, souls, 


things, etc., are self-contradictory, he means that our attempt to under- 


stand experience in these terms is self-eontradictory.© For souls and ~ 


things, as realities, if such did exist, could not then be self-contra- 


dictory, for then they would be real; and in that case on Bradley’ Ss own 
terms none of these finite realities could contradict itself. What is 
sbhdcbnamnitiahers is the finite category 'self' by which we try to make 
our inner experience coherent. 

\ In effect, then, Bradley's criticisms of finite realities has 
two steps vather ‘than one: (a) the finite categories (souls, cause, 
change, time, etc.) are shown to be self-contradictory, (b) the hypothe- 
tical ‘entities' to which these categories are supposed to correspond 


are then said to be unreal. The connection between (a) and (o) is made 


on the poemere of —— that what is unintelligible is unreal, e.g. 


that if the category peery is unintelligible, then there can be no real 


entity to which it corresponds. That this distinction is implied by 


Bradley himself and is not necessarily bound up with a realist position 


Bradley, .F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 103. 

Of course, to ‘walles only one category , the Absolute, can directly 
and unambiguously be referrent to something and this only sa per 
impossible, someone could use it from the outside. . 
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can, I think, be shown by many quotations: 
"Naturally the self is a fact, to some extent and in some sense; 
and this, of course, is not the issue. The question is whether the © 


self in any of its meanings can, as such, be real. We have found 
above that things seem essentially made of inconsistencies.'1 


Here clearly there is some aspect of experience, which Bradley calls the 
‘self as fact' and which is admitted as distinct from our mistaken ideas 
(meanings) about that fact. What is, therefore, self--contradictory is 
the category 'self' by which we seek to explain this valid fact or aspect 
of experience; and what is ‘unreal' is not that given factor in experience 
but rather a hypothetical entity which is taken by the use of the category 
to be a finite reality underlying or over and above the ‘fact' or given 
aspect of experience. ; 

Since the second step of the argument, namely that based upon the 
postulate of thought » depends upon other considerations, Bradley's main 
effort in ikseton of plural finite realities is concentrated on proving 
that categories of finitude are unintelligible, i.e. that experience 
cannot be understood in their terms. Thus the whole First Book of a 
‘Appearance and Reality’ is concerned with a destruction of such cate- 
gories; relations, cause, change, substance, etc. As in the ense of the 
‘self', Bradley recognizes that none of these categories are purely arbi- : | 
trary and referrent to nothing; all of them refer to some genuine factor : 
in the* totality of our experience. That to which he strongly objects, | 
saeetur » is any view which takes this factor of experience as evidence 
of a separately real existent, labels that existent by a word, or as we 
prefer to call it, a category, and above all considers that one can 
make experience intelligible in terms of such categories. And consequent- 
ly he seeks to show that any such attempt to find finite unities and 


‘realities in experience, and to categorize and relate these unities or 


— 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 89; cf. also p. 53. 
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realities intelligibly is a miserable failure. And by his pos- 
tulate of thought he feels that he can go on to say that because these 
categories of finitude are all self-contradictory, therefore, there are 
no such real entities or existents in existence. 

Now our main point is that Bradley in these arguments is making 
two basic and important criticisms of another type of philosophy, a type 
classically represented by Whitehead. The first criticism concerns the 
type of categories which this type of philosophy uses, and the second 
concerns its principle of intelligiblity ie way in which understanding 
is athioved. The Criticisms are these: (a) that categories of finitude 
are unintelligible and therefore refer to unreal entities; (bo) that the 
notion that intelligibility is achieved by means of such a categorial sys- 
tem must, urebere » be abandoned in favor of a transcendent principle : 
of intelligibility. And Bradley's resulting difficulty, of course, is 
the problem of how to make such a transcendent principle intelligible. 

Let us now try to understand what these criticisms mean. In the 
fisck Maes we must understand that Bradley is not condemning all 
categories as false. All philosophers use categories. Categories are ways 3 
al thinking about dieertenes » ways of interpreting phenomena, ways of 
dividing them up or of grouping them together so that they make sense. 
Categories could be described as intellectual pigedns-holes withim which 
experiences are put and which together make some kind of pattern out 
of experience as it comes. They vary infinitely in type and in use: there 
are Aristotle's form and matter, potentiality and actuality; there are 
Hume's ‘ieodan teen and ideas ; Bradley's what and that, appearance and 
reality; and finally Whitehead's actual entity, prehension, eternal 
object, etc. Thus Bradley is not and cannot criticize the use of cate- 
gories per se; he could not think without them, for he, or sain else, 
if he chooses to be philosophical, must arrange experiences in some sort 


of groups and classes, under some sort of categories. The categories, there- 
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fore, that he is criticizing are the particular ones that purport to make 


. some sort of pluralism intelligible; these we shall call ‘categories of 


finitude' because they deal in some way with a plurality of real entities 
and their relations. Nor, as our first part plainly showed, is Bradley 
criticizing intelligibility per se; rather he is, as we shall see, arguing 
for a different type of intelligibility. 

In order to make Bradley's criticism of categories of finitude 
meaningful » let us compare three ‘to a single 
problem: that of Aristotle, Whitehead, and Bradley to the problem of 
change. All three would recognize that there was some aspect of exper- 
ience with which they were here cancerned, but they would disagree as 
to the kinds of categories to be used in understanding this problem, — 
and as to the eS according to which the problem could be made 
intelligible. Aristotle would accept change as ontologically real, and 
thus he would seek to devise categories according to which the 'facts' of 
change could, as significant of a reality, be understood: substance with “aéci- 


is 
Gents, potentiality and actuality, etc. The understanding of change in 


his terms would be equivalent to the successful application of his cate- 
gories to the experience of change, and complete philosophical under- 
standing would mean the application of those categories, or ones related 
systematically to them, to this and to all the other factors of experience 
and reality. Now Whitehead, for all his differences with Aristotle, accepts 


fundamentally the same principle of intelligiblity: namely that under- 


standing consists in applying to all the phenomena of experience the 


same systematically related categorial scheme so that every kind of ex- 


perience or factor therein, from God to the electron, is interpreted 


according to this scheme. We understand by the application of identical 


categortes to different entities and their relations. Thus in tackling 
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the problem of change, although he may devise radically different cate- 


gories from those of Aristotle, and may in the process destroy Aristotle's 
categories on the argument that we cannot understand (in the above sense) 
by their means, nevertheless Whitehead never suggests that we must look 
for understanding by another route. That is to say, he never suggests 
that change itself is ontologically unreal so that the effort to find 
any categories of change at all is a waste of time. The unintelligibility 
of change in terms of previous philosophy means to Whitehead ‘wrong cate- 
gories', and the challenge to him is to devise new categories that make 
change intelligible. 


In the same situation, namely faced with categories that ‘don't 


work', Bradley, however, illustrates a totally different approach. Instead 
| of seeking to dévise new categories that will make the real factor of 
change intelligible, Bradley takes the unintelligibility of change in terms 
of the Aristotelian categories as proof that change itself is mere ‘appear- 
ance'., Thus when Bradley finds Aristotle's categories insufficient, he not 
only points that fact out, as had Whitehead in equally devastating terms, 
but he argues as well that all such categories are insufficient, and that 
change is therefore an illusion.! His argument from the inadequacy of 
former categories to the 'unreality'@ of that which they are trying to make 
_ intelligible is, therefore » the key point in the shift which he is suggesting 
in the use of categories and in the principle of intelligiblity. 
The fundamental change which is here suggested can be put most 


clearly in terms of four steps: (1) Any categories referring to finite 


1. Bradley does admit a use for categories of finitude, but only as 
abstractions that do not embrace metaphysical truth. 

2. Since no careful explication of Bradley's use either of this 
elusive word (unreality) or of the equally ambiguous word 'ap- 
pearance’ has at this point been made, we can only urge that 
these words in Bradley have a technical meaning partly congru- 
ent with their everyday connotations but also partly dissimi- 
jar. Since our whole discussion of Bradley is an attempt to 
elucidate what ‘appearance’ and, 'unreal' mean to Bradley, their 
specific import will only become clear as our discussion develops. 
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realities and their relations are unintelligible, and thus they are 


the wrong kind of category for philosophy to use, i.e. all are included in 


the one category ‘appearance!. (2) Hence the hypothetical realities to 


which these categories purportedly refer are unreal and non-existent. 

(3) We mst,therefore, abandon entirely the Aristotelian principle that 
understanding is to be found in a categorial explication of the various 
finite factors in experience, i.e. in —- in some categorial fashion 
change and quality, time and space, self end world, etc. And the reason 

is that the first two points make such a scheme inevitably doomed to. 
failure. If such a scheme provides the sole. possibility of intelligibility, 
then no intelligibility is te a for such a scheme will always end in 


contradiction. 


(4) Finally, therefore, we must devise another kind of intelligi- 


pility entirely. What this new type of intelligibility is will become 


clearer as our discussion proceeds. Clearly, however, it must not consist 
of systematically relating finite realities to each other by means of 
categories, for the whole realm of Pinitude is appearance, its cate- % 


gories are self-contradictory and its hypothetical entities are unreal. 


Our scheme of intelligibility must transcend this realm entirely if there 


is to be understanding at all.+ In other words, the principle of intel- 
ligibility has changed from that of the categorial explication of finituae 
and finite experience to the relating of that whole experience as in itself 
unintelligible to some transcendent principle that makes it inteldigible. 
Intelligibility does not consist in expounding a relational system of 
categories so that we can understand finite ventttios themselves ; 


rather it consists in showing that these finite aspects of experience are 


» 


1. Bradley would, of course, say that scientific explanations must 
be included in a complete scheme of intelligibility; but to him 
these abstractions are ultimately self-contradictory and so 


are transcended in the Absolute watch is the real basis of 
intelligibility. 
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themselves illusions that point to an intelligibility beyond themselves . 

As the following indicates, understanding ‘change means realizing 
that change is ‘illusory' and points beyond itself to something that 
can be understood : 


“fhe problem of change defies solution, so Long | as change is 
not degraded to the rank of mere appearance."1 


And a pair of quotations from Whitehead on much the same subject shows 
the difference in their view of the function of philosophy in making 
experience intelligible: 


"Every scheme for the analysis of nature has to face 
two facts, change and endurance." 2 


"The difficulties of philosophy with respect to space and t 


are founded upon the error of considering them as pr ily the 
loci of simple locations."3 


‘To Whitehead, therefore, aspects of finitude such as change are real 
facts in some sense which philosophy must explicate; and the problems \ 
of philosophy are categorial problems which are solved by the creation 
of new categories. To Bradley, however » understanding means something 
very different since Whitehead's method is regarded as bound to fail. We 
no longer try to understand change as such; what we try to understand 
is how this ‘unreal’ problem of experience is related as an illusion 
to that which we can ‘understand', namely the absolute unity in which 
there is no contradiction. In other words, philosophy can make change 
intelligible, not by devising new categories which describe the actual 
process of change more accurately, but rather by constructing a total 
framework within which on the one hand the unreality of change and so 
the inevitability of its contradictory characteristics are understood, 


and within which on the other the possibility of a resolution of these 


1.» Bradley, F.H., e and and Reality,p. 4} 

2. Whitehead, A. N. » Science and the Modern World, New York, The 
Macmillan. Company, 1925, p. 121. 

3. Ibid, pps. 100-1. Note that the philosophic error is here a 


mistaken category, not that of taking space and time as generally 
explicable in terms of categories of finitude. 
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contradictions is understood. In this sense the Absolute rather than a 


system of categories of finitude has become the principle of intellig- 
ibility. 


The three following quotations will further illustrate the double 
point we have been sanaies (a) that all ‘ideas’ or ‘categories about finite 
relations are self-contradictory so that the realities themselves are 
unreal; and (b), since therefore the world so understood is unintelligible 
and appearance, we must find another principle of intelligibility en- 


tirely, namely intelligibility through the Absolute rather than through 
categorial systems of finitude: 


"The fact of illusion and error is in various ways forced early 
upon the mind; and the ideas by which we try to understand the 
universe may be considered as attempts to set right our failure. 

In this division of our work I shall criticize some of these, and 
shall endeavor to show that they have not reached their object. I 
shall point out that the world, as so understood, contradicts it- 
self; and is, therefore, appearance and not reality. "+ 


"But the business of metaphysics is surely to understand; and 
if anything is such that when thought of and not simply felt, it goes 
to pieces in our hands, we can find but one verdict. Either its 
nature is nonsensical, or we have got wrong ideas about it. The 
asserter of the latter alternative should then present us with the 


right ideas -- a thing which, I need not add, he is not forward to 
perforn. "2 


"Our attempts so far to reduce the world*s diverse contents to 
unity have ended in failure. Any sort of group that we can find, 
whether a thing or a self, proved unable to stand criticism. And 
since it seems that what appears must somewhere be certainly one, 
and since this unity is not to be discovered in phenomena, the 
reality threatens to migrate to another world than ours.” 


This qualified 'migration', then, to a transcendent principle is 


the deeper meaning of Bradley's criticism of appearances. 


This critic- 
ism, as we have tried to show here, has implications for both the prin- | 


ciples of reality or existence and of intelligibility. Because the 
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“ 1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 9 (underlining mine) 
A S. Ibid, p. 53. Many feel that Whitehead has accepted and fulfilied 
a “ this challenge to find satisfactory categories for the aspects of 
a ee finitude which baffled Bradley, and ironically enough he did it 


with many of Bradley's own notions: e.g. *feeling', ‘internal 
relations’, ", etc. 
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| 
"world of apgpewanee 25 a finite world is in fact unreal, it is unintelligible / 


in our categories of finitude; and because we know by the failure of these 
categories that it is unintelligible as finite, then we can conclude that it 

is eo far waren. We must, therefore, infer that existence and intelligibility 
are to be predicated of the Absolute alone, for neither can be found in the 
finite world of appearances. In this important sense, then, Bradley's prin- 
ciple of intelligibility and of reality, namely the Absolute, is transcendent; 
that is to say, its locus is beyond the immediately available manifold of 


appearances. Our immediate concern now, therefore, is the proof that 


all categories of finitude are self-contradictory. Why, in other words, is 
finitude itself appearance? 

‘We have already by implication given in our first part one of memes 
answers to this question. The basis for this answer comes from the logical 
strain in his thought, i.e. from his understanding of the intimate connection 
between external relations and contradiction. Clearly Bradley assumed that 


any pluralism inevitably involved external relations,® so to him a criticism 


1. It should. be realized that by noting that Bradley has adopted a 

‘transcendent 'principle of reality and of intelligibility, we are 

~ not implying that he has postulated any transcendent entity ‘in 
another world’. All that is meant by the former is that reality and 
intelligibility are not to be met wihhin the realm of the finite; the 
fact that the Absolute is actually immanent does not alter that basic 
point. 

2. Bradley gives no evidence that he considered a pluralistic system of 
internal relations possible: cf. Bradley,F.H.,Essays on Truth and Reality, 
p. 237, Bradley, F.H.,Appearance and Reality,pps. 309-10, 549-50, 559. 
Such a system, while remaining plural, would clearly (a) answer the 2 
problem of ‘bare conjunction} (b) provide the necessary ‘given unity' 
within which relations must exist, and (c) dispense with the unintell- 
igible category of an independent entity. It would thus seem to answer 
most of Bradley's particular objections; cf. Ibid, p. 559 for a good 
summary of these objections. As we shall see with regard to Whitehead's 
system, however, the finite terms _in such a system can be prevented 
from being swallowed in the unity of internal relations (as happens in 
Bradley) only by the introduction of a dualist principle, inthis case 
creativity.in its aspect of freedom. Such a renovation would, however, 
completely have shifted Bradley's metaphysical orientation, for it would 
have made his own final principles of reality and intelligibility im- 


possible, i.e. the Abs@lute would become either the principle of reality 
or intelligibility but not both. 
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of such relations amounts to a denial of the 'reality' of finite entities. 


Thus Bradley argues that any attempt to declare that finite beings are real- 
ities rather than appearances is essentially imcomprehensible because such 
substantial realities would inevitably be in external relations to each 
other. This would mean that our hypothetical finite beings were dependent 
in some sense on things outside of them, with the result that any proposition 
about any of them would in the end always invdlve all the other external 
realities. This external reference would, in turn, imply that a large part 
of the grounds or conditions of any proposition about a finite subject would 
- always have to be found outside that subject itself, i.e. in its external 
relations to other entities. In this sense no finite reality could be self- 
explanatory. Thus in trying to give the ground for the union of subject and 
predicate in any proposition about a finite ‘reality, in trying as we found 
in chapter II to escape from self-contradiction, we would be led in an 
endless chase over the whote universe which has helped to form and influ- 
ence our finite subject. But we could never state all of these infinite 
conditions ,1+ and so, according to our definition of contradiction as 
bare conjunction, we could never make a statement about a finite reality 
which is not in an ultimate sense self-contradictory. All finitude is, 
therefore, essentially unintelligible and so appearance: 
"Everything finite, because somehow together in one whole with 
everything else, must, because this whole is one above the level of 
bare feeling, co-exist with the rest at the very least relationally. 
Hence everything must somehow, at least to some extent, be quali- 
fied from the outside. And this qualification, because only rela- 
tional...cannot fall wholly inside the thing. Hence the finite is 
internally inconsistent with and contradicts itself. And whether 
the external qualification is merely conjoined in some unintelli- 
gible way to its inner nature, or is connected with that intrin- 


sically (is Whitehead's alternative suggested here, and then rejec- 


ted?) - may for our purposes be ignored. For anyhow, however it 
comes about, the finite as a fact will contradict itself."2 


“Take any object, and you find that, as it is, that object does 


Bradley, F.H., Essays:oncTruthiandiReality, pps. 229--33. Note 
that Whitehead escapes the endless search for infinite conditions 
for a finite proposition by his doctrine of negative prehensions ; 
and this, as we noted previously, is made possible only by the 
dualism of finite freedom set over against the universal conditioning. 
_ Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 559(parenthetical comment added) 
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not satisfy the mind. You cannot think it as real while you leave 
it just as it comes, you are forced to go outside and beyond that 
first character, and to ask What, Why and How. 


You must hence take 


your first object as included with something else in some wider 
reality . . On the other hand, you want to know the object itself 


and not something else. 
you mist not leave it but must still follow it. 


Therefore, while going beyond the object, 
If you merely 


conjoin it with something else that is different and not erate! 9 
this in principle is contradiction. 


Finitude is appearance because it is qua finite in external rela- 
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tions, because therefore it is not self-explanatory, and because in the 


end whatever is not self-explanatory and in that sense individual, is self-: 


contradictory. 


system which is therefore completely self--caused and so self-explanatory. 


Reality, as we fotund before, is at least an all-inclusive 


Neither of these attributes can be predicated of any finite reality 


which inevitably is externally conditioned. 


On the contrary, the reality 


of the finite dissipates itself over the system of relations in which it 


inevitably becomes and into which it disappears again. 


Thus in the world 


of finitude we can never find a point where we can stop and say: here is 


something which is because among those relations which are relevant to 


its existence and so its intelligibility none carry us — its own 


being. In the finite » in other words, we never meet what an older tradi- 


tion called ‘substance’ 
therefore, self-explanatory. 
as Bradley calls it, ‘reality', 


and therefore ‘unreal’. 


namely a reality which is self-caused and, 


is as we have seen, self-contradictory 


But what is not in this sense 'substance' . 


Thus the only Reality is an all-inclusive, self- 


explanatory system, and all that is finite is ‘appearance and unreal’. 


it in terms of the separation of the ‘what’ aiid the 'that'. 


Since any 


valid judgment about a finite aspect of experience must encompass all 


ps Bradley, F.H., Essays 


on Truth and Reality,fn,p@e7. Notice how 


This argument is most characteristically expressed when we phrase 


similar, and yet at crucial points how different, is this feeling 


for finitude from that of the Thomists. 
same argument, cf. Bradley, F 


32, 49, 58, 


46, 


322, and 332. 


For other examples of the 
-H., Appearance and Reality,pps. 25-6, 
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other aspects of experience, the ‘what', or ideal definition or content, 
of any finite reality includes an infinity of relations which are not 
included in its ‘that’ or particular existence. Since its ideal relations 
are endless, in defining its 'what' we find that we have gone beyond and 


so beconie separated from its particular ‘that'. But to separate the ideal 


relations, i.e. the explanation of a thing, from its existence, its ‘what’ | 
from its 'that', is to become involves in the very contradiction which 

is the inevitable sign of appearance. For that which cannot explain its 
own existence is in external relations » and that which is in external 
relations is in self-contradiction. Thus the most definitive sign of 
appearance is the separation of content from existence, of that’ from 
'that'; and conversely the most important definition of Reality is the 
identity of content and being, of ‘what' and ‘that'. Finitude, therefore, 
which as ‘conditioned’ being has its explansticn outside itself, involves 


inevitably this separation, and so is appearance. Correspondingly only 


what is infinite and all-inclusive can be the Real: 


"Now appearance is content not at one with its existence, a 
'what' loosened from its 'that'.” 


"The Real in the end is self-subsisterit, and contajined wholly 
within itself; and its being is therefore not relative, nor does 
it admit a division of content from existence. In short, relativ- 
ity and self-transcendence, or, as we may call it, ideality, can- 
not as such be the character of ultimate reality...Our conclusion 
is that finite existence must, in the end, not be real; it is an 
appearance which, as such, is transformed in the Absolute...For 
plurality and separateness themselves éxist only by means of relations. 
.--To be different from another is already to have transcended one's 


own 1a 3; and all finite existence is thus incurably relative and 
ideal." 


So a then for Bradley's first line of argument ae the 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Realit ity, p. 165. For other examples 
of this definition of appearance, cf. Ibid, pps. 403, 430, 493, 526. 
2. Ibid, p. 309. This conclusion is interesting in relation to White- 
head's thought because to Whitehead the very reality of the actual 
entity is the fact that it is in relation to all else that is; 
but this is possible only‘tHecause he has separated the principle 
of system and intelligibility from the principle of reality so 
that the unity of the former in relations does not compromise 
the reality of the latter in the form of self-activity. 
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intelligibility and the reality of finite beings. But, we may ask, can 
we not conceive entities which are not dissipated by their external 
relations, finite entities transcendent to change which therefore endure 
throughout a change in euintieas and throughout a change in experience, 
i.e. ‘substances’ and 'selves'? Against this second attempt to formlate 
intelligible categories of finitude » Bradley this time brings to bear 
the implications of his second basic aseuietion: all reality is not 
only unity but also sentient experience. ‘And this new line of argu- 
ment, in combination with his views on relations, makes any such enti- 
ties quite unintelligible and quite useless as principles of explanation. 

Bradley's argument against entities which transcend and so unify 
their changing relations can roughly be summed up as follows. If the enti- 
ty in question is to perform the function for yhich it is intended, then 
it must be a principle of unity and coherence among the diversity of 
phenomena. Thus it must Sranscend the manifold of phenomena in order to 
bring their diversity into a unity; i.e. it must not itself be one of the 
psychical events which it is seeking to cohere, but something else that 
has the qualities of experience, rather than something that is merely 
one of them.1 Such an entity is thus inevitably an ideal construction; 
it is in essence a ‘what' separated froma ‘that’. But again this separa- 
tion is fatal for two reasons. First, if as transcendent to the psychi- 
cal manifold it is thereby shorne of all pgpychical and qualitative je le 
tence, then we know that it cannot exist by our principle that to exist 
means to be experienced. And secondly, if as transcendent it is set out 
of relation to the sean’ phenomena which it seeks to cbhere, then 
clearly it is both unknown to us, and, as an abstraction from reality,,. 
it is impotent with regard to the phenomena: 

"Everything in our concrete world remains the same, and the 


separate existence somewhere of this wretched abstraction serves only as 


1. Bradley. F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 72 
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@ poor and irrelevant excuse for neglecting our own concerns."1 


Thus the attempt to explain diversity in unity in terms of a finite entity 
J >» 


which provides the unity in the diversity is hopeless: | 
. i the self there is variety, and in the self there is unity; 
but in attempting to understand how we fall into inconsistencies 
which, therefore , cannot be the truth."@ 


eis whole line of argument is well sumed up in the following 


the possibility of a ‘transcendent Ego': 
I urge the following If your Ego has 
no content, it is nothing, and it therefore is not experienced; but, 
if on the other hand, it is anything, it is a phenomenon in time... 
If, I repeat, your Ego has no content, then ere it is nothing; | 
and the relation of something to this nothing, and again its action 
upon anything, are utterly unmeaning...Well, then, either you have 
_, not got any relation of phenomena to anything at all; or else the 
other term, your thing the Ego, takes its place among the rest. It 
— becomes another event among psychical events."3 
"And, apart from this objection in the case of its finitude, 
(i.e. the argument from external relations), the self is in any 
case unintelligible. For in considering it we are forced to tran- 
secend mere feeling, itself not satisfactory; and yet we cannot 
reach any defensible thought, and intellectual principle, by 
which it is possible to understand how diversity can be comprehended 
in unity. But if we cannot understand this, and if whatever way 
we have of thinking about the self proves full of inconsistency, 

-. we should then accept what must follow. The self is no doubt the 
highest form of experience which we have, but for all that, it is 
not a true form. It does not give us the facts as they are in 
reality; and as it gives them, they are appearance, appearance and 
error. . . . The end of metaphysics is to understand the universe, to 


find a way of thinking about facts in general which is free from 
contradiction. "+ 


There are, then no finite entities which can provide a unity for 
the diversity of experience, and so no categorial system of reality in 


the Aristotelian sense is possible: 


"We have found that no one aspect of experience is real. None 
is primary, or can serve to explain the others.or the whole. They 
are all alike appearances, and passing away beyond themselves. "5 


This ultimate unintelligibility and therefore final unreality 


Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 113. 
Ibid, p. 102.° 


Toid, p. 204. 
Ibid, p. 103. Parenthetical comment mine. 
Ibid, p. 429.. 
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of the finite world has the profound influence on the total structure 

of Bradley's philosophy which we have mentioned. As we have noted pre- 
viously the inconsistent and unreal character of finite being makes any 
kind of systematic relationship between finites as the principle of intel- 
ligibility impossible, for as Bradley said, all those conceptions by 
which we hope to make experience cohere on. a finite level ‘fall apart 

in our hands'. But if this be true, then our only philosophical alter- 
native is to'accept what must follow', namely to change completely our 
principle of intelligibility and to seek our principle of reality and 
intelligibility beyond appearances in something that transcends finitude. 
Only in an Absolute that transcends because it transforms the self-con- 
tradicting appearances, can the philosophical quest for understanding 

be satisfied. Thus on the basis of the unintelligibility and the unreality 
of the finite world we have established the need for a self-consistent 
and self-sufficient Reality. 

This progression from a dependent finitude to a self-existing 
Absolute may appear to represent a form of the classical cosmological 
argument, and we have in fact alluded already to some similarity. There 
is, however, a very fundamental difference which we shall mention now; | 
the full basis for the difference will be clarified in the last book. In 
the cosmological ieee » based on the doctrine of creation, the inde- 
pendent reality of the finite world is denied, and its dépendence upon 
God for its reality is thus asserted as the only iritelligible account of 
the fact of its existence. The whole argument, however, assumes and dep- 
ends upon the saniewions reality mae existence of the finite. For example, 
without the affirmation thiat finite beings in Ae sense are real and 
thus contain 'being' » there would be no basis et ali for Thomas to assert 


that there is a necessary first cause of being, namely God. Thus, al- 
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though like Bradley the Christian philosopher finds his principle of | 


reality and of final ee beyond the — > he neither denies 

the reality of the finite, nor a abjure ocaplately the effort to a 
make the finite ieieitsatie, In Christian thought the shift in the prin- 
ciple of intelligibility from that of a finite system of categories to 

that of a transcendent principle cancels neither the possibility of nor 

the necessity for some form of categorial stresture of finitude. For 

finitude here remains 'real' and ‘intelligible’ oven though it has been 
transcended, and in a sense, to be Aiseussed later, which Bradley could 

not allow. | 

With Bradley, however, this is not the case, and we should carefully 
recall this ‘point > The finite, which by itself ”" not intelligible and 
was therefore transcended, has not been left as analogically real and | 
thus as still outeietue problems for categorization. Rather, in the 
process of transcending the finite, we have denied the finite. In this 
case, understanding does not come by finding a transcendent principle which 
will clarify our confusion about genuine finite problems. On the contrary, 
| understanding comes by denying that the finite problems ever existed in 
reality at all, as this passage, which we shall repeat, fully shows: 


"And I trust that the reader may agree that their consistent’ 
union (the two sides of the problem of change) is impossible. The 
problem of change defies solution so long as change is not eoerenee 
to the rank of a mere appearance.’ ae 

This view of the unreality of finite sociinnin is in one sense the measure 

of the unreality which Bradley ascribes to appearances, for the appear- 

ances, which seem to be in time and space, to change and to be related, 

do not even have the status necessary to create genuine metaphysical and 

so real problems for anything but ‘practical thought’. There are this 

no metaphysical and real problems amongst appearances; there is only the 


general problem of appearances. This , it seems to me, amounts to almost 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 41. 
clause was added. 


The parenthetical 
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as complete a denial as is possible of what Thomas would call secondary 
causality, the independent efficacy and reality of the fintte qua finite. 
The exact extent to which appearances are ‘illusion’ and ‘unreal’ 
in Bradley's system can be seen in terms of two very important logical 
notions which run through all of his thought, namely the law of identity 
in difference and the doctrine that Reality is the sole subject of judg- 
ment. It is not to our interest to explicate these laws or to show their 
basis, although this would be possible on the basis of the principles 
we have discussed. We can, however, usefully employ sectin meaning and 
implications to make as exact as possible the answer to the difficult 
problem of the status of appearances and finitude generally in Bradley. 
The main implication of the first law for our purposes is that 
there are no distinctions except those of qualitative aifferences.* Now 
since qualitative differences are clearly the ‘whats’ of experience and 
not the ‘that', the principle of essence rather than of existence, this 
doctrine means that with regard to existence there can be no possible 
distinctions, i.e. that there is only one 'that' or existent, namely 


the Absolute. The distinctions, therefore, that we feel in experience 


-are only those of qualitative differences within one identical whole; for 


only where we qualitatively differ from one another are we distinct 
from each other. Thus distinctions are adjectival or ‘accidental! matters, 
for a distinction in existence or 'substance' is unintelligible since 


"mere existence is a vicious abstraction".© In other words, it is not 


_. intelligible to conceive of finite beings as distinct entities or 'sub- 


stances' which are then qualified by the same or different ‘accidents’. 


Phis would be to find distinction in an abstraction, i.e. existence » with 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 249. For a very good 
, discussion of this doctrine, cf. Cleobury, F.H., God, Man and 


the Absolute, London, Hutchinson and Co. 9 1948, pps. 39ff. 
2. 
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no meaning. Rather we are identical as far as existence and being are 


concerned , i.e. identical within the Whole, and then differentiated only 
by qualitative differences. This doctrine, therefore, formulates in a 
very forceful manner the general principle that we have discovered, namely 
that there are no finite realities which in a Penbentatel sense ‘exist' qua 
finite. There are only adjectival differences within one whole which is 
reality; there are many ‘whats but in the end only one ‘that’. In this 
sense it is certainly accurate to say that appearance is the split in the 
'what' from its ‘that’ ,» for the essence of appearance is that what is 
merely an adjective of the Whole is taken as separate from the Whole, 
as a real entity. <a 

The same point is also forcibly expressed in the doctrine that } 
Reality or the Whole is the sole subject of any proposition: 

"On the one side the whole Universe or the Absolute Reality is 

the subject to which in the end every idea is attached...(But) the 


subject in a judgment is never Reality in the fullest sense. It is 
reality taken or meant to be taken under certain conditions and limits."1 


Again in the form of a law of logic this notion expresses what we 
have been formulating as the status of finitude. For its clear implication 
is that there are ultimately no finite subjects of which in truth any- 
thing can be asserted, but that rather each subject of a proposition is 

an abstraction from reality, ‘reality taken under certain conditions.' 

Thus in effect the whole proposition is itself one of the predicates of 
reality, one aspect taken in abstraction from all the rest. Each idea 

and each proposition, therefore, is true in some sense of reality; there 

is no absolute error, nor are there any ‘floating ideas' or realm of 
essences unrelated to reality. All possible propositions in some sense 


qualify reality. On the other hand, any finite proposition is only valid | 


1. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 32. 
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in an adjectival and conditioned Genae. And the reason is that because 
each proposition is an abstraction from a whole of which it is an intre- 
gal part, each is Py taken by itself subject to the ultimate falsity 
and contradi¢sion which we have noticed in finitude per se. As adjectives 
of the whole, finite propositions and finite subjects are ‘real’; taken 
as separately true propositions and as separately existing subjects, they 
are, because they are mere abstractions, 'false' and ‘unreal’. 

This formulation of the status of finitude in terms of these two 
logical rules has, I think, given us an insight into what we finally mean 
by the statement that finitude is ‘unreal’, that appearances are an 
‘illusion'. We do not mean that appearances thereby disappear: ‘Appear- 


ances exist. That is absolutely certain, and to deny it is nonsense. And 


whatever exists must velong to reality".1 and in our next section we shall 
see what an important function appearances do perform. What we do mean 
is that they have a merely adjectival status in relation to a whole which, 
on the one hand, gives them their reality, their ‘'thatness', and on the 
other, gives them their coherence, the systematic relations of their . 
‘whats'. Thus we can say that appearances are ‘illusory’ ina very real 
but a very special sense. They are illusory if they are bition to be real 
or to point to finite realities behind themselves; but if they are taken 
to be the adjectives of a single unified reality, they are its real 
appearances. If we ask for their ontological status, therefore, we can 
say that they are qualities or deterthsitiane of the Absolute, the ways 
in which it reveals its character“- and their status never goes for a 
moment beyond that point. They are ‘appearance’ when these ‘whats' are 
separated from the one 'that'; but they are reality when they are united, 


in the way that they are united, to their one ground and substance: 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 114. 
oF The central distinction with the Christian doctrine ariges at 


this point: whereas to Bradley finitude is a quality of the Absolute, 
8 Christian doctrine finitude is a creature and never an aspect of 
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‘ "Now the answer to our question must depend upon the sense in 
which we use the word ‘quality’. . It, therefore, will cover every- 
thing except the universe taken as such. . The question begins to 
have an interest, however, when we consider any attempt to set up 
some form of finite -existence, or existence itself, as real in dist- 
inction from character in its widest sense, or an attempt in other 
words to discover a finite something which from some side of its 
being is not a ‘somewhat'. And since in any something the distinc- 
tion of 'that' from ‘what’ is not absolute but only relative, such 
a pursuit is in the end illusory. All appearance in the end is but 
content and character which qualifies the Absolute, and it is in 
the end the Absolute alone to which the term quality cannot be 
applied. Here first we find a reality beyond a mere ‘what’; but 
neither here nor anywhere else can we find a reality that is a. 
mere ‘that'. To make reality these two aspects mist be united in- 
separably, and indeed their separation is appearance itself." 


| "Everywhere the finite is self-transcendent, alienated from 
itself, and passing away from itself towards another existence.. 
Hence the finite is appearance because, on the one side, it is 
an adjective of Reality, and because, on the other side, it js 
an adjective which itself is not real."@ “ 

Thus in discussing finitude and appearance we are led inevitably 
to the Whole of which they are the adjectives. Without the Whole we have, 
as we have seen, nothing but confusion, contradiction and unintelligibility; 
and:-since these cannot characterize reality, we have nothing but appear- 
ance, and illusion, and unreality. Thus there is neither intelligibility 
nor existence within the finite itself; these two attributes belong 
solely to the Whole. With the Whole, therefore, we have reality and 
coherence; how this is possible and how it is related to the appearances 


that we know will be the subjects of our next chapters. 


il. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 525-6. 
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Chapter V : ‘Reality 


In beginning our discussion of the nature of Reality let us bring 
en the ways in which we have been led to adopt this idea. In itself, 
piles i.e. as a coherent, self-explanatory unity, Reality never unambiguously 
enters our experience. For as we have found, the two areas of our ex- 
perience where it might appear, in feeling and in thinking, are in them- 
selves anything but such a unity. How do we, then, arrive at such an 
idea? As the whole of our discussion so far indicates, the conception 
of the Absolute is both necessitated and made possible by the union of 
the two streams of thought with which we started. In feeling we experience 
a-unity, a unity in which there are no distinctions » but a unity which 
is not perfect and so leads beyond itself. In thought, on the other hand, 
we find the demand for a unity of and beyond the distinctions of thought, 
and we inevitably imply, in the very act of thinking itself, that such a 
unity is true of the real. Thus to satisfy both these demands or needs, 
the one from feeling and the other from thought, we conceive of a unity, 
similar in structure to that one we know in feeling, but also similar 
as transcendent over distinctions, to that which we find implied in 
thought. And the combination of these two sources provides us with the in 
conception of a Reality which is a unified Whole of experience. 
"But to gain an idea of its main features - an idea true so 
far as it goes though abstract and incomplete - is a different 
endeavor. . For these main features, to some extent, are within our 
experience; and again the idea of their combination is, in the ab- pi 
stract, quite intelligible. : 
I will end this chapter by briefly mentioning the sources of 
such knowledge. First, in mere feeling, or immediate presentation, 
we have the experience of a whole . . This whole contains diversity, 
_ and on the other hand, is not parted by relations. . .But it serves 
to suggest to us the general idea of a total experience, where 


will and thought and feeling may all once more be one . . And, again 
the relational form, as we saw, pointed everywhere to a unity. 
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It implies a substantial totality beyond relations and above then, 
. . . Now, if we gather (as we can) such considerations into one, 
they will assuredly supply us with a positive idea. We gain from' 
them the knowledge of a unity which transcends and yet contains 


every manifold appearance. They supply us not an experience, but 

an abstract idea, an idea which we make by uniting certain elements. 

- And the mode of union, once more in the abstract, is actually given. 
Thus we know what is meant by an experience, which embraces all 
divisions, and yet somehow possesses the direct nature of feeling. 

We can form the general idea of an absolute experience in which 

phenomenal distinctions are merged, a:whole become immediate at a 

higher stage without losing any richness."1 

This progression by analogy and inference from finite experience 
to an absolute experience is, then, the method by which Bradley arrives 
at the central conception of his philosophy. The basis for the character 
. 
of this conception isthe analogy of thought and feeling, each providing 
some ‘element! to the total notion, although it is clear that in some 
sense the unity of feeling is, so to speak, the guiding analogy. And the 
_ basis for the truth of this conception is again a combination of these 
two aspects of our inner life. First, the reality of our own experience , 
itself and therefore of its unity attests the reality of an absolute 
experience. And second, the postulate of thought that in seeking and find- 
ing coherence it is also finding the real, guarantees the validity of a 


coherent unity at.the base of all exper Lend ; 


The positive character of this conception of Reality as well as 
the sources from which it is derived is also made clear in the following: 


_ “But upon reflection we perceived that our denial, (of the 
reality of appearances) must rest upon positive knowledge. It can 
only be because we know, that we venture to condem. Reality there- 
fore, we are sure, has a positive character, which rejects mere 
appearance and is incompatible with discord. On the other hand, it 
cannot be a something apart, a position qualified in no way save as 
the negative of phenomena. . The Reality, therefore, must be One, _ 
not as excluding diversity, but as somehow including it in such a 


way as to transform its character. There is plainly not anything 
that can fall outside the Real. .. 


And we found that this Absolute is experience . Sateabe that is 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 140-1. 
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really what we mean when we predicate or speak of anything. It is* 
not one-sided experience, as mere volition or mere thought; but it 
is a whole superior to and embracing all incomplete forms of life. 
This whole mist be immediate like feeling, but not, like feeling, 
immediate at a level below distinction and relation. The Absolute 
is immediate as holding and transcending these differences. And 
because it cannot contradict itself, and does not suffer a division 
of idea from existence, it has therefore a balance of pleasure 

over pain. In every sense it is perfect."1 


Having, therefore, provisionally derived and validated this notion 
of the Absolute, let us now proceed to explore this conception further 
by asking, first, what the Absolute is supposed ‘to do' in this systen, 
and then secondly, what the relation may be between this Absolute and 
its appearances. 

The Absolute, as we have found, has been postulated in this phil- 
osophy in response, on the one hand, to the demand of thinking itself 
for a unity that will satisfy thought, and an the other hand, in response 
to the intuition that in the felt unity of experience we are in direct 
and yet ‘imperfect’ contact with reality. Thus the.idea of Reality ts 
conceived in order to provide: (a) a basis for an intelligible ‘universe : 
and (b) a self-sufficient and substantial basis for the incomplete reality 
which we do know in feeling. The functions, therefore, which the Absolute 
performs in this system of thought correspond roughly to these two 
bases for its conception. It is at one and the same time the principle 


of the intelligibility of appearances and their reality. 


The notion 


of Reality provides a basis for the coherence and harmony required by 
thought and yet not found in experience, and it provides a source or 


ground for the reality of the '‘unreal' contents of psychical experience. 


Let us see how Bradley himself expresses these two functions: 


"The universe as a whole may be called intelligible. It may be 
known to come together in such a way as to realize, throughout and 
thoroughly, the cOmpiete demands of a perfect intellect. And every 
Single element, again, is intelligible because it is taken up into 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 213. Parenthetical 
comment added. 
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and absorbed in a whole of this character. But the universe is not 
intelligible in the sense that it can throughout be understood; nor, 
starting from the mere inteliect, could you anticipate its features 

in detail. For in answering the demands of the intellect, the Whole 
supplements and makes good its characteristic defects, so that the 
perfected intellect, with these, has lost its own special nature."1 


"Appearance without reality would be impossible, for then 
what would appear? And reality without appearance would be nothing 
for there certainly is nothing outside appearances. But on the 
other hand, Reality is not the sum of things. It is the unity in 
which all things, coming together, are transmuted, in which they 
are all changed alike, though not changed equally. And as we have 
perceived, in this unity relations of isolation and hostility are 
affirmed and absorbed. ‘These also are harmonious in the Whole..."@ 


“The Absolute is that by which all reality, and all truth and 
goodness and beauty, in their various degrees are, and without 
whieh they are nothing. "3 | 

"There is no why or how besides the self-evident process, and 


towards its own differences this Whole is at once their how and their 


why, their being, substance, and ose, their reason, ground and 


principle of diversity and unity." cs 


Thus in Bradley's thought the Absolute provides at one and the same 
time the ground for the reality and being of all appearances and aiso 
the basis for their intelligible harmony and unity. One could say that — 
it is in this identification of the principles of reality and of intelli- 
gibility, and in their ascription exclusively to the Absolute, remarkably 
well illustrated in the above quotations, that the center of the unique- 
ness of this type of philosophy dies. For here surely at least in the 
realm of content, is aii point where this thought diverges most from that 
of Whitehead on the one hand, and that of Christian faith on the other. 
Whitehead finds these two principles represented by different factors 
within the total system of finitude (i.e. God and creativity), and thus 
he has on this issue almost no immediate point of agreement with Bradley. 


Christian faith, on the other hand, agrees that the final principles of 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps.426--7. Note the 
clear explication here of the new principle of intelligibility, 
namely that it is in terms of the Whole rather than in terms of 
finite relations that the world becomes intelligible. 


2. Ibid, p. 432. Again it is the Whole that resolves the contradic- 
tions and disharmonies of finitude. 


- Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Realit Me 
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existence and of intelligibility are united in one God. Nevertheless, in 
its doctrine of creation it expresses the notion that existence and intel- 
ligibility are not exclus ively referred to the Godhead since He has seen 
fit to create a real and an orderly world which, while it depends upon 
Him for this existence and this intelligibility, is still not to be 
identified with Him. Thus in the problem of the relation of the princi- 
wties of existence and of intelligibility to each other and to the world 
of finitude, we have both the heart of the differences between these 
three ways of viewing things, and also the center of the meaning of the 
doctrine of creation. In making clear, therefore, that Bradley identifies 
the principles of intelligibility and of reality in the Absolute we have 
made explicit his point of fundamental disagreement with Whitehead, and 
in emphasizing the fact that these two principles are referred exclusive- 
ly to the Absolute » we have clarified his basic divergence from the 
Christian doctrine. When, moreover, we explore more fully the relation 
of this Reality to its appearances, we shall find this divergence from 


the Christian view becoming even more apparent 3; and so this we shall 


now proceed to do. 


J 


In the previous chapter we have clarified in part the relation of 


_ @ppearances to the Whole. That is, we found that taken alone appearances 


are self-contradictory and so illusory and unreal, and that they can 
only be considered 'real' if taken as adjectives of the Whole. But there 
remain A issues not yet explicated: (a) the relation of Reality 
\ to these adjectives which are its appearances; and (b) the sense in which 
the appearances are ‘real' in the Whole, and how these ‘'real' appearances : 
are related to the! and ‘discrepant’ appearances that we 
know in our restless, unsatisfactory experience. 


There has been one implication steadily involved in all that 
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we have been saying, and yet never made quite explicit. Since this is 
‘ for our purpose perhaps the most important of Bradley's notions, 
spend some time on it now. This is the notion that the Absolute is onto- 


we shall 


logically immanent in and not in any real sense transcendent over its 
appearances.! It is clear that the immanence of the Absolute in its appear- 
ances has been implied throughout our ecsiaas ie have found that all 
qualities and differences of experience characterize an underlying iden- 


tity, that all predicates are qualifications of the one Real Subject, and 


finally that all appearances are adjectives of the One Reality: 


"All is appearances, and no appearance, nor any combination of 
these, is the same as Reality. This is half the truth, and by itself 
it is a dangerous error. . The Absolute is its appearances, it 
really is all and every one of then. That is the other half-truth 
we have insisted upon. . The Absolute is each appearance, and is all, 
but it is not any one as such. . Every attitude of experience, 
every sphere or level of the world, is a necessary factor in the 
Absolute. . And thus the Absolute is immanent alike through every 
region of appearances. There are degrees and ranks, but, one and 
all, they are alike indispensable. "2 


We now come, therefore, to the other half of the central proposi- 


tion which is this philosophy: Reality and Appearance, in so far as they 


are, are one. 


and for its intelligibility, so in its own way the Absolute is dependent 
upon its appearances. For just as appearances considered apart from the 
Whole are illusory and self-contwadicting abstractions, so in its own 
sense Reality considered apart from its Se SAE is illusory and ab- 
stract. The two are so inextricably, and yet not at all simply, tied to 
one another in a system ofmutual dependence, that in neither case can 
the one transcend the other, i.e. be separated from the other either in 
conception or in being. This identity or unity of Appearance and Reality 


that we have stressed is perhaps an oversimplification of a complex phil- 


1. What these rather vague and ambiguous words mean will, I hope, 
be clearer as we proceed; at the present we wish merely to pre- 
sent the general issue. 


2. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 430-1. 
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osophy since in Bradley all appearance is ultimately transformed in the 


Absolute so that the Absolute is not simply the appearances that we know 
in experience. Nevertheless, we are convinced that with this careful 
gaulification, the equation stands:’-appearances are nothing but the ad- 
jectives of Reality, and Reality is nothing but the intelligible whole 
within which these appearances are and are united. 

We have just stated that the firm denial of ontological transcendence? 
as a character of the Absolute sand badied upon its degenhence upon the ap- 
pearances. What form, then, init that dependence take; why is the Abso- 
lute dependent upon ‘mere appearance’? In general the arguments against 
the independence or ontological transcendence of the Absolute are the 
same as those we have already enumerated against the conception of a | | 
finite ‘being’ that lies behind its appearances. Just as such a mythical 
finite entity ‘varned out under criticism be ‘gere appearance’ in its 
— form, so a transcendent Absolute sould itself be mere appearance: 

"All appearance in the end is but content and character that qual- 
ifies the Absolute. . Here first we find a reality which is beyond 
a mere ‘what'; but neither here nor anywhere else can we find a 


reality which is a mere ‘that’. To make reality these two aspects 


must be united inseparably, and indeed their separation is vei 
ance itself. "2 7 


. 


In other words, a pure ‘that’, i.e. an unqualified Piyeal or existence, 
without a ‘what', i.e. without appearance or sensed quality, is a mon- 
strous abstraction, and thus is appearance itself. The 'that' is as in- 
separably dependent upon the ‘what ' as the latter on the former. 
The first and most Agee ARS reason why no 'that' can possibly be : 
or be conceived apart from the various ‘whats' of experience, is that : 
‘veaitte, as we have seen, is experience and thus is incurably related to : 
appearances. If we try to amagene Reality as something other than exper- . | 


-. No matter how much may be made of the notion of ‘transformation’. | | 
2. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 526. ) 
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ience, as something other than appearances albeit transformed, we can 


imagine it only as an abstraction, for reality is experience. Hence the 


notion of a transcendent Reality contradicts its own intent; it ceases 
in being transcendent (ontologically speaking) to be real at all: 


"But this objection (i.e. that the Absolute is a thing-in itself) 
forgets that our whole is not anything but sentient experience. And 
it forgets that, even when we understand by ‘thought’ its strict 
discursive form, our reality does not exist apart from this. Emph- 
atically the Absolute is nothing if taken apart from any single one 
of its elements.” 


Thus if we try to take the Whole or to conceive it apart from appearances 
we have a non-existent entity. | 


Secondly, and for the same reason, we shall find ourselves with 


f 


an entity that is a completely empty concept and so quite meaningless. 
It will be empty because all content is the 'what' of experience, that 


is, appearances, and this an entity independent of appearances will 
ipso facto lack: 


"But on the other hand, the value of the Whole is not separable 
from that of its diverse aspects, and 1p the end, apart from any 
one of them, it is reduced to nothing." 


"We found that Reality was not the appearances, and that result 
must hold good; but, on the other hand, reality is certainly not 
something else which is unable to appear. For that is sheer self- 
contradiction which is plausible only so long as we do not realize 
its meaning. The assertion of a reality falling outside knowledge, 
is quite nonsensical. . And reality set on one side and apart from 
all appearance would assuredly be nothing. Hence what is certain 
is that, in some way, these inseparables are joined." 


And finally, reality without appearances would be a being or entity 
without any self-identity at all: 


"Identity in the first place (let me not weary repeating this ‘ 
after Hegel) apart from and not qualified by diversity is not iden- 
tity at all. So that without differences and qualification by dif- 
ferences this supposed thing would not even be the same, continue 
or endure at all. . Again to seek to place either ’the identity or 
the differences in mere ‘existence’ is, so far as I can see, quite 


futile - mere existence being once more a self-contradictory idea 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 152. The parenthetical 
clause is added. 


2. Bradley, F. H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 68 
3. Bradley, ByH.;' Reality, pps. 113-5. 
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which ends intonsense."1 
‘Thus to Bradley the notion of a transcendent being, separate in 

ontological status from the world of finitude and not dependent upon it, 
is an impossible, meaningless and self-contradictory conception. Such an 
entity could have neither existence, content, nor identity without the 
concrete diversified reality which appearances would contribute. It would, 
in other words, be as much of an abstraction in its own way as appearances 
taken as separate realities vere in theirs. The Absolute and its appear- 
ances are thus inseparably joined together. It is useful to note in pass- 
ing that this argument is based tirsudhont upon the second of Bradley's 
affirmations, namely that Reality is experience and nothing but experience. 

_ Bradley, however, is not yet finished with his critique of onto- 
logical transcendence. If we grant. that the idea might ‘be possible, he 
assures us that it would still be utterly useless. ‘The conception of the 


Absdlute has, as we have”seen, been formulated in order to bring order 


and unity out of the chaos and unreality of appearances, in order to ‘. 


satisfy the intellect which demands such an order. But surely a tran- 
scendent entity cannot be the principle of unity among the diversity of 
appearance, for, in being external to appearances, the problem of its 
relation to the phenomena would still be there to haunt us with its 


spectre of an infinite regression. The solution to the problem of the 


diversity and disharmony of our pluralistic experience is, therefore, 
not some entity besides these differences, but an identity that runs 

| < 
through all of them because it is within them, and thus is able to har- 


monize them within the unity of its own experience and feeling. 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 541. ‘There could 


be, I imagine, no more scathing criticism than this of the 
Thomist conception of an absolute being essentially unrelated 
to the world, i.e. having no ‘accidents'. Let us also note 
how on Bradley's terms the whole classical Christian con- 
ception of a ‘voluntary’ creation ‘at a moment', which clearly 
implies the ability of God to exist 'by Himself', is here 
rendered quite meaningless and irrational. 
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Thus because the demand of our thought is for a systematic unity of the 
diversity which 1s experience, we can allow no other solution to that 
demand than a Whole which is just such a unity, @ unity not separate 
from the diversity, but of the diversity. To Bradley thought demands that 
reality be a systematic whole; in so far, therefore, as the Reality which | 
he conceives is conceived in response to this demand of thought, Reality 
will be merely a system of the whole. And as the system of thought is 
‘for its intelligibility dependent completely upon its parts, so Reality 
will throughout be dependent upon its appearances - for a system un- 
related to its parts is ams empty, meaningless and useless as an exper- . 
ience without qualitative content. That for Bradley thought. demands and 
fundamentally beiabtitans reality according to mists an immanent systema- 
tic whole is clear from the following: 

"There must, as we have seen be an identity and in that identity 
-@ ground of distinction and connection. But that ground, if external 
to the elements into which the conjunction must be analyzed, becomes 
for the intellect a fresh element, and it itself calls for synthesis 


in a fresh point of unity. But hereon, because in the intellect no 
intrinsic connections were found, ensues the infinite process.... 


The remedy might lie here. If the diversities were comple- 
mentary aspects of a process of connection and distinction, the 
process mot being external to the elements or again a foreign con- 
pulsion to the intellect, but itself the intellect's own proprius 
motus, the case would be altered. . And if all that we find were in 
the end such a self-evident and self-complete whole, containing ~ 
in itself as constituent processes the detail of the universe, so 
far as I can see the intellect would receive satisfaction in full. 
That abstract identity_should satisfy the intellect, even in part, 
is wholly impossible." 


Just as, therefore, the affirmation that reality is experience 


necessitated the subsequent statement that the Whole must be a unity of 


experience and nothing beyond that, so now we have discovered that the 


affirmation that the real is the systematic unity of thought involves 
substantially the same conception of the Whole. For this affirmation 


entails a system of identity within diversity in-which neither the identity 


~ 


i. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 507-8. 
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and unity can ns nceaente from the diversity, nor the diversity from the | 
unity, a system in which, in other words, Reality is as dependent upon 
appearances as appearances are on Reality. We said at the beginning 
that the analogies of feeling and of thought with which Bradley began, 
: which together defined for him what was real and what was intelligible, 
tn the end be the causes of the immanent character of his 
osophical notions. This discussion of why the Absolute is an immanent 
entity and any traditional notion of transcendence beyond the world of 
appearance is an impossible conception , has surely been a clear example 
of the intimite relation between metaphysical method and the analogies with 
which it proceeds on the one hand, and the constitutive notions with 
which it ends on the other. Whether or not in the end the traditional 
conception of a transcendent Goa is on other terms or for other reasons 
a@ necessary, a possible or a useful idea, is not our concern at the 
moment. It can, however, be said with truth that such a notion is quite 
impossible if the metaphysical method utilized by Bradley is adopted. 

The immanence which characterizes Bradley's Absolute, or as 
we may now justifiably call it, his pantheism, is made particularly 
evident by a point on which Bradley himself expressed some ‘ees. This 
point concerns the interesting question whether in the px clean walce 
makes up the Absolute there is any element which falls outside the exp- 
erience of finite centers. Bradley was never certain of the answer to 
this problem, © but the fact that this question could have been a serious 
one for him shows how fer he was from a theistic position. Apparently 
he saw that any answer to this question was certain tp raise serious 
problems for his thought. That is to say, if, on the one hand, the exper- . 


ience which finally harmonizes appearance and so is the Absolute per se 


1. This traditional notion of transcendence will be further explica- = 
ted in Book ITT. 


Cf. the discussions on this topic in Bradley, Appearance 
and Reality, pps. 2393 248, 468, and 563. 
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is not within and part of finite experience, then how can the separation | 


of Reality and Appearance be explained, and the problems of the tran- 
scendence of the inchinbe and of the reality of the finite experiences, 
problems which we have just enumerated, then be avoided? But if, on the 
other hand, the Absolute is nothing besides the finite experiences, in 
what experience does the final harmony fulfil itself? In any case, here 
is his answer: 


"There is nothing, so far as I can see, to suggest that any 
aspect of any relation lies outside the experience-matter contained 
in the finite centers. The relations, as such, do not and cannot 
exist in the Absolute. And the question is whether that higher ex- 
perience, which contains and transforms the relations, demands any 
element not somehow experienced within the centers. For assuming 
such an element I can myself perceive no ground. . It is better 
on the whole to conclude that no element of Reality falls outside 
of finite centers."1 


"The Universe is nowhere apart from the lives of the individuals, 
and whether as truth or otherwi@e, the Universe realizes itself not 
at all except through their differences."2 


We could, I think have no more forcible statements of immanence 
than these. Reality is the system and unity of ampesrensns and it is 
nothing ane. And if we go on: to add, as we do, that it is experience 
as well as unity, then we must be careful to mean only an experience 
that is not centered elsewhere than throughout the experiences and 
qualities that make it up. There ig nothing beside the totality of 
experiences except their harmony, and yet that seein is nothing 
besides their totality. Such seems to be the conception of the rela- 
tion of appearances to Reality and the basis for their mutual dependence. 

The moment, however, that we have attempted to make what might 
seem to be a fairly simple identification between Reality and its appear- 
ances, we know that we are not being true to Bradley. If there is one 


thing upon which he insists, it is that Reality is not just an arrangement 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 468. 
e. Bradley, F. H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 12l. 
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of appearances as they come to us. Such an ‘arrangement' would merely 


eave the world of appearances as chaotic as we originally found it: 


"The Absolute is beyond a mere arraggement, however well compen- 


sated, though an arrangement is assuredly one aspect of its being. 
Reality consists, as we saw, in a higher experience P superior to 
the distinctions which it includes and overrides." 


We are, therefore, at this point brought to the important doctrine 
of ‘transformation’ : appearances are, when brought into the harmony of 
the Absolute, transformed beyond thaneives. The need for this doctrine 
has, of course, been clear from the first. At the start of our discussion 
we saw that the Real was not just a system of terms and etakbeie in 


harmonious unity, but a whole that transcended all distinctions so that 


the terms and relations vanish into the unity of the Absolute: 


"All differences, we have urged repeatedly, come-together in 
the Absolute. In this, how we do not know, all distinctions are 
fused, and all relations disappear."@ 


Thus terms and relations must themselves be 'transformed' in the Absolute 


if the higher unity beyond distinctions for which we seek is to be found. 


The doctrine of transformation, however, has an even more impor- 
tant function than this, a function which concerns its relation to the . 
problem of disharmony and evil among appearances. As we have seen, the 
central importance of the Absolute in Bradley's thought is the fact that 
in it are resolved the disharmonies and inconsistencies characteristic 
of finite life. This resolution takes place in terms of the .'transform- 
tion' which appearances undergo in the Absolute. Thus if we are to under- 


stand what transformation is and how it takes place, if in fact we are 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 172. The contradiction 
between the phrase in this quotation referent to a ‘higher exper- 
ience' and the denial in the last quotation that there can be any 
unigue center within which such a higher experience could realize 
itself, is one of the most baffling points in Bradley. It illustrates 
clearly the fundamental tension in this system between the tendency | 
to maintain the reality of appearances on the one hand, and to find a 
transformed and so transcendent unity on the other. It is our view 


that in his philosophy this tension is never resolved. 
a. Ibid, p. 179. 
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to understand at all the function and place of the Absolute in this 


system, then clearly we must comprehend more specifically the nature and 
source of the disharmony which is characteristic of appearances. Let us, 
therefore, bring together several of the threads of our discussion to 


clarify this issue. 


From our discussion of the unreality of appearances it has, Il 


think, been very clear that the source of confusion and self-contradic- 


tion among appearances has been the attempt to understand, to ‘take’, the 


appearances as indicative of plural realities. There are no such plural 


realities » for such an understanding of the world leads to self-contra- 


diction; thus the effort so to understand the world is the cause of dis- 
harmony. The wid, therefore, only becomes harmonious when we give up -__—’ 
the effort so to understand it, and seek rather to understand it as 
comprised by the diverse adjectives of one sole reality. Such then has 

been the result of our discussion of the unreality and disharmony of 


appearances. | 
Now in this discussion it is clear that the underlying cause of 


, confusion, or to put the problem in its classical terms, the cause of 


evil, is the fact of distinction: itself, or, as we might call it, the 


fact of finitude, the attempt to find a 'that' for the ‘whats' of exper- 

ience on this side of the Absolute. Our whole dineuseiin so far has con- 

firmed:the notion that the Absolute is the sole individual and that all 

appearances are its adjectives. Thus any claim to individuality within 

the realm of finitude is the ‘primal sin'; in this system it is the s] 


claim of the adjective to be ‘like God', i.e. to be a substantive. The 


claim to finite being and finite meaning is the real principle of 


disorder and evil in this philosophy. This principle runs!throughout 
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Bradlgy's philosophy, and we shall discuss it further below. We have 


already seen it very plainly with regard to finite beings, to ontology; 


now let us see some examples from other spheres of life. In each case » A 
we shall find that it is finite individuality that is the source of 

” ‘evil', and oenversely that it is all-inclusive universality that is the 
source of ‘good': 


"And, if so, error will come merely from isolation and defect, 
from the limitation of each being to the ‘this’ and the ‘mine’. . 
Its arrangement becomes true in a wider rearrangement of ‘what' and 
'that'. Error is truth when it is supplemented. And its positive 
isolation is reducible, and exists as a mere element within the whole. wl 


_ “The ends which fail, we may reply, are ends selected by our- 
selves, and selected more or less erroneously. They are too partial 
as we have taken them, and if included in a larger end to which 
they are relative, they cease to be failures. . Idea and existence 
we find not to agree, and this discord we call evil. But when these 
two sides are enlarged and each taken more widely, both may well — 
come together. I do not mean, of course, that every finite end as 
such is realized. I mean that it is lost, and becomes an element, 
in a wider idea which is one with existence."@ 


: "That is more perfect which is separated from perfection by a 
smaller interval. And the interval is measured by the amount of 


rearrangement and of addition required in order to turn an appear- 
ance into Reality." 


y, "And, even so and in any case, the members of an organism must 

of necessity be sacrificed more or less to the whole. For they 

must more or less be made special in their function, and that means 
rendered to some extent one-sided and narrow. And, if so, the har- 
mony of their individual being must inevitably in some degree suffer. "+ 


Now the point which we wish to make in this connection is that 
the view that distinction and finitude per se is the principle of disorder 
is finally dependent upon the immanent ontology which we have just dis- 
cussed. Reality, as we have found, is the principle of harmony and unity 


among appearances; one might also say that God in Christian faith is the 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 172-3. 
2. bid, p. 
3: Ibid, p. 364. 


Ibid, p. 373. If one compares this passage with I Corinthians 12:4-12, 
one can see the vast difference involved here in the estimate of the 


_ Value and possibilities of finitude and of particularity per se. 
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principle of harmony among finite beings. — But there is a crucial dif- 


ference, and this difference may serve to bring out our point. A tran- : 


scendent entity can become a principle of unity through a change in the 


° qualitative character of the beings which it coheres. This is because 
the qualities in this case are the qualities of finite beings and not of 
the principle of coherence itself, i.e. God. Thus the source of evil can 
here be in the qualities of these finite beings and not in the fact of 
their finitude as such, and ao the source of harmony can be in a quali- 
tative change among the finite and not the loss of finitude itself. When, 
however, Reality is its appearances, this solution is not possible. For 

here, as we have found, the qualitative characters of appearances are 
; ipso facto the character of the Absolute itself, for no ‘what’ within 
appearance is anything but a qualification of the Real, and no qualita- 
tive character within experience is lent within the final unity: 

"But, upon the one hand, in the Absolute no appearance can be 


lost. pach one contributes and is essential to the unity of the 
whole.” 


"We do not know how all these partial unities come together 
- in the Absolute, but we may be sure that the content of not one is 
obliterated. The Absolute is richer for every discord, and for all 
diversity which it embraces."3 


Thus the discord must arise from the fact of distinction itself 
and so ultimately from the ignorance that posits that distinction. For 
. Since appearances are in some sense already harmonious in the Whole, the 
disharmony cannot come from their qualitative character. The qualities 
of all the things we know are the qualities of perfection, and are as 
“qualities therefore perfect. It is, then, their finitude, their partiém- 


larity of being, wrongly ascribed to them in our ignorance, which is the 


1. To put this point in theological language, the fact that God tran- 
 geends and so is not identical with the world means that the world 

can be evil and under the judgement of God and yet not evil because 
of its finitude. If God is the world then evil can only result 
from the ignorance of this equation, i.e. taking the world as real 
qua finite. 

2. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 404. + 

3. Ibid, p. 180. 
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source of the infinite discord of appearance. It is when we take these 


qualities as indication of finite realities, as predicates of finite 
propositions, or as descriptions of finite goals that they become ‘unreal’, 
that our propositions become *unteme', and that our acts become ‘evil’. 

It is curiously and finally our ignorance - or perhaps we should use 

the genuinely Indiah word 'avidya' - which, in positing a finite world 

as real, as true and as meaningful qua finite, is the cause of discord, 
disharmony, untruth and evil. 

The equation, therefore, of Reality and Appearance! means that 
inevitably discord and evil come from the fect of 
theism, "Maya" is alike the creator of finitude, illusion and evil. Con- 
versely, therefore » the same doctrine of immanence means that the eradi- 
cation of discord and evil involves the disappearance of finitude, the 
loss of all distinctions of being and of -taesihiaaen If the unity is a 
unity of the parts, an immanent unity, then the unity is only possible 
in so far as the parts relinquish their particularity, their ‘partness' ; 
and become aspects of the whole. Only if the principle of unity lies 
outside any whole which may be made of the parts, can the particularity 
of the parts » i.e. the value and reality of their distinction and infe- 
pendence from each other as such, be retained as a unity or harmony is 
achieved. Or to put this point in Bradley's own language, the ‘this’ and 
the ‘mine’ can in terms of a transcendent unity be transformed to a new 
kind of ‘this’ and 'mine', for, the problem being not self but selfish- 
ness, the solution can be a new self, a new 'this' and ‘mine’, But ina 
philosophy of immanence, ‘due unity is a unity of the parts, the 'this- 
— ness‘ and the 'myness' of the 'this' and the 'mine' are as such the 


problem, for all their qualities are already the qualities of perfection. 
| ¥ 


The result is that the unity of that perfection is achieved only by 


1. Cf. the careful qualification of this ‘equation', pps. 81-2. 
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removing entirely the distinction as such of the ‘this’ and the ‘mine’, 


‘In the following important quotations ,» therefore, let.us note how for 


Bradley the qualities which were found in the ‘this-mine' are all kept 


in the whole; what is dissolved entirely is the distinction itself: 


“the self-consciousness of the part, its consciousness of itself 
even in opposition to the whole - all will be contained within the 
absorbing experience. For this will embrace all self-consciousness 
harmonized, though, as such, transmuted and suppressed. wl 


"Reality owns no feature or aspect which cannot in its turn be dis- 
tinguished, none which cannot in this way become a mere adjective 
or predicate. The same conclusion holds of the 'this', in whatever 
sense you take it. There is nothing there that could form an intrac- 
table crudity, nothing which can refuse to qualify and be merged in 
the ultimate Reality." ne 


"We have no basis on which to doubt that all content comes to- 
gether harmoniously in the Absolute. We have no reason to think that 
any feature adheres to the ‘this’, and is unable to transcend it. . 
But we found no reason why such feelings, considered in any feature 
or aspect, should persist self-centered and aloof. It seemed possible, 
to say the least, that they might all blend with one another, and 
be merged in the experience of the one Reality. . The ‘this' and 
the ‘mine’ are now absorbed as ejeqents within our Absolute. "3 


"For our Absolute was not a mere intellectual system. It was an 
experience overriding every species of one-sidedness, and throughout 
it was at once intuition, feeling and will. But, if so, the opposi- 
tion of the ‘this’ becomes at once unmeaning. For feelings, each 
possessing a nature of its own, may surely come together, and be 
fused in the Absolute. . That partial experiences should run to- 
gether, and should unite their deliverances to produce one richer 
whole - is there anything here incredible?" 


Let us notice in these quotations the following two points: (a) 


that all qualities of whatever sort are parts of the harmony of the 


Absolute and qualify it; and (b) that it is the distinction per se, the 


'this' apart from its qualitative content, which is regarded as '‘one- 


sided', ‘self-centered' and ‘aloof', and which is therefore transcen- 


ded and dissolved in the harmony. The ‘myness' of my experience is what 


disappears in the unity; the experience as 


quality is what remains in 


the Absolute. An immanent harmony of appearances means inevitably that 


Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 161-2. 
Ibid, p. 205. 


Ibid, pps. 2lle2,. 
Ibid, p. 200. 
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the distinctions of finitude per se are both the source of discord and 


the victims of harmony. And since this is the case, we can appreciate the 
measure of the evil of this particularity in Bradley's view when we 
remember the seriousness with which he took the chaos and the confusion 
of appearance. 

Our topic, however, is the transformation that takes place within 


the Absolute. And we have discussed the problem of evil and its solution 


in order the better to clarify what is meant by the transmutation that 
takes place. It has, I think, been made clear that qualities as such are 
not lost in the harmony of Reality; what is lost and ‘left behind’ are 
the distinctions of finitude themselves. The qualities sink into a new 
unity, and since that unity is of the same qualities, this means that 
inevitably it is the old artificial unities that must perish. It is 
*3 the loss these distinctions, of these old unities » that gives meaning 
in the following quotation to the words ‘coming together’, ‘transmuted’, 
‘changed' and so on, for the qualitative diversity remains: 
"But on the other hand (we must repeat this) Reality is not 
* the sum of things. It is the unity in which all things, coming to- 
gether, are transmuted, in which they are changed all alike, though 
not changed equally. And, as we have perceived, in this unity re- 
pute lations of isolation and hostility are affirmed and absorbed. These 
also are harmonious in the Whole, though not of course harmonious as 
such, and while severally confined to their natures as separate."1 
It would, however, be wrong to speak of ‘mere' transmutation. For 
the loss of the distinctions, the loss of the separation of the ‘what’ - 
from the ‘that’ in which finitude and appearance consist, means that in- 
evitably a radical change of appearances themselves takes place within 
the unity. .We can see this provisionally when we consider ene fact that 


appearance is chaotic in the extreme with distinctions and a perfect 


harmony without them. But the change is even more radical than that 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 432. 
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resolution of disharmony would indicate. Upon analysis we find that all 

the —_— characteristics of appearance are seemingly in their 

osciniiies nature dependent on the distinction of the ‘what’ and the 


‘that’. We have seen that this is true preeminently of phenomenal exper- 


fence and of thought; it is also, in part, true of feeling; and it is 
in toto true of truth, beauty, goodness and religion.1 Each of these as- 


pects of finite experience «is, as Bradley himself maintains, identifiable 
and definable as itself because it involves a seperation of existence | 
and content, a duality of idea and actuality. Thus ubion that separation 
is removed in the harmony beyond distinctions, the characteristic fea- 
tures of each of these aspects of our total experience are removed too. 
We know, of course, from our doctrine of immanence that none of these 
characteristics of finite experience disappears. However, we also know 
from the same doctrine that they are transformed quite beyond our recog- 


nition, for their character as we know them is dependent upon that which 


is ispo facto lost: 

"Every flame of passion, chaste or carnal, would still burn in 
the Absolute unguenched and unabridged, a note absorbed in the har- 
mony of its higher bliss. We cannot imagine, I admit, how in de- 
tail this can be. But.if truth and fact are to be one, then in some 
such way thought must reach its consummation. But in that consum- 

mation thought has certainly been so transformed, that to go on 
calling it thought seems indefensible."° 


"But in any case, apart from this, there is, (‘in the inmost 
being of the good') implied the suggestion of an idea, distinct 
from the fact while identified with it. Each of these features is 
necessary and each is inconsistent with the other. And the resol- 
ution of this difference between idea and existence is both demanded 
by the good, and yet remains unattainable. Its accomplishment, in- 
deed, would destroy the proper essence of goodness. 

Hence obviously the good is not the Whole, and the Whole, as 
such, is not the good. . For the Absolute is not its appearances. 
But. . such a truth is itself partial and false, since the Absolute 
appears in its phenomena and is real nowhere outside them. We indeed 

‘ gan only deny that it is any one because it is all of them in unity."3 


1. For the treatments of beauty, goodness and religion, cf. Bradley, 


F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 411, 363, and 393 respectively. 
2. Ibid, De 152. 


3. Ibid, pps. 363--4. Parenthetical clause 
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"We have seen that the various aspects of experience imply 
x one another and that-all point to a unity which comprehends and 
perfects them. 
aspects is unknown. "+ 


The principles implied in the above notions will be important for 
“our Pare when we come to discuss the status of our metaphysical know- 
edge of the Absolute. For at first glance they appear to imply that any 
analogical knowledge of the Absolute from appearances is quite impossible ° 
For our present purposes, however, they merely serve to emphasize the 
point we have just been making, namely that the transmutation that takes 
place within the unity of the Whole is a radical affair at best. That is * 
to say, it “nsare that om each 'mere appearance’ loses its status of 
false appearance and becomes what it truly is, an adjective of the Real, 
it loses at the same time its character as known to us. Thus while part 
of our doctrine may assure us that nothing is lost in the Absolute, 
: another implication from the same doctrine assures us that nothing as 
we know it or could recognize it remains. The Absolute in its final 
form seems to be a mystery to our knowledge. The elements of our exper- 
ience are there somehow, Since, however, the unity that perfects then, 
and in that perfecting transmutes them, is unknown to us, the resultant 
character of the Whole is also quite unknown, and there seems to be no 
possible 'familiar' way by which we can think about the nature of that 
which is and which alone is. 
We oan; I think, gain ‘some further notion of this conception 
of transcendence within immanence , if so we may term this doctrine of 
‘transmutation’, if we consider the status of such a pervasive aspect of 
finite experience as time. Bradley's problem with regard to time is the 
same 7 Om any other form of appearance, namely that while on the one 


hand it cannot possibly be taken as real in itself, nevertheless as an 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 414. 
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appearance it must be a part of the Absolute: 


"Both time and space have been found to be unreal as such. We 
found in both such contradictions that to predicate either of the 
reality was out of the question. Time and space are mere appearance, 
and that result is quite certain. Both, on the other hand, exist; | 
and both must somehow and in some way belong to the Absolute."1 ‘ 


“Time is so far from enduring the test of criticism, that at a 
touch it falis apart and proclaims itself illusion. What I must 
attempt here is to show how by its inconsistency time directs us 
beyond itself. It points to something higher in which it is inclu- 
ded and transcended, 


Bradley then proceeds to demonstrate how the contradictions of 
time themselves show ‘time's attempt to transcend its own nature'3 and be 
the Absolute. 


"Time is an appearance which contradicts itself, and endeavors 
vainly to appear as an attribute of the timeless." 


"Time is not real as such, and it proclaims its umreality by | 
its inconsistent attempt to be an adjective of the timeless. It is 
an appearance which belongs to a higher character in which its 
special quality is merged. Its own temporal nature does not there 
cease wholly to exist but is thoroughly transmuted. It is counter- 
balanced and, as such, lost within an all-inclusive harmony. The ~ 
Absolute is timeless, but it possesses time as an isolated aspect 
which, in ceasing to be isolated, loses its special character." 


0 - hus time, is if real at all, real as an adjective of the Whole; 


and our question is, what does this mean? In what sense if at all, can 


time be predicated of the Absolute of which it is an adjective? Is the : 
Absolute in some aetna temporal so that we can call time one of its 
‘attributes'? Or is transmutation such that the Absolute is quite eiibeet 
temporality, in which case time as real only as the adjective of a time- 
less Reality has a very precarious foothold in being. Titrecis, I think, 
little doubt of the answer; The Absolute cons idered in itself has none 


of the characteristics that might make it in the least temporal in character: 


Bradley, F.H., 
2, Ibid, p. 183. 
3. Ibid. 
4, Ibid, p. 185. I must confess I find myself at a loss to know what 
‘attempts’ and ‘endeavors’ here can refer to, especially when 
the subject of these verbs is the ‘illusion' time, 
| Ibid, Pe 185. 


Appearance and Reality, p. 180., 
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"There is of course progress in the world and there is also retro- 
gression, but we cannot think that the Whole either moves on or 
backwards. The Absolute has no history of its own, though it con- 

- tains histories without number. These with their tale of progress: or 
decline, are constructions starting from and based on some one given 
piece of finitude. . And the question whether the history of a man 

or a world is going forwav¥ds or back, does not belong to metaphysics. 
For nothing perfect, nothing genuinely real, can move. The Absolute 
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has no seasons, but all at once bears its leaves, fruit and blossoms.."! 


One might at first think that this passage, which reminds us of 
Augustinian and scholastic discussions of God, means that Bradley's 
view of time is roughly similar to that of the Christian faith in so 
far as the latter postulates an eternal God. We must, however, remember 


that Bradley here is talking about the nature of an immanent reality 


which is all that there is, whereas the theologians in question are speak- 


ing of a transcendent God who is definitely not to be identified with 


his creation in which time is real. This is not to minimize the difficul- 


ties oie a Christian view of tine, What is important, however, is on 

the one hand that the gap between the Creator and the creature in Chris- 
tian thought witha Sea some sense possible the real existence of that 
which cannot without difficulty be predicated of God; and on the other, 
that without such a gap but rather an identity between reality and eisiibintin 
ance, the statement that the Absolute is timeless seems to deny any 
meaning or validity at all to our temporal experience. For if the 
Absolute is both all of reality and timeless, there seems to be no 


‘place’ where time in any sense is real at all. 


It is, however, when he comes to consider the problem whether there 


is anything absolute about the particular direction of time that Bradley 


shows most clearly the way in which temporality is completely transcended 
in the Absolute. 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 442. 
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"Tt is not hard to conceive a variety of time series existing 
in the Absolute. . And we might also imagine, if we pleased, that 
these directions run counter, the one to the other. . . And the 
diverse directions of these series will, as such, not exist for 
the whole. . You may take, as one series and set of lives, a line 
going any way you please, up or down or transversely. And in each 
case the direction will be given to it by sensation peculiar to 
itself. Now without question these perceptions must exist in the 
whole. They must all exist, and in some way they must all qualify 
the Absolute. But, for the Absolute, they can one counterbalance 
another, and so their characters be transmuted. . 

| . We might suppose that corresponding to each of our lives, 
there is another individual. There is a'man who traverses the 
same history with ourselves, but in the opposite direction. The 
distinctions between us would remain, and would consist in an addit- 
ional element, different in each case. . . I have tried to show 
that neither for the temporal unity of all time-series, nor for the 
community of their direction, is there one shred of evidence. However 
great their variety, it may come together and be transformed in 
the Absolute. And here, as_before, possibility is all we require 
in order to prove reality. nl : 


In this section we have Bradley's most explicit attempt to deal 


with a problem that faces him throughout his system, namely how trans- 
mutation of an semenreuss takes place so that the appearance both remains 
an aspect of the Absolute and yet does not strictly ‘describe' the Absolute. 
And the result is clear from the above that temporality in no-sense can 

be predicated of the Absolute itself. If there is one thing that tempor- 
ality implies, it is direction and unrepeatability, and both of these 

are rendered quite meaningless in the above scheme. One might also point 
out that the histories of individual lives, of the race, and of the 
natural process, qua histories, can have nothing but a very illusory 
meaning relative only to the ‘unreal appearances' caught within one 


series, if the events or qualitative character of such a history can be 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 191-2.. Let us note 
the great difference, not only in the content of this notion 
concerning time and the Absolute, but also in the metaphysical 
method, from Whitehead, to whom the direction of process is 

quite central and absolute. To Whitehead all that is must con- 

form to certain categories true of our finite experience, so | 

that such imagined sys (especially thos of Ibid, p. 190 ff.) 
are not part of our relevant universe. To Bradley such categories 

are ‘mere appearance’ and cannot possibly determine the universe. . 

Thus his imagination is quite free to postulate a plurality of 


real worlds. Cf. also Bradl , | 
ee. a6. ey, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, 
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freely traversed in the opposite direction. One could hardly find a pat eags 
ception further removed from the cumulative character of the Consequent 
Nature of God on the one hand, or from the notion of ‘einmaligkeit' in 
theology on the other, than this stationary Absolute in some mysterious 
‘Saad qualified by multiple time series running in varying and even in 
opposite directions. 

~ From thig example ve can, I think, see how very radical is 

the transmutation of an appearance when that appearance is brought within 


the unity of the Whole. The contrast between the time of our ordinary 


finite experience and the non-temporality which is the absolute unity is 
almost unconditional. One might, therefore, almost say that Reality 

is not only not appearance, as Bradley himself said, but that Reality 

is to all intents and purposes the opposite of appearances. In one sense, 
then, Reality is the unity of appearances , and, as we saw, it is nothing 
but their unity; and yet in another sense, Reality, as their unity, 
transcends appearances - vastly that it almost becomes their negation. 
And the guiding thought that runs through this whole paradox is the 
aieiaiis of Reality and appearances. This immanence is responsible 

both for their identity, and so “"\eenuse of that very identity, for 


\ 


their, contrast, and thus it is also responsible for the fatal problem 


which grows out of this paradox. It is, therefore, to this problem, and 


to the attempts at its solution, that we shall now turn. 
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Chapter VI : The Reality of the Appearances 


At the end of our last chapter we pointed to a paradox and problem 


which is basic to the thought that we are studying. In the terms of that 


discussion the paradox can be stated as follows: The Whole provides the 
only reality which the appearances of our experience possess » for without 
it they are through and through illusion and unreal. And yet within the 
Whole the appearances are so transmuted that the unity which exists there, : 
and which alone exists, is the practical negation of the appearances ‘ 
as we know them. And the problem which arises from this paradox can be 
ad stated: in this case, where and how do the appearances that we 
= know exist? How is it possible that they are at all, if they are solely 
real as transformed beyond themselves? Or to sharpen the problem still 
further: if the appearances are in essence disharmony, as we have found 
them to be, and if the harmony is the sole reality, as we have found it 
to be, how pom the disharmony be real in any sense at all so that it can 
even appear, much less be the appearance of that which is harmony? 
\ = There is one solution to this problem which is not available to 
Bradley. He cannot and does not regard the complex relation of appearances 
to reality as indicative of various levels of development, i.e. of a 


: prior level of feeling where there is a unity below distinctions, @ second- 


ary level of appearance where the distinctions are explicit and not yet 
harmonized, and a final level of unity beyond the distinctions. Actually 
he does always speak in terms of levels of development in space or periods 


of a process in time,1 and it is plain that if he took such forms of 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 522-3. It is interesting 
> to note that in almost every case Bradley finds himself forced to use 
_ either the analogy of time or of space to provide the needed separa- 
| tion between the harmonious Reality and disharmony. Is it, then, so 
intelligible for him to maintain that the religious affirmation that 
these inadequate symbols express a truth is foolish naivete, when in 


affirming a philosophy that declares them false, he finds himself 
forced to use them?. 
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‘language as indicative of distinct, levels of reality in an: ‘ontological 


space’ or of stages in process, his problem would be solved. For then 
there would be the necessary ‘gap’ or ‘interval', to use the naive sym- 
vols of transcendence, between the harmonious Reality and the discre- 
pant appearances so that the latter could be at all. In that case, how- 
ever, Bradley would either have adopted a doctrine of creation instead 
of immanence, « else a doctrine of process instead of static perfection, — 
and, as is obvious, either alternative was impossible within the terms 
of his thought. It is quite clear, o_. that whatever language he may 
use to express his ideas, Bradley does not mean that any ‘interval’ of 
space » time or ontology separates the ‘original’ unity of feeling from 
the distinctions of appearance that come ‘out of' that tte, and which 
are then harmonized in a unity ‘beyond’ these distinctions... ‘Thus we are 
apparently left, with one harmonious reality within which, however, there 
is not only diversity but actual opposition to its own harmony. 

This problem becomes espec | acute with regard to the pete 


and function of what Bradley calls 'the finite centers'. The finite 


center is that point where Reality appears within a finite. experience, it 
is the experiencing which I know as mine. It is not to be identified 
with the soul, which is a ‘finite center. viewed as an object existing 

in time with a before and after of itself', and thus the soul as distinct from 
the immediacy of the finite center, is an ideal construct not to be taken 
as reality.+ Nor is it the self, which is a division within the totality . 
of finite experience representing what is not the 'not-self',© and which 
along with the soul is ephemoral, shifting and not real. Although, Giare 
fore, both the soul and the self can be dispensed with as illusions, for 
both are constructs from immediacy, ‘the finite center is the locus of — 
whatever immediacy there is, for that ve its definition, and so it_cannot 


; | be ‘degraded as mere appearnce.* It is fair to admit that Bradley makes 


, 1. Bradley, F. H., Essays on Truth and Realit s. 41h 
2. Ibid, p. 416. : 
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no attempt so to avoid the central problem here involved: he admits quite 


dpenly the given plurality of finite centers, and his solution to the ‘ 
obvious difficulty there implied is that this plurality is really just 
the Whole appearing fleetingly in a variety of aspects: 


"This Reality is present in, and is my feeling; and hence to 
that extent what I feel is the all-inclusive universe. But, when 
I go on to deny that this universe is more, I turn truth into error. 
| toe is a ‘more’ of feeling, the extension of that which is now 
“Je. Smine; and this whole is both the assertion and negation of my 
ge 'this'. . My mine becomes a feature in the great 'mine', which 
includes all ‘mines’... 
. « The one Reality is ius comes directly to my feeling through 
the window of a moment; and this, also and again, is the only Reality. 
» But we must not turn the first ‘is' into ‘is nothing at all but', 


and the second 'is' into ‘is all of'."+ 


"The Universe to me is one experience which appears in finite 
centers. I take this to be true, but on the other hand it is not _ 
the whole truth. It is the truth to my mind so far as truth is 
attainable by me, but it nevertheless remains imperfect, and in the 
end is unintelligible. .. . 

To proceed, then, a finite cénter, when we speak strictly, is 
not itself in time. It is an immediate experience of itself and 
of the Universe in one. . And it has properly no duration through 
which it lasts. . 

And thus in the end a finite center has no identity with any 
past or future of itself. It has, or it contains, a character, and’ 
on that character its past or future depend. . But the identity of 
a center of a self with itself in time is essentially ideal. . And 
so, to speak strictly, there is in my life neither continuance nor 
repetition of a finite center. For a center is timeless, and for - 
itself it is not even finite as being itself one thing among others. "2 


Bradley is, therefore, facing squarely the problem of a given 
plurality of finite centers which he cannot deny without losing the reality 
of feeling itself. And as these quotations indicate, one of the is | 
which he eruttibe is that upon analysis this plurality ceases to be a 


In the first place, 


real plurality of finite beings for two reasons. 


1. Bradley, F.H., A ce and Reality, pps. 223-4, 

2. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, pps. 410-1. Let us 
note the striking similarity between this conception of a finite 
center and Whitehead's notion of an actual entity or an occasion. 
The differences , of course, are the absence of duration within 
the finite center's present, the lack of a 'vector' character of » 
the experience of feeling, and the absence of any feeling of self- 
enjoyment in the reality of its feeling. cQne could, perhaps, find 
no more exact and brief locus of the similarity and yet the profound 

 @ifference between these two thinkers than appears on this one point. 
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the experience itself is one of identity with the Whole; and secondly, there 


is nothing within the experience except fleeting character. Thus since there 
can be no feeling of the continuity of the finite as such asp an intrinsic part 
of this experience » even the plurality itself that seems to be involved in 


these experiences can itself be considered as ‘merely an adjective of the Whole. 


In a very acute analysis of Bradley's thought, Prof. Stout calls 
attention to the dilemma in which Bradley is involved at this point. Ap- 
pearance as the split of content from reality mst either be a fact or 
else seem to be a fact. If it is the former, then appearances are real per 
se, which is contrary to Bradley's whole position. If, on the other hand, 
it is the latter, then the er reality od the finite centers, to 
which the Reality seems other than it is, mast be assumed. In either 
case Bradley is involved in a pluralism of some sort: 


- “(Bradley defines appearances as) ‘whemever and so far as the 
content of anything falls outside its existence, its what is beyond 
its that' (Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 250)... 
Taking it literally, it can only mean that in ‘appearances' as thus 
defined, the severance of content from existence is ultimately a 
fact. . Further if in proposing the divorce of the ‘that’ from the 
‘what', finite judgments presuppose what actually is and not merely 
what seems to be and really is not, they cannot on this account be 
condemned as even partially false. . 

If finite centers are not really distinct, it is not merely 
incomprehensible but positively contradictory that they should seem 
to themselves and to each other to be so. Really they are partial 
phases of an absolutely single and absolutely indivisible experience. 


de “But in our first immediate experience the whole Reality is pres- 
ent. This does not mean that every other center of experience, as 
such, is included there. It means that every center qualifies the 
Whole, and that the Whole, as a substantive, is present in each of 
these, its adjectives." Bradley, F.H- »_A ce and Reality, p. 464, 
2. The enigma of a plural world based on ‘ignorance’ or ‘seeming’ is | 
perhaps best solved in India, where it is recognized that this world 
created by ignorance cannot by its nature be understood: "The truth ° 
about ignorance cannot be known, because so long as one remains within 
the bounds of ignorance, ignorance itself constitutes the limiting 
horizon of one's thought. And the Knowers cannot know the truth about 
ignorance, because as soon as their consciousness becomes identical 
with Brahman, ignorance (for them, at least) no longer exists. Hence 
ignorance - together with its world - somehow both is and is*not, or 
' perhaps, rather, neither is nor is not. Im any case, it is more of 
an enigma even than Brahman." Zimmer, H., Philosophies of India, ed. 
by Joseph Campbell, New York, Bollingen Foundation, 1951, pps. 421-2. 
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the contents of the finite center can become an adjective of the Real 
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Yet the indivisable is really divided so far as to make it possible 
that it should have parts each.capable of apprehending the others 
not as inseparable phase of its own being, but as quite distinct 
from its own individaul existence. . Virtually Mr. Bradley is assert- 
ing both that there is only one individual experience and also that 
there are many."! | 


Appearances, in other words, as a part of experience, must be 
in some sense or other. They must either exist as fact, or else as mis- 
take. And if the latter, there must be some reality distinct from the 


harmony itself, to which they are a mistake. Thus the argument that all 


does not make possible the avoidance of the basic dilemma that the con- 

tents of that experience, in so far as these contents consist of ‘ap- 

pearances', are inexplicably at odds with that total experience of which 

they are supposedly only the adjectives. We must add that it would be 

unfair to Bradley to infer that he does not realize this difficulty: 

"The real appearance of the Absolute in finite centers is a 

thing which therefore in the above sense can rationally be at once 
affirmed and denied."@ 


Thus Bradley freely admitted in some sense the reality of the 


appearances as we know them and the plurality of centers of experience. 


And we must not allow ourselves to forget that Bradley was, like all the 
philosophers we are to discuss , intent not upon denying experience and 
its particularity but upon finding a way in which both the particularity 
of experience and its underlying unity could be understood. His philo- 
sophy does not seek to deny or to exclude appearances; it seeks to under- 
stand them. Our question, however, is whether he succeeds in reconcil- 


ing unity and diversity. without denying one side of this eternal problem. 


1. Stout, G.F., “Bradley on Truth and Falsity", Mind, Vol. XXXIV, 1925, 

pps. L6~8, 

e. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 273. It is somewhat 
heartening to those concerned with theology and its necessary use 
of ‘paradox' as a means of approaching ultimate questions, that even 
those philosophers who regard rational consistency and non-contradic- 
tion as the criteria of the real are at crucial points forced to 
admit that what is unintelligible and seemingly quite paradoxical 


must bey affirmed in order to make sense of the facts of existence. 
Cf. also below, p. 112. a 
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For, as we shall see, in the case of both Bradley and Whitehead, if either 


the ee or the unity fails of intelligible explication, then at 


some key point the search for all forms of intelligibility fails. In gen- 
eral Bradley found two other means with which he sought to effect this 
reconciliation between the underlying monistic unity and the obvious 
diversity of experience. Both of these means are expressed in the fol- 
lowing quotation 3; the first will immediately concern us, and the second 
will become the subject of our concluding discussion of Bradley's thought: 
"There really is within the Absolute a diversity of finite 

centers. There really is within finite centers a world of objects. . 

These things are realities, and yet, because imperfect, they are 

but appearances which differ in degree. That they are supplemented 

and without loss are all made good absolutely in the Whole, we are 

led to conclude. But how in detail this is accomplished, and exactly 

what the diversity of finite centers means in the end, is beyond 

our knowledge."1 

Our dilemma, as we have repeatedly said, is the question, how can 

appearances, which we know as disharmonious, be real at all if that which 
alone is real is a perfect harmony? Anyone familiar with Bradley's 
thought, however, will have been saying long since that our uncompromising 
alternative is not fair to the system, for in Bradley's mind appearances 
are neither completely real nor completely unreal, but rather appear- 
ances possess degrees of truth and reality. Thus our question, ‘how can 
a disharmonious appearance qualify a perfect Absolute’, is a false ques- 
tion. The question should be, ‘what degree of truth and reality does 
this appearance contain within an Absolute that possesses in its wholeness 
all degrees?! There is a hope, therefore, that the doctrine of the 
degrees of truth and reality will solve our problem; perhaps by its 
means we can, as Bradley himself certainly intended to do, ‘save the 


appearances’ and yet retain the final unity of the Absolute. 


1. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 412. 
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"The Absolute is each appearance, and is all, but it is not 

any one as such. And it is not all equally, but one appearance is 

more real than another. In short the doctrine of degrees in reality 

and truth is the fundamental answer to our problem. Everything is 

essential, and yet one thing is worthless in comparison with others. 

Nothing is perfect, as such, and yet everything in some degree 

contains a vital function of perfection. . And thus the Absolute 


is immanent alike through every region of appearances. There are 
degrees and ranks, but, one and all, \they are alike indispensable."1 


This doctrine of a relativity of degreee of truth and reality 
can, I think, be understood most readily if we recall some of the funda- 
mental notions that we have been discussing. We recall that while no 
appearance can be said to be true in itself of reality, yet no appearance 
was ‘lost’, for all were in some sense true adjectives of the Real. And 


likewise, we remember that although no judgment is finally true, neither 
is it finally false. It is on the one hand aot Steady true because it 
is in the form of terms and relations and thus deals with abstractions 
and not with the totality of the Whole; and the fact that something a 
left out compromises always the truth of the proposition.2 On the other 
hand, it is not finally false because every idea nat every judgement in 
the end qualifies the Real. Thus both appearances and judgments, appear- 
ances and truth, an relative and not absolute; none is completely 


illusion and error, and none is completely real and true. Our ‘illusory' 


appearances are not just thrust into the darkness of non-being when they 


are found not to be perfect, nor are our ‘false' propositions merely 


non-existent errors. Rather each qualifies the Real according to the 
degree of truth and of reality which it possesses. Hence what is not yet 
perfection, what is not yet purely harmonious and completely true, can 
still be an aspect of an Absolute which contains these infinite degrees. 
We possess, moreover, the standard by which this relative truth 
and reality may be Judged. It is clear that appearances will be placed 
on their appropriate level of the infinite degrees according as they 
approach nearer to the reality and truth which is the Absolute itself. 


Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, 431. 
2. Bradley, F.H., 


on Truth and Reality, pps. 232- 
Bradley, Biiic; pps. 319-21, 
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As that in which the 'what' is united to the 'that' in a final form, the 


Absolute is the truly real; and, as the sum of all predications and con- 
ditions and so the truth that transcends truth, the Absolute is likewise 
the truly true. Thus the hhiiiliaahia itself provides the ideal according to 
which the degrees of reality and truth are measured, and so from our 


notion of what the Absolute is we can construct the standard by which 


degrees are assigned to each appearance: 


"Perfection of truth and reality has in the end the same charac- 
ter. It consists in positive, self-subsisting individua/ity. . I will 
poiht out the two ways in which individuality appears. Truth must 
exhibit the mark of internal harmony, or, again, the mark of expan- 
sion and all--inclusiveness. . But, in the second place, harmony is 
incompatible with restriction and finitude. . But, on the other hand, 
the expansion of the element should increase harmony, for it should 
bring these external relations within the inner substance. . The | 
two aspects of extension and harmony are thus in principle one. . 

Hence to be more or less true, and to be more or less real, 
is to be separated by an interval smaller or greater, from all-in- 
clusiveness or self--consistency. . The truth and the fact, which, 
to be converted into the Absolute, would require less rearrangement 
and addition, is more real and truer."1 


According to this standard which is the Absolute itself, we 
can, therefore, judge the reality and truth of each sciptitiins We can 
test each appearance to see how harmonious and how all-inclusive it is, 

. and by these measures determine how much rearrangement and transmutation, 
how much ‘correction', it demands in order that its defects be made good 
in the Absolute. It is, therefore, not quite fair to say that appearances 
are so transformed that we can have no knowledge of their real status or 
of the final unity; for we do have a conception of the Absolute, and 
according to that standard we can see just how much transmutation is 
needed and so just how much of reality and truth is contained in the 
appearances that we know. | This doctrine seems to provide a reasonable 


solution for almost all the outstanding problems in our discussion. 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps. 321-3. It is 


: interesting to notice that, as opposed to Whitehead, Bradley. 
still maintains the ‘substantial' view of reality; i.e. that 


is real which explains itself and is not related to anything 
else. To Whitehead, of course » the reality of things lay 
precisely in the fact that they are related to other things. 
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is it to be shunned as totally illusory. There is an absolute standard, 


i. Bradley, F.H., 


“ 
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It is, moreover, by means of this doctrine that Bradley escapes 


the ethical levelling that is inherent in most pantheistic philosophies. 
The Absolute is and is in everything that appears, but it is not in all 
of them equally, and so there can be a wide variation of value and worth 
iil gn that make up the life of finitude and appearance. Life 


is, therefore, neither to be worshipped as divine just as it appears, nor 


and that standard can be applied with relevance to our finitude because 

the value of appearances is one of infinite variation. In this way Bradley 
justifies his view of immanence against both an abstract transcendence 

and a levelling pantheism: 


"It is a simple matter to conclude further, perhaps, that 
the Real sits apart, that it keeps state by itself and does not 7 
descend into phenomena. Or it is as cheap again to take up the other 
side of the same error. The Reality is viewed perhaps as immanent | 
in all appearances, in such a way that it is, alike, and equally, 
present in all. Everything is so worthless on the one hand, so 
divine on the other, that nothing can be viler or more sublime than 
anything else. It is against both sides of this mistake, it is against 
. this empty transcendence and this shallow pantheism, that our pages 
may be called one sustained polemic. The positive relation of every 
appearance as an adjective to Reality, and the presence of Reality 
among its appearances in different degrees and with diverse values - 
this double truth we have found to be the center of philosophy. It 
is because the Absolute is no sundered abstraction but has a posi- 
tive character, it is because this Absolute itself is positively 
present in all appearance, that appearances themselves can possess 
true differences of value. And apart from this foundation, in the 
end we are left without a solid criterion of worth or of truth or 
of reality. wl 


Thus very movingly and certainly very forcefully Bradley defends his __ 
doctrine of an immanence qualified by degrees as the one basis for an 
intelligible pers also for an ethical approach to experience. 

Before we proceed to examine this doctrine in the light of the 
problem we are discussing, let us note that it reinforces a point which 


we made in an earlier chapter, namely that unreality and evil are to be 


identified with particularity and finitude as such. As Bradley says 


himself, / the standard which we have just outlined gives us a criterion 


of worth among appearances. This criterion, however, cousiste of that 
which negates particularity, for the worth of an appearance is judged 


nce and Reality, p. 488, 
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by the degree to which it loses its finite standpoint and becomes identi- 


cal with the universe. That which is all-inclusive is that which alone 
is harmonious, real and true. Thus judged by this standard, the meaning 
of this individual life set in just this set of historical events has as 
such very little chance of worth. For the stark particularity of indi- 
vidual existence and of history itself must be progressively and even 
infinitely Sdienastehet in order to ascend this scale towards the all- 
inclusive. Again we find the sharpest contrast with.the Christian doc- 
~ trines of grace and of vocation, where, just because God can enter history 
3 sii from a transcendent point outside of it, the least event and the least 
individual in it can, while remaining thoroughly itself, contain and share 
in the fullest and most universal meaning. 
While we must surely admit that this doctrine of degrees adds a 
- great depth to Bradley's philosophy, nevertheless despite our first 
impression it seems clear that it does not answer the particular problem 


which is our issue here. The degrees which Bradley has described and to 


which we can apply the standard of the Absolute, are still the degrees 
of the appearances that we know. They are the degrees of appearance, and 
¥ they apply only within the realm of the untransformed and the illusory. 
; They ‘aes e very useful ways of estimating the value of the rather chaotic 
F finite world in which we live, but since they apply solely to that world, 
; they give us no answer to the problem that vexes us, namely how we can 
: relate that whole world of appearance to the Absolute. The degrees are 
indications of how much be transformed when are 
q united in the Absolute; mae are not the degrees of the unity which is 
the Absolute itself: | 
4 "You may measure the reality of anything by the relative amount 
. of transformation, which would follow if its defects were made good. 
a The more an appearance, in being corrected, is transmuted and des- 
troyed, the less reality can such an appearance contain, "1 
a 1, Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, pps: 1332-3. 
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af “The Absolute,. considered as such, has of course no degrees; ; 
for it is perfect, and there can be no more or less in perfection. 
Such predicates belong to, and have a meaning only in the world of 
appearance. "1 


1. Bradley, F.H., A ce and Reality, p. 318. Since the point 
under discussion is central to our interpretation of Bradley, 
it might be well briefly to list the reasons why ‘the Absolute 
can itself have no degrees‘, and so why the doctrine of degrees, 
as applying only to appearances, fails to solve the problem of 
the relations of appearances to Reality. 

1. The existence of different degree scales depends in 
each case upon the split between the what and the that which is 
characteristic of appearance and cannot be so of Reality. There 
are degrees of truth, goodness, beauty and reality; each of these 
types of degree scale has, as we saw, as its defining essence 
one aspect of the split characteristic of appearance. If that 
split were overcome, then truth, beauty, goodness and reality 
would themselves as such be transcended. In that case degrees of 
truth, beauty, goodness ess and reality could be no more, 

2. The various scales of degrees (truth, beauty, goodness and 
reality) depend for their being on limitation and definite pre- 
dication. A scale of degrees of goodness is possible because it 
represents an abstraction from Reality which has excluded consid- 
erations of reality, truth and beauty. But such abstractions from 
the totality are the essence of appearance, and are by defini- 
tion transcended and overcome in Reality itself. For this reason, 
of Reality itself no limiting predication is possible, and so no 
scales of degrees can characterize Reality itself. ; 

3. The scales exhibit degrees of more or lessreality in 
so far as they allow a denial of full truth and full reality. Thus 
explicitly they are degrees of appearance and not of Reality. — 

Were they attributable to Reality itself, then ipso facto there 
would be no more or less, but only full reality and truth and so 
no degrees at all. Thus essentially the degrees are degrees of 
error and untruth, of unreality and appearance, for in essence 
they indicate a negative falling away from the full ideal rather 
than the positive fulfillment of truth and reality. As Bradley 
says himself, they indicate how much transformation would take 
place, i.e. they show how much error and unreality is Ss charac- 
teristic of this appearance just as much as the amount of truth 
Nand reality which it possesses. Thus because they essentially 
measure negations of fullness. which cannot be characteristic 
4 of Reality itself, the degrees remain descriptions of appearances 
4 alone and cannot modify Reality which has no negative elements. 
Finally,one cannot help being confused by the last sentence 
of the quotation. What, in Bradley's thought, could be the real 
subject of predicates ‘that apply only in the world of appearance't? 
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It is clear, therefore, that we are now if anything further from 


our solution than ever. Far from being the needed bridge between the world 
of appearances and the Absolute, the degrees are themselves excluded 

from the Absolute, and we are left with the added question how an Absolute 
that can have no degrees can be the reality of a realm of appearances that 
has degrees, Bradley himself admits that the existence of the degrees is 
in the end as inexplicable as that of the finite centers and so of the 
themselves: 

"The real appearance of the Absolute in finite centers is a 

thing which therefore, in the above sense can be at once rationally 
affirmed and denied. The same r holds once more with regard to 
the ultimate reality of degrees." . 

We may, therefore, conclude that so far this crucial point within 
Bradley's system is left unexplained: how can an Absolute in which there 
are no disharmonies, no distinctions, and no degrees, be the reality, 

and the sole reality, of a world of appearance which is full of dishar- 
mony, distinction, and degree. In other words, how can there be appear- | 
ances at all whose essential characteristics seem to be the very ones pas 
it is the nature of the Absolute to negate? How are they possible if ee 
are negated by the Absolute , and whgt is their relation to the sole | 9s 
ground of their reality? We have found these questions quite inexplicable 
and quite beyond us, and we have found ourselves regarding that conclu- 
sion as a point against Bradley. In the next sites we shall see why 
this conclusion is that which Bradley himself reached, and also why that 


surprising conclusion is the only one that he could reasonably affirm. 


a 1. Bradley, F.H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 273. 
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Chapter VII : Dogmatics and Agnostics; Certainty and Mystery 


In the course of our Iast two chapters we have been foliowing the 
development of a central problem in Bradley's thought, namely the rela- 
tion of appearances as we know them to the Absolute. “We have seen how 


this problem has its source in the doctrine of the immanence of Reality 
in appearances and in the implication from that doctrine that finitude is 
evil and so must disappear tn of And we have noted 
the failure of two of the proffered oniahteen to this problem, ending 


with the promise that in this section we would elaborate Bradley's own 
resolution. As has already been hinted, this resolution is effected in 
terms of a doctrine of ignorance with regard to the Absolute. Since this 
chapter will, therefore, be concerned with the problem of our knowledge 
of the Absolute, we shall during its course be led back to two themes 
which occupied. us in ov first chapters and which we there left in- 
complete, namely the status and scope of metaphysical knowledge and the 
new ‘principle of intelligibility which Bradley represents. Thus we hope 
in the present discussion to draw all the main threads of our presen- | 
tation together and in so doing provide ourselves with a venitene point 
from which to view this philosophy. 

Bradley's final answer to the problem which has been worrying 
us is simplicity itself: nescio. We have found the relenien of a perfect 
Reality to the re and degrees of eypearenses' quite unintel- 
ligible. Bradley's resolution of this philosophical difficulty is to admit 
this fact and then to explain how that admission is itself intelligible. In 
other words » Bradley's solution is to make the unintelligibility of the 
relation of Reality to appearance intelligible not by dissolving the unin- 


telligibility but by explaining why it must be unintelligible. After he 
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has finished we do not have the least notion what that relation actually 


is; what we do know is that our ignorance of what sort of relation it is 
can now be understood. Bradley thus seeks intelligibility by a rational 
explication of unintelligibility; that is, he seeks to surround the in- 


explicable factors in appearances by a framework that is explicable. 


This view of intelligibility has an interesting relation to the 
problem of mystery which is revelatory of the contrast with Whitehead's 
principle of intelligibility. Whitehead's method of dealing with what is 


not understood is to attack the mystery frontally by means of categories 


of explanation so that the mystery in the foreground of existence is 


conquered and disappears, and what mystery remains is pushed further and 
further back. In such a philosophy the locus of the abiding mystery in 


life is always beyond rather than within that which we know. Bradley's 


technique, on the other hand, is to surround the mystery by a rational 
structure so that no mystery whatsoever is left outside the system, 

and what abiding mystery does remain has its rational place within the 
system, The knowledge with which we know this surrounding framework 

is metaphysics; the object which is in part known, that which actually 
does surround, enclothe and bring to unity and coherence the mystery 
which remains at the iia » is the Absolute. Thus the function of meta- 
physics, as in Whitehead or Aristotle, is to make things finally in- 
telligible - no speculative philosopher disagrees on this point. But 

to Bradley the way in which metaphysics performs this function is very 
different indeed. The goal of metaphysics is not ‘o make the mysterious 
factors in experience themselves intelligible. in s0 far as it can with 
its categories push its way into the darkness; rather the object of meta- 


physics is to prove the fact that the mystery is made coherent in the 


Absolute. The locus of intelligibility is thus not within a system whose 
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rationale is open and available to our minds; the locus of intelligibility 
is in the Absolute whose nature and coherence transcends the powers of 

our reason, and metaphysics is the art that shows us that this is so and 
why it is 50. Every philosophy has some final principle of intelligibility, 
soms-way in whith the things ot common experience are brought to sense 

and coherence. But the ways differ greatly, and what may be intelligibility 
to one, may seem utter gibberish to another. But to no philosopher, or 
theologian for that matter, is his own system finally unintelligible either 


in fact or in theory. To each his own system, or lack of it, provides 


the one way that coherence may be made out of the facts as he sees then. 
Essentially there oni be no such thing as final-irrationality in philoso- 
phy, for even those who most rigorously deny the relevance of the canons 
of reason, do so in the belief that only thus can the facts be made 
intelligible at all. Thus when Bradley denies that we can ultimately 
understand the mystery of things by our reason, he is not foregoing 

the quest for intelligibility. On the contrary he is saying that to him 
the only intelligible way of viewing the ‘cilia of fact which he con- 


fronts is to reach an intellectual certainty that within the Absolute 


there is the coherence and the harmony for which elsewhe is mind 
> 
searches.in vain. | 
So much, then, for the general nature of the resolution of what : 


we have found to be inexplicable in Bradley's thought. Let us ow approach 
the matter in detail. In order to do so we shall sah teat eatienmeiens 
knowledge is and how far it can extend, that is, how we arrive at our 
knowledge of this framework which encloses mystery and what the content | 
of such knowledge is. 


Some of this territory we have been over before. We recall that 


we reached our knowledge of the Absolute by uniting the deliverances .~ 
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of the two basic affirmations with which we started: the Real is a unity 
“th response to the demand of thought for coherence, and the Real is 
experience because it is there , if at all, ‘that reality appears. Combining 


these two certainties, we construct the idea of a unity of experience which 


is beyond the relations and distinctions that characterize our exper- 
ience and our thought. And because the two affirmations on which this 
idea is founded ar& certain, we can conclude that the idea itself is 
therefore enrtetns The Real must be coherent and it must be experience, 
and so there must be an Absolute and it must be as we have described it. 
Bradley's method then proceeds to inquire whether there is any- 


\ | 
thing within appearance that makes*such an idea impossible. Is there 


_ anything that refuses to be harmoniously united in such an Absolute, that 
remains intractably finite and independent? Although we have not followed 
this process in detail in this discussion, the whole burden of our exposi- 
tion has indirectly been its elaboration. For we have shown that on 
Bradley's principles there can be no finite realities which could make 
such an Absolute impossible. All appearance, when intelligently viewed, 
has been shown to have the status of adjectives of the Real, and there 

is no appearance that can be regarded as compromising the possibility of 
that unity of appearances which is the Absolute. In this sense, then, we 
can say that the Absolute ‘may be', that it is a possible idea because 
there is nothing within seniivtieais that can be brought forward as nega- 
tive evidence. The essence of this metaphysical method is , therefore,- to 
show that what must be (by the postulate of thought and the reality of a 
experience), and what may be (because no negative evidence is forthcom- — a 


ing), therefore, necessarily is: 
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"For we have seen that the Absolute must be a harmonious system. » 
We have first perceived this in general, and here specially, in the 
case of error, we have been engaged in a reply to an alleged nega- 
tive instance. Our opponent's case has been this, that the nature 
of error makes our harmony impossible. And we have shown on the 
other side, that he possesses no such knowledge. We have pointed 
out that it is at least possible for errors to correct themselves, 
and, as such, to disappear in a higher experience. But, if so, we 
must affirm that they are thus absorbed and made good. For what 
is possible, and wage @ general principle compels us to say must be, — 
that certainly is."~ . 


Metaphysical method, therefore, involves on the one hand construc- 


ting an idea which will satisfy the demands of our intellect for that 
which is true and thefefore that which is real, and on the other hand in 
showing that such an idea is not falsified by anything within experience. 
Having thus constructed and validated the notion of the Absolute, how- 
ever, Bradley then makes the important concession that any metaphysical 
idea reached by this method will remain what he calls ‘abstract and in- 
complete’. . Now eines an explication of this important notion of ‘abstract- 
ness and incompleteness ' with regard to itiatioeieis ideas will provide 


us with an understanding both of the resolution to our problem and of his 


principle of intelligibility, it will be well to examine it in more 
detail. 


"Fully to realize the existence of the Absolute is for finite 
beings impossible. In order thus to know, we should have to be, and 
then we should hot exist. This result is certain, and all attempts 
to avoid it are illusory. . What is impossible is to construct ab- 
solute life in its detail, to have the specific experience in 
which it consists. But to gain an idea of its main features - an 
idea true so far as it goes, though abstract and incomplete - is a 
different endeavor. . For these main features, to some extent, are 
within our own experience; and again the idea of their combination 
is, in the abstract, quite intelligible. And surely no more than 
this is wanted for a knowledge of the Absolute."2 


There are,two features of this notion of ‘abstractness' which 
we should make explicit: what is omitted in an ‘abstract’ or ‘incomplete’ 


metaphysical idea, and the basis on which that omission is intelligible. 


1. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 173. 
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With regard to the first, that which is lacking in our idea of the Abso- 
lute is any conception of the nature of the unity which coheres the appear- 
ances into a harmony. We know by our metaphysical method that the unity 


must be a unity of experience. If this is the case, then the diversity 


which is the realm of appearance will be unified according to a princi- 

ple which could be iioun only if the experience were itself felt and shared. 
In this sense we should have to be the Absolute, and to have its experience, 
if we were to know how the unity of appearances is actually effected. 

inl surely nothing is more clearly impossible than this. 

With regard to the second feature of the notion of abstractness, 
moreover, the impossibility of understanding the harmony of the Absoixte 
is itself quite intelligible to us for two good metaphysical reasons. 

In the first place, it would be foolish for us to think that what we 

feel or think could be the absolute experience. Despite his speculative 
courage, no claim is ever made by Bradley that metaphysics repeats the > : 
thoughts of God, for while, like Thomas, Bradley is sure that metaphysics 
can lead us to the Absolute, he is equally certain that it can never 


enable us to become the Absolute itself and to see the unity of alj 


things from its perspective and with its experience. And secondly, meta- 
physics as a final form of truth and so as the satisfaction of the intel- 
lect, is forever separated by its nature from the truth which transcends . 


truth and which is reality. Ideas are always in the end a separation from 


the reality of feeling, for they are, like the terms and relations in 
\ 


4 which they deal, abstractions from that reality. No set of ideas, there- 

" fore, are ever finally true until in fact they cease to be ideas and 

: become unified again in the total experience from which they have been ; 

: abstracted. Thus metaphysics, as a system of ideas, again has to stand 

: on the edge of full reality. It can tell ws truth about reality, but sie 7 
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an idea it cannot be reality and remain idea. For two metaphysically 
intelligible reasons, therefore, the crucial lack of the metaphysical 
idea, namely that it does not give us the final unity with which all 
things are brought into harmony, is intelligible to us: no idea could 
give us that, and thus no system of philosophy whatsoever could go 
further than this. With our general metaphysical ideas we have reached 
the limit of the knowledge pebbtele for finite creatures. To press " 
beyond this limit, we would ourselves have to become the absolute exper- 
ience, and thaj,even if that were possible, we would have transcended 
the realm of knowledge entirely. 
"The type and the essence, in other words, can never reach 
the reality. The essence realized, we may say, is too much to be 
the truth, and, unrealized and abstract, it is assuredly too little 


to be real. Even absolute truth in the end seems thus to turn out 
erroneous, "1 3 


It is, therefore, quite intelligible that all that we can know 
about the Absolute is the abstract and incomplete notion that it is 
an experience, To ask us to know in more complete and more concrete 


immediacy the nature of that experience itself, is to make to us quite 


an unintelligible request, for that would be to ask us to become the 
._ Absolute and to transcend truth itself. | 

In this way what seems quite unintelligible in Bradley's thought 
becomes in the end intelligibility itself. If we cannot know the exper- 
ience which is the Absolute, then we cannot know how things are related 
to the Real since that relation ipso facto is an experience and is sa 
experience forever beyond us. All the basic questions that have plagued 
us: why there are false appearances at all if the Absolute is perfect, 
how these appearances are related as false to the Absolute itself, and 
finally how!:these disharmonies are united in the Whole, all these ques- 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 482. 
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tions are now made intelligible to ue - And their intelligibility con- 

sists not in the provision of direct answers, but in terms of showing 

that they are in the end false questions, questions which we should not 

ask because they are questions which we could not intelligibly answer. 

Thus our metaphysical knowledge does give us intelligibility and under- 
standing on all our quéstions; it tells us that there is an answer to 

them all within the Absolute, and it tells us why we cannot know 

that answer ourselves on the only terms available to our minds: 


"Tt is true that we do not know how the Absolute overrides the 
relational form. But it does not follow from this that when the 
relational form is gone, the result is really poorer. It is true that 
with each problem we cannot say how its special discords are har- 

monized. . Because in detail we cannot tell in what each solution 
consists, are we therefore driven to assert that all detail is abol- 
ished, and that mur Absolute is a flat monotony of emptiness?. . We 
do not know how all these partial unities come together in the Ab- 
solute, but we may be sure that the content of not one is obliter- 
ated. . it is our ignorance only in which consist the poverty of 
our object. Our knowledge must be poor because it is abstract... 
Objections and problems are not shelved merely, but each is laid 
up as a positive increase of character in the reality. Thus a man 
might be ignorant of the exact shape in which his have been 
realized, and yet he might be rationally assured that, with each 
fresh alienation of visible property, he has somehow corresponding 
wealth in a superior form."+ 


"We do not know why or how the Absolute divides itself into 
centers, or the way in which, so divided, it still remains one. 
The relation of the many experiences to the single experience, 
and so to one another, is, in the end, beyond us."2 
Thus intelligibility does not consist in answering any ques- 
tions about finitude at all. The reason for its existence, the nature of 
its existence, and even the relations of its aspects to each other in 
reality are all impossible questions. ‘And_if we try to answer them in 
our own terms, in terms of relational schemes, we shall, as we found, end 
not in intelligibility but in self-contradiction. Intelligibility 
consists rather (a) in knowing that these problems are answered and re- 


solved, that Reality is one, and (b) in knowing why we cannot answer them 


~ 1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 180. 
2. Ibid, p. 
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ourselves, namely that Reality is experience. This knowledge metaphysics 
can give to us, and this alone satisfies the intellect, for here alone 
we have on the one hand escaped contradiction and on the other found 
unity. 

Finally, this satisfying knowledge that is metaphysics is ab- 
solutely certain. Although the metaphysical idea of the Mineikte ‘is 
‘abstract and incomplete’, it is a necessary idea of whose truth we may 
| ies categorical assurance. Despite his agnosticism about the ultimate 
power of metaphysics itself to pierce to the center of the Real, Bradley 
is very dogmatic concerning the absolute validity of those ideas which' 
metaphysical thought can achieve. The categorical certainty of these 
metaphysical notions is founded upon a most interesting argument: 


"That Reality is one system which contains in itself all exper- 
ience, and again, that this system itself is experience - so far we 
may say to know absolutely and unconditionally. Up to this point 
our judgment is infallible, and its opposite is quite impossible. . 
But outside this boundary every judgment is finite, and so condi- 
tional... 

Anything is absolute when all its nature is contained within 
itself. It is unconditional when every condition of its being falls 
inside it. It is free from chance of error when any opposite is 
quite inconceivable. Such characters belong to the statement that 
Reality is experience and is one. For these statements are not sub- 
ordinate, but are general truths about Reality as a whole. They do 
not exhaust it, but in outline they give its essence. The Real, in 
other words, is more than they, but always more of the same, "1 


In these interesting sentences » Bradley seems to be developing 
a kind of ‘ontological proof' of the absolute truth of metaphysical ideas, 
that is to say, a proof of the validity of an idea from its perfection 
and all-inclusiveness. And in the context of his conception of truth and 
reality, such a proof has a | certain impressive consistency. Bradley 
affirms that a judgment can be doubted either only when it contradicts 


positive knowledge or when some of its conditions remain unknown. Neither 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 475. 
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of these objections, however, is conceivable in the case of metaphysical 


knowledge. In the first place, no positive factual statements can be 


brought against these metaphysical ideas. The only statements that cannot 
qualify the reality as here described are self-contradictory ones, for, 

as ve have found, every other proposition is in itself a predicate of 

the Absolute. Thus every conceivable alternative to these ideas is 
either Siem as self-contradictory, or “ine is a piece of positive 
knowledge which itself becomes a description of the reality here des-~ 
ecribed. When propositions are about the Absolute, they cannot be doubted 
for they include all possible objections within their own scope. 


Likewise, propositions about the Absolute cannot be doubted on 
the ground that they are conditional. Finite judgments are subject to 


such doubt because each of them is an abstraction from a whole with 

the result that some of the conditions of the proposition sia out- 
side the judgment itself. Every finite proposition is of the form R(x)a 
where x is unknown; and no such sala is free from doubt and possible 


falsity. But these metaphysical judgments concern the nature of the whole 


itself, and thus there are no conditions that remia outside of their 
scope. Beyond the reality here described, there are not unknown condi-. 
tions, but absolutely nothing at all. What the judgment does not include P 
therefore, lies within the scope of the judgment and cannot condition 

its truth. There is no mystery outside the general nature of the Absolute 
which could qualify these statements about it: 


; "Now, in the’ case of such truth as we have called absolute, the 

. * field of possibility is exhausted. Reality is there, and the oppo- : 
7 site of reality is not privation but absolute nothingness. There 

4 | can be no outside, because already what is inside is everything. 


But the case is altered when we come to subordinate truths." ~~~ 


Metaphysical knowledge is thus certain and absolute: it is 


a 
“tg 


1. Bradley, F..H., Appearance and Reality, p. 477. 
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founded upon the two certainties with which we started, namely that 
thought when true to itself knows the real, and that in experience we 

possess the real. And its conclusions from these premises are absolute 

because they concern the Whole and thus are not subject to doubt. Wo 

mystery or contingency is left outside its scope for in metaphysics we 

have certain manviatign of everything, albeit in general terms. What “a 
mystery, and so doubt, remains, is brought within the area of the intel- 


ligible for it now can be seen as an aspect of the Absolute of which we 


know enough. to know that it resolves the mystery. And thus our intellect 
is satisfied because we know that there is an answer, and that nothing 
within reality can shake that knowledge. Our faith, based on certainty, 


is in the Absolute. 
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Chapter VIII : Conclusions and Evaluations 
In these pages our object has been to lay the foundation for a 
tater discussion of the doctrine of creation. Thus we have emphasized 
those aspects of Bradley's thought which are relevant to this our main — 
theme: his method, his view of finitude, and, in so far as this was 
possible, his view of the relations of finitude to the Absolute which 


“is its ground. The comparison of this phil®sophy with the Christian 
doctrine of creation will, of course, have to wait until that doctrine 
itself has been further etisshes. We have only in passing indicated 
those main points of difference, namely the transcendence of God and 

the reality of the finite, which helped us to emphasize the immanental 
character of Bradley's thought. We cannot, therefore, in this conclusion 
develop the relation of this view to theology or attempt to criticize it 
from the point of view of the latter. But we can on the grounds of the 
philosophical area covered ask some questions about the relation es 
tween Bradley's method and its results. How successful has this method 
been in ‘making intelligible? 

In the beginning of our discussion we traced with some care the 
means which Bradley adopted to find vhat was intelligible and therefore 
true, and we pointed out that the immanent character of these means led 
inevitably to an immanent conception of Reality. That is to say, if what 
is true is judged entirely by what agrees with the systematic demand of 
objective thought, and if what is real is an that which is co-exten- 
sive with our felt experience, then naturally the Real will be a system } 
of the appearances which we know in feeling and will be nothing else. And 
then we went on to argue that it was this very immanence of Reality in 


appearance which forced the denial of the reality and the intelligibility 
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of finitude itself. For in achieving harmony an immanent whole is bound 
to dissolve the parts of which it consists. And we might again point out 


how closely this result is tied to the method that was used. The goal 
of thought is to find between the terms which are its objects relations 
of the sort that involve the substance of the terms concerned; thought 


is not satisfied until it has constructed a system of internal rela- 
tions between terms. Thus thought on its own principles can never find 
an individual being, for the being of that individual always disappears 
within . system of relations. And feeling, as Bradley so clearly argued, 
lies below the level of distinctions and the individual, and thus itself 
can never discover or exhibit the reality of individual existence. Histor- 
ically, the individual has only been known when personal categories 
vine determinative in philosophy; and Whitehead's thought makes plain 
that the individual can only be retained in a system of internal rela- 
tions if the liana of freedom and of value are made equivalent with 
reality. Thus if the categories of objective reason and original feeling 
are alone made determinative of what is real and true, the result which 
Bradley reached is surely understandable, namely an immanent whole 
within which all distinctions disappear and are transformed. 

Our conclusion from this study is that the means which Bradley has 
adopted to find coat cacao have led to a system in which intelli- 
gibility itself is reduced to a bare minimum. For what we can actually 


know in the terms of Bradley's system throws very littie light on any- 


thing but the abstract postulate of thought itself. In the first place, 
because we have used only our inmanent principles of reason and of feeling 
with which to find intelligibility, in the end these are all we have, for 
the Absolute, which is our principle of meaning, is in the end nothing 


more than these, and the objective character of existence remains as 
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dark as ever. And in the second place, the result of the attempt to find 


intelligibility in a total system of reality is ultimately to find no 
| intelligibility at all; for to claim to know that system is presumption 
itself, but to fatl to know it is to be on these terms left with no 
understanding. Let us now see briefly how such an argument might develop 
in terms of the various types of intelligibility which we have mentioned in 
the introduction. We shall begin with the proximate intelligibility in the 
area of ‘knowledge’ which is the concern of scientific inquiry. 

Because the immanence of reality and appearance has dissolved any 
reality that might have accrued to finitude, therefore there are in Bradley's 
system no propositions about finite existence which can have anything but 
@ very precarious status. All propositions concerning finitude are, jn 
Bradley's view, at best only ‘working ideas'. Although this conception 
in its most general form is a very common one, held by Plato and modern 
science alike, it gains a peculiar twist in Bradley which renders it a 
much more destructive notion of our ordinary views of proximate scientific 
intelligibility. In Bradley, because there are no finite realities ‘at all 
within the whole which is reality, eee is no possible basis for the 
exclusion of anything from any proposition. There cannot be, as in 
Whitehead, ‘grades of relevance’ and negative prehensions because with 
the exception of Reality itself there is nothing real to which all else 
can in various degrees be relevant, nor is there any real entity which 
- could initiate and so support a negative prehension. ‘Thus there is 
- neither a basis for any gradation of the relevance of the infinity of 
ocuestesens nor any possible foundation for the exclusion of any aspect 
of the totality of things from the conditions of the proposition in 
question. The result is that whenever a proposition = made about any 
subject matter, the mind is as we saw driven endlessly over the whole 
universe to find the conditions for any finite proposition. There is 


no rational basis for stopping anywhere because there is no real thing 
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anywhere around which definite finite meaning can congregate. In consequence 


every proposition is subject to the endless cout 4teas of everything that is. 
It is, therefore, quite consistent with the whole structure of his philosophy 
that Bradley should have to admit that valid finite propositions are in the 
last analysis impossible for us: 

"You cannot in the end specify them (i.e. the conditions), and 

you cannot show how far, being completely specified, they would 

modify your subject and your judgment. The conditions, therefore, 

which you call ‘understood' remain inthe most fatal sense unknown. "1 

Thus there is in this philosophy no basis whatsoever for saying 

that any finite proposition has even the relative truth upon which Bradley 
had depended for the asseesment of the truth of finite statements. We do 
not, as he says, know its conditions, and thus we cannot possibly judge 
whether it is more true or more false, i.e. more or less inclusive and 
so more or less harmonious with itself and so free from contradiction. 
Without the knowledge of all the conditions, therefore, we have no basis 
for grading it among the degrees of truth and reality, and se even es 


a relative truth, its status is complete darkness. As Bradley has said 


above, the relations of finite things are completely beyond us. We may 


know that these relations are in the end rational and even determined, but 
we have no way of knowing how they are so, or even when we are approaching 
that rational connectedness in our finite judgments. Because the 
immanence of Reality has dissolved the finite, the mystery within the 


realm of finitude must here remain quite total. And since, as we found, 


the relations such as they are within the finite are completely deter- 


mined as consequences by the Absolute as ground, this unknown which is 


the relational scheme moves very close to the conception of a dark and 


determinative Fate 


Having just attempted to show that this general system fails to 


- 1. Bradley, F. H., Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 255. cf. also 
Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 320. 
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provide any basis for a proximate intelligibility in the area of know= 


ledge, we now wish to indicate that it likewise offers no valid basis for 


the meaning of an individual existence which formed the other type of 


proximate intelligibility. We have seen how the general tenor of this 


thought is to dissolve the individual into the whole. 


And we have noted 
with regard to the criteria of value generally that on the one hand the 
individual is judged solely in terms of the perfection of the Absolute, 
and that on the other individuality and limitation are therefore sig- 
nificant of disorder and disharmony. When, moreover, we bring these gen- 
eral principles into a more concrete application with regard to the 
ethical problem, we can see how difficult it is on their terms to esta- 
blish any creative meaning for individual life. 

In ethical matters Bradley views the individual in the same terms 
as he has throughout this metaphysical study, 


namely as an aspect of a 


whole, an aspect which receives all of its reality and all of its value 
from its participation in the whole:  ~ 


"The individual's consciousness of himself is inseparable from 
the knowing himself as an organ of the whole; and the residuum falls 
more and more into the background, so that he thinks of it, if at 
all, not as himself, but as an idle appendage. For his nature now 
is not distinct from his ‘artificial self'. He is related to the 
living moral system not as to a foreign body. .. he feels himself 
in it, and it in him; in a word, the self-consciousness of himself 
is the self-consciousness of the whole in him. And hig will is the 
will which sees in him its accomplishment by him. .. 


"In the realized idea which, superior to me, and yet here and 
now in and by me, affirms itself in a continuous process, we have 
found the end, we have found self-realization, duty and happiness 
in one = yes, we have found ourselves when we have found our station 

mand its duties, our function as an organ in the social organism." 


Thus the value and meaning of an individual life is to be found 


solely in terms of organic membership and participation in a social com- 


< et 


munity. The true will of the individual is the will of the group, and 


i. 


Bradley, F.H., Ethical Studies, Second Edition, Oxford, Claren- 


don Press, 1935, p. 103. ' 
2. Ibid, p. 163. In a footnote, Bradley later qualifies the 'the' in 
the last phrase to an ‘a‘'; but the principle is thereby not changed. 
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his self-realization comes only from living out that wills All that might 


be private in his nature, and that might therefore.react against the 
dominion of the group will in his life, is, therefore, in the terms of 
this ethic, on the side of 'selfishness' and of non-self-realization. There 
seems to be no basis here for the transcendence of the individual moral spirit 
over the wishes and mores of a group, no way in which an individual qua 
individual can, as Kierkegaard says, "come alone in all eternity before 
God' and so possess a ground on which the group morality can be judged. 
The highest goal of self-realization in this philosophy is to merge one's 
spirit in that a the group, to become identified with the will of the 
social organism; and conversely the meaning of oslftahases and ethical 
immaturity is to stand morally over against the group and its will. 
", « eif the objective will of the moral organism is real only 
in the will of its organs, and if, in willing morally, we will 
ourselves as that will, and that will wills itself in us - then we 
must hold that this universal on the inner side is the will of the 


whole, which is self-conscious in us, and wills itself in us inst 
the actual or possible opposition of the false, private self." 


It is true that Bradley qualifies this moral worship of the community 
in the concluding chapter of his book on ethics when he declares that the 
partiality of such a relation to a special community is transcended by 
the goal of union with'the infinite self', that is with the Absolute as 
we have described it previously. * But we have also noticed the great 
difficulty of finding in this ultimate ideal the grounds for a meaningful 
individual existence. To become the whole, the infinite in which all 
individuality is dissolved, is an extremely difficult, and, to those who 
agree with Kierkegaard, a comical thing to try to do - for one remains 

an existing individual. For this reason ake inevitably the only possi- 
- pility within history for the realization of a meaningful individual life 
is in Bradley's thought to be found in terms of ‘my station deb tasinn' | 


ina particular social organism. Because the Immanent Whole so transcends 


1. Bradley, F.H., Ethical Studies, p. 150. 
2. Ibid, pps. 316-7, 319-20; cf. also pps. 75-8. 
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particularity as to dissolve it, idealism must find some more concrete 


whole within history which can support and fulfill individual existence. 

Now it may be unfair ultimately to judge the thought of a metaphysician 
by the twists and turns of historical events. But it is surely not irrelevant 
in the twentieth century to be uncomfortably similar to those wiht oseniei te 
of the which find the center of life's meaning in in 
the group, and which have threatened, in our eyes and surely, had he livea 
in our generation, in Bradley's eyes as well, every kind of value in indivi- 
dual existence. The notions that any transcendence of the will of the group is 
a ‘false opposition’ of ‘the private, selfish self', that the will of the 
group is the moral will for each individual, and finally that there is, in 
consequence, no aspect of individuality which may create value in opposing 
the group will, are each of them notions which have in our century had 
destructive ethical and political consequences. And the fact that they 
follow as ethical applications fron the general metaphysical view which we 
have been discussing surely casts some doubt on the value and validity of 
that view. Certainly it is clear that any philosophy in which each indivi- 
dual finite being is dissolved, both with regard to its reality and its 
value, into the whole of which it is a part, cannot provide a valid answer 
to the question of the meaning of individual existence. 

It may, however, be objected that ieinies this ambiguity with re- 
gard to the finite generally, we do in fact have certain knowledge of the 
ground of the finite, of the source from which every event that occurs 
coherently and harmoniously appears. oes cannot this wibteahen intelli- 
gibility of which we do know assure us of an intelligible order within 


experience even if we cannot understand that order ourselves? This is, 


1. Our emphasis here should be on the word 'valid'. ‘As Tillich has 
pointed out in The Courage to Be, ‘the courage to be as a part' | 
in collectivist societies has the basis for the 
meaning of countless lives. Tillich, P., The e to Be, New. 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1908; Chapter 
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of course, Bradley's answer to our criticism, for, as we have found 
the principle of intelligibility and meaning is located entirely within 
the Absolute. In this sense, Bradley, like Christian faith, has a 'trans- 
-cendent' principle of intelligibility; the finite is here not self-explana- 
tory but refers beyond itself to its ultimate ground. But our present thesis 
is that the very immanence of the transcendent principle makes it impossible 
for us to know even as much about the Absolute as Bradley claims, and that, 
as we have found, is little enough. In other words, even the ultimate intel- 
ligibility on which the system depends is threatened by this methodology. 

We have discussed in part the difficukty of a knowledge of the 
Absolute when we were elaborating the ddactrine of ‘transformation'. There 


we found that since each aspect of finivade or of appearance was transmuted 
to a degree and by a principle that were by their nature beyond our knowledge, 
none of the aspects of our experience could be used as analogies by which 

we could validly think about the Absolute. The reason is that because 

none of these features of experience as we know them are real in any sense 

in themselves, none of them emete their experienced nature in the Absolute. 
They are, in other words, not real attributes which are ‘perfected in God' 


as in Thomas, but appearances which are transformed. The difference is 
brought out by the following: 


"If we abstract one or more of the aspects of experience, and 
use this known element as a ground to which the others are referred, 
our failure is evident. . But if so, in the end the whole diversity 
must be attributed as adjectives to a unity which is not known. 
Thus no separate aspect can possibly serve as an explanation of the 
others. And again, as we have found, no separate aspect is by itself 
intelligible. . Hence to explain would be possible only when the whole, 


as such, was comprehended. And such an actual and detailed comprehen- 
sion we have seen is not possible." 


1. Bradley, F. H., Appearance and Reality, p. 415. 
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"You may affirm that the Absolute has ugliness and error and 3 

evil, since it owns the provinces in which these features are par- 

tial elements. But to assert that it is one of its own fragmentary 

and dependent details would be inadmissable. 

It is only by a license that the subject-systems, even when we 
regard them as a whole, can be made qualities of Reality. It is 
| always under correction and on sufferance that we can term the 

‘ universe either beautiful or moral or true." 


Since, moreover, the amount of ‘correction' is unknown, there is no basis 

whatsoever for analogical thinking privat the Absolute. And because in 
such a systen, revelation is clearly impossible, there seems no legitimate 
‘way in which the unity postulated by thought can be thought at all. 


It is, therefore, at this point that it seems that Bradley deserts 


his own principies for an idealistic account of the Absolute, Despite.:the 
clear implication of his most fundamental principles that only negative 
statements can validly be predicated of an Absolute, throughout his 

system Bradley maintains that we can describe this waite as ‘experience.' 
We have seen how crucial this conception is for all of this thought about 
the Absolute, not only as to its nature but also as to the basis for 


the intelligibility which he offers to us. Now it is clear that Bradley 


adopts this position because to him feeling and experience are the ‘real' 
to our existence. -Seemingly on the basis of this intuition, then, he 
maintains that we can predicate sentience univocally of the Absolute: 
Reality is experience,“ and it cannot be different in kind from our exper- 
ience. Surely, however, it is not clear why what seems real to us in the 
area Of feeling is necessarily real for the Absolute, when all else that 


we know in this life is so manifestly transformed within the Absolute. 


= 


; There seems in fact to be no good reason why feeling is any less of an 
inadmissable analogy from the unreal and shifting finite than any other 


aspect of our existence. On the face of it, feeling and sentience generally, 


as functions of our finitude and even more of our bodily life, appear to be 


as analogous and so as impossible ways to think the Absolute as any other. 


i. Bradley, F.H., Appearance and Reality, p. 433. 
229. 
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This is a point which Prof. Hicks brings out with great clarity: 


“The question I would now raise is, however » whether sentience 

as characterizing the Absolute is not incompatible with sentience 

in the form in which it has been described as characterizing finite 

centers. . For it has all along been assumed that finite centers 

are only to be met with in connexion with bodily organs. . What 

accordingly are we to make of the notion of the Absolute as a ‘whole 

of sentience'?. . Is then the Absolute to be conceived as having 

an organism in any way comparable to the organisms of finite cen- 

ters? Mr. Bradley would certainly have dismissed such a suggestion . 

as sheer nonsense. But if that be so. . why describe the Absolute — 

as sentient experience at all?"1 
Prof. Hicks claims to have found here a contradiction; we need go only 
far enough with him to suggest that the ascription to the Absolute of 
sentiency is to speak analogically of the Absolute. For to call the 
Absolute ‘sentient experience’ is to apply to Reality a predicate from 
our own existence, a predicate which cannot conceivably be predicated 
univocally of its nature. If such a predicate is applicable at all as 
a way of describing the nature of Reality, it is only applicable analog- 
ically. And since it is clear that with regard to all the other aspects 
of finitude Bradley disclaims such analogical predication:ag impossible, 
we have the right to maintain that his predication in this case is im- 


possible in the terms in which he does it. 

It is not, I think, necessary to point out in detail how depleted 
of content the system of thought studied here would be if, as we have 
tried to show, sentient experience can be applied to the Absolute 
neither univocally nor analogically. If sentient experience is not, 
as Bradley assumed it to be, a univocal characteristic of the Absolute, 
and if it cannot consistently be an analogical quality of Reality, then. 
the whole intelligibility which this system of thought offers collapses. 
For our whole discussion has indicated how necessary the identification 


- Of Reality and experience is to the scheme of intelligibility which Bradley 


1. Hicks, G.D., "Mr. Bradley's Treatment of Nature,¥ Mind, Vol. XXXIV 
1925, pps. 64-5. 
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constructs. It is this identification which, as Bradley says, saves — 


the notion of the Absolute from being ‘but formal and abstract'; it is this 
identification alone which gives us any clue as to the nature of the 


coherence demanded by thought; and, most important, it is this equation 


which gives our finite experience a direct contact with that which is real. 


If the Absolute could conceivably become something other than sentient 
experience, as far removed from our feeling contact with it as it is, say, 

from our sense of goodness, then it would be removed from us in all respects 
and nothing in our life would give us a clue to what is real. We would be left 
with only the postulate of thought that there must be a unity somewhere, but 
no more would be known to us, for the conditions of that-unity and its relation 


to our experience would be unknown and unguessed.+ 


1. It is at this point that the sympathetic reader of Bradley's phil- 
osophy wishes that there might have been a more vital mystical 
strain in his thought. The rigorous structure of his philosophy 
leads to a completely negative theology reminiscent of Nagardzuna: 
and Lao-tze. In each of these cases, however, the Void for discur- 

: sive thought created by the transcendence of the Absolute is filled 
| by a mystical experience, ineffable but positive, indescribable 

in philosophical terms but nonetheless completely satisfying. It 
is clear, however, that Bradley remained too much of a British 
rationalist to countenance such ‘religious excesses'. Religion 
always signified for him the dual relation of God and creature 
which the orthodox Christian tradition fosters, and the mystical 
unity which could have provided an immediate experience of a 

Whole beyond relations was apparently no live alternative for 

him. Thus his description of the Absolute remained ‘metaphysical’ 
and therefore abstract. As we have tried to show, a philosophical 
monism which abjures the mystical relation with its Absolute and 
is therefore tied throughout to the discursive language of meta- 
physics alone, in the end loses its Absolute. For without the 
immediacy of the mystic, the monistic philosopher can consistently 
only make negative statements about Reality, and in this dilemma 
all hope of intelligibility, metaphysical or religious,is lost. 
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Thus it is that the immanent principles of understanding with which 

Bradley starts fail in the end to provide any real basis for understanding 
at all. The finite has become quite unintelligible and unknown, and the 
Absolute, because it transforms all that we know beyond our powers of 
understanding, has ‘become nothing but the abstract and formal unity of 
Shenites. Its axeace and its relation to our experience is complete 
mystery. A strictly consistent monism must always conclude that the 
Absolute in which it culminates can only be described negatively, as the 
"Void", For the monistic unity requires the transformation of all appear- 
ances which are incurably plural; and this transformation of all appear- 
ances, including feeling itself, implies that there is no positive, exper- 
ienced way in which Reality can be known or described. The mystic may 
in his own religious manner find a pattern of intelligibility in terms 
of some such monistic philosophical structure. A philosophy, however, 
which, like that of Bradley, remains within the area of metaphysical 
knowledge alone, loses all possibility of intelligibility; and its adher- 
ents are, therefore , lett existing in finitude but able to comprehend 
neither the appearances that surround them nor the Reality from which 
they derive their being. The attempt, therefore, to contain mystery 
within the abstract unified system which immanent reason itself postu- 
lates, seems to end in failure. We are left attributing only the empty 
word ‘system’ to a Universe wee nature and whose relation to our exis- 


tence remains quite unknown and unknowable. Thus in both areas of intel- | 


ligibility and on both levels, Bradley seems to have failed. We must 


search further for a philosophy that more fully enlightens our darkness. 
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PART I : THE METHODOLOGY OF WHITEHEAD*S PHILOSOPHY 
Chapter I: The Functions and Criteria of Speculative Reason 
During the course of our last book we said repeatedly that in our 

@iscussion of Whitehead we would be considering a different sort of phil- 
Osophical system constructed upon a different conception of intelligib- 
ility. Let us see if we can summarize this difference before we begin our 
elaboration of Whitehead's metaphysics. For Bradley the principle of 
intelligibility was the Absolute. Bradley was certain that experience 
could be understood only if it were conceived as an appearance, i.é., 
as an adjective, of a unified Reality of which metaphysics could give 
us a minimal and formal description. Since for him the relations of 
appearance to each other or to the Absolute were ultimately beyond our 
comprehension, the factor or entity which made things intelligible 
as its Own appearances, i.e. the our own under-= 
standing. Thus we characterized Bradley as having a transcendent principle 
of intelligibility as well as of existence. With regard to the problems 
both of intelligibility and of existence we were referred for their solu- 
tion beyond the world of finite experience to a further Reality. The 
Absolute was not understood in terms of the categories of finitude; rather 
the ineradicable problems of finitude were only solved in reference to 
an entity in which they themselves were dissolved. Despite the transcen= 
dent and therefore potentially ‘religious’ character of his ultimate _ 
aetustnies 9 however, Bradley on two counts remained strictly a secular 
philosopher, In the first place, the methodology by which he ssatnelion 
and the analogies with which in thought he approached the Absolute vere 


those, not of religious experience, but those provided by logical thought 


and sentient experience. And secondly, he insisted throughout that our 


final knowledge of the Absolute was not mediated by an immediate union 


but by the discursive and so abstract knowledge of metaphysics. 
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Although in his own way Whitehead, too, bases his methodology and 

so his system upon the demands of coherent thought and of sentient exp- 
erience, nevertheless he presents us with a totally different approach 

to the problem of intelligibility, i.e. to the problem of understanding 

the whole range of human experience. As two of his leading interpreters 
_@gree, Whitehead seeks to make existence intélligible by extending the 


scientific principle of descriptive generalization, based on and verified 
in the widest possible range of concrete experience, to the ultimate 


is achieved 


by the application of an identical set of general ideas to all the phenomena 


problems of metaphysics.1 Thus, as in science, understanding 


under consideration, in this case all possible phenomena. The phenomena and 
their relations are understood, i.e. explained, because they are shown to 
be illustrative of an orderly set of general ideas which can be understood . 
in their abstraction from the facts. These general ideas are literally 
hypotheses to explain the facts; and they explain them by reducing the 
mystery of these facts and of their interrelations to the order which the 
general notions, understood coherently in themselves, bring to the facts: 
"In one sense, Science and Philosophy are merely different as- 

pects of one great enterprise of the human mind. . In the greater 

sense in which it is here used, ‘curiosity' means the craving of ? 

reason that the facts discriminated in experience be understood. It 

means the refusal to be satisfied with the bare welter of facts. . 

The first step in science and philosophy has been made when it is 


grasped that every routine fact exemplifies a principle which is 
capable of statement in abstraction from its particular exemplifi- ll 


1. Das, R., The Philosophy of Whitehead, London, James Clark and Co., 
1937, pe 12. Loomer, B.M., The Theological Significance of the 


Method of Empirical Analysis in the Philosophy of A.N. Whitehead, 
— Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1942, pps. 14-5. The 


indebtedness of this discussion to Dean Loomer's careful and 
clear exposition of Whitehead's thought will be obvious throughout 
this Part. 
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cations. The curiosity, which is the gadfly driving civilization 
from its ancient safeties, is this desire to state the principles 


in their abstraction,"+ 


"Philosophers are rationalists. They are seeking to go behind 
stubborn and irreducible facts; they wish to explain in the light 
of universal principles the mutual reference between the various 
details entering into the flux of things. Also, they seek such 
principles as will eliminate mere arbitrariness; so that, whatever 
portion of fact is assumed or given, the existence of the remainder 
of things shall satisfy some demand of rationality. They demand 
meaning."* 


Intelligibility, therefore, or as Whitehead calls it here, 
‘meaning', involves the discrimination of the general principles that 
are present in the various phenomena that are presented to us in exper- 
ience, And, correspondingly, complete intelligibility will be achieved 
when every possible item of experience is related to and interpreted by 
@ systematically organized set of such general principles: 

"At the end, in so far as the enterprise has been vinineaaie: 

there should be no problem of space-time, or of epistemology, or of 
causality, left over for discussion. The scheme should have develop- 


ed all those generic notions adequate for the expression of any 
possible interconnection of things."3 


"These general truths, involved in the meaning of any parti- 
cular notion respecting the power of things, are the subjectematter 
for speculative philosophy." 

Thus while in Bradley it is the Absolute alone that makes things 
intelligible, and it does so by carrying our understanding far beyond the 
merely ‘apparent' relations between things, in Whitehead we never move 
beyond the finite ‘appearances’, for intelligibility here depends only 


on a discrimination of the general principles of the finite appearances 


themselves. Intelligibility is the system of coherent and therefore under- 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, New York, The Macmillan Co,, 
1933, pps. 180-1 

2. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1925, p. 197. 

3. Whitehead, A.N., Process and New York, The Macmillan Co., 


1929, pe vil. 5 
Ibid, Pe 256 
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-140- 
standable ideas, and that system is immanent in the actual facts. Facts 


are thus not understood by relating them to an unknown, and therefore, 
in this sense transcendent, Absolute; they are understood by applying to 
their actual and finite relations a knowable set of general ideas. Thus 
this system illustrates what we may call an ‘immanent’ principle of 
intelligibility: understanding is achieved within the system of what 
appears once that system has been discriminated, rather than, as in 


Bradley, beyond all appearance in an entity that is not a part of the 


system of appearances. Furthermore, this system is an example of a plur- 


alistic philosophy; the elements which appear, the terms and relations 
of the system, must here be regarded as_finally real, since it is their 
relations which,when understood in terms of the general notions involved, 
illustrate the intelligibility of existence as a whole. 


While in Bradley, therefore, intelligibility and existence are 


united in one unique entity, and each applies only derivatively, if at 


all, to the world of finitude, in Whitehead the two principles are 


separated: existence applies solely and univocally to the plural and 


therefore finite entities that make up the universe » and intelligibility 
applies to the systematic relations between them. Although, therefore 9 
the two men are agreed on the basic point that reality is intelligible 
and satisfies thought, the vast difference in their conceptions of the 
relations between intelligibility and existence results in a depp dtver- 
gence Of philosophical type. Each sees reality as a snares but in the 
one case that system is the experience of one existent in which we cannot 
fully share, while in the other case the system is one constituted by : 


fully existing finite terms and relations of which our finite experience 


is one exemplification. Thus while in the one the principle of intell- 
igibility remains transcendent to our thought, in the other it is knowable 
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by us because our own experience is a valid case of the kind of intell- 
at igibility which the universe as a whole offers. Bradley's whole argument 
in relation to Whitehead might be summed up in the claim that to be a / 


monist with regard to intelligibility, that is to believe in a rational 
unity of things, requires being a monist as well with regard to reality. 
Whitehead's effort is, on the other hand, to exhibit a rational and nece- 


ssary system, i.e. a monism of intelligible relations, involved in the 


relations of real entities, i.e. a pluralism of existents, to each other, 


One important question for our concern with philosophy of religion will . 

be to determine whether or not Bradley is correct in claiming that 

intelligibility finally demands a transcendent principle. Can Whitehead 

succeed in understanding in immanent, ‘pluralistic terms all the relations and aspects, 
all the mystery, of finite experience by means of a systematically related 
set of general ideas? | 3 ae 
: Whitehead, then, is a ‘rationalist’, at least in his own special 
unCartesian way. He fully believes that reality is intelligible to the 


speculative reason of man. The deepest aspects and the most obscure 


relations of existence can be illumined by intuition and then can be 


understood by the coherent ordering which controlled speculation can 
bring to these deep intuitions. 


This central belief in the power and pos- 
of reneon 0 existence intelligible, he freely admits 
itself to be a faith founded on perhaps his own deepest and most 
important intuition - for this belief is the foundation upon which his 
whole philosophy rests: 


| 

“That we fail to find in experience any elements intrinsically 
incapable of exhibition as examples of general theory is the hope 
of rationalism. This hope is not a metaphysical - premiss. It is the 


.faith which forms the ayttve for the eager of all sciences alike, 


including metaphysics." 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 67. Notice that 


Whitehead, like Bradley, affirms that the faith involved in. 
metaphysical thinking is also the basis for other types 
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“raith in reason is the trust that the ultimate natures of things 

lie together in a harmony which excludes mere arbitrariness. It is 

the faith that at the base of things we shall not find mere arbi- 

trary mystery. . This faith cannot be justified by any inductive 
generalization. . It springs from direct inspection of the na 
things as disclosed in our own immediate present experience.” 


of 


As we shall see throughout this explication of Whitehead's philoso- 
phy, this faith in a systematic ortering of things expressible in iden- 
tical categories of thought is the pivotal center for his system. On this 
faith is founded not only his methodolagival approach but also that 
sense of an order pervasive throughout process which provides the charac- 
teristic note of optimism and meaning in Whitehead's cosmology. 


Whitehead, however, is in no way & dogmatic rationalist, and 
no one could be more unpretentious about the finality of his own system.@ 
_ On the contrary it is _ the fundamental points of his doctrine that 
there is always a mystery beyond the furthest reach of our intuition, 
‘that each aspect of existence which our minds clarify and walahe te 
other aspects stands against an infinite background of meaning which can 
never be fully expressed or even explored. His philosophy is thus a wond- 
erful combination of a faith in the powers of reason and a realization 
of the abiding mystery that forever broods over finite life. Each finite “ 
experience is related to an infinite universe ; “speculation is the attempt 
of one kind of such finite experience to push its understanding into 
that infinite with which it is in vital and orderly relation. There is, 


moreover, nothing within that infinite which in principle resists under- 


standing, that is impenetrable to insight or beyond the scope of cog- 
nizable, orderly relations. And yet the mere fact that that speculative 
gaze surveys the infinite from a particular locus and therefore with a 


1, Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, p. 26. Let us 
j note the intuitional and even personal basis for this basic 

| affirmation from which all metaphysical thinking springs. 
2. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. x and 31. 
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: 
particular perspective prevents its view from being the final truth of 


things. There is always beyond the horizon of its partial clarity a mystery 


to be explored, and therein lies the opportunity and challenge for the 
next adventure of speculation. This combination of faith in the power of 


reason and humility about its concrete accomplishments is well expressed 


in the following: 


“Philosophers can never hope finally to formulate these meta- 
physical first principles. Weakness of insight and deficiencies of 
language stand in the way inexorably. . There is no first principle 
which is in itself unknowable, not to be captured by a flash of 
insight, "1 


“Amidst this passage of Creation, Understanding is limited by 
its finitude. Yet amidst the infinity of things finite, there is 
nothing finite which is intrinsically denied to it. Such ignorance 
is accidental; and such possibility of knowledge discloses its rel- 


finite involves a Feference to infinitade,"= Any knowledge of the 
finite involves a reference to infinitude." 
"Each fully realized fact has an infinitude of relations in 
the historic world and in the realm of form; namely its perspec- 


tive of the universe. We can only conceive it with respect to a 
minute selection of these relations. These relations, thus abstrac- 
ted,require for their full understanding the infinitude from which 
we abstract. We experience more than we can analyze. For we exper- 


ience the universe, and we analyze in our consciousness a minute 
selection of its details."3 


Surely few philosophers with Whitehead's faith in the ultimate 
rationality of things have been able at the same time so to appreciate 
the mystery that is inherent in all human existence. To Whitehead this 
pervasive mystery surrounds each aspect of existence and each fact of 
experience, it permeates each of our most careful statements, and it 
therefore makes partial our most clearly and finely formulated ideas. 
Our experience, our consciousness, and still more our knowledge, are all 
abstractions from this unknown infinite that impinges upon us each in- 


stant.| Thus our finite clarity is surrounded by an infinite vagueness, 


1, Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 6. Note the difference 
with Bradley inherent in this last remark that there is no first 
principle in itself unknewable. 


2. Whitehead, A.N., Modes of Thought, Cambridge, USA, University 
Press, 1938, pps. 
Ibid, De 121. 
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and this vagueness is and remains mystery. To Whitehead, therefore, myst- 


‘ery lies beyond our knowledge; we do not surround what is unknown to us 
with the dogmatic certainty of an a priori and all-inclusive metaphysics 
as in Bradley. Rather our metaphysical speculations are, like the hypo- 
theses of science, imaginative flights into a mystery that exists beyond 
the seeming clarity of our habitual abstractions. Thus metaphysics, like 
sciqnee, is always subject to improvement and so to change, and always 

probing into the mystery of the unknown beyond what we know. 

Although speculation is in this way never final, yet it is in 
Whitehead's view the most important singie aspect of civilized life. Like 
God in the cosmic process, speculation is for the advance of civilization 
the principle at once of order and of novelty. Whitehead's arguments on 
this point are varied and detailed; we can only summarize them briefly 
here, The central notion behind his defense of speculative thought we have 
already expressed, namely that all our experience, and especially that 
clarified experience which we call knowledge, is made up of abstractions 
from an infinitude which we as finite entities related to a systematic 
universe perceive. Thus every formulation of knowledge is partial and 
incomplete because of thisumexpressed background which it presupposes 
and upon which it depends for its meaning. Sesinnaiton is the effort to 
explore this unexpressed’ background and so to provide the basis on which 
the more particular » definite and so more shoteant knowledge of the spece- 
ialized sciences and arts depends . Without speculation, therefore » human 


intelligence would be confined. to a limited set of partial abstractions, 


This would result in a deadening and decay of the whole intellectual enter- 


prise which is civilization, for all experimentation and observation 


1. For Bradley's own qualification of this in terms of his doctrine 
of the degrees of truth and of the ultimate insufficiency of 
metaphysical knowledge, see above Book I. 
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alike depend upon the guidance and inspiration of unproved and novel spec- 


wlative hypotheses.1 Secondly, knowledge would be submitted to ultimate 


inaccuracy and inexactitude since without speculation the ultimate notions 


- On which that knowledge is inevitably based would no longer be subjected 


to controlled criticism.* Thirdly, there would be no rational basis for 
the exact sciences since the validity of all induction, measurement and 
logic depends wltimately on the assumption of an order in nature which 
only speculative thought could express in rational form.3 And finally, 
the deep intuitions on which, as we have seen, civilization in both its 
intellectual ana practical aspects is founded, would be unorganized, 
unrelated, and so undeveloped: + there would be no basis on which these 
intuitions could be purified of accidental historical accretions, and — 
no method by which their fruitfulness and truth. could be tested and proved. 


Thus the continuance and atvnes of civilized life require speculation, 


the imaginative a beyond our habitual abstractions into the unknown 
that surrounds all our knowledge.? 

Speculative reason, however, must be rigidly controlled by cri- 
teria if it is to perform this important function. Without these criteria 
civilized thought would consist merely of the impotent and elusive imagina- 
tive intuitions it was designed to correct.° it is, then, to a more detailed 
examination of this ordered imagination, which is what Whitehead means by 
speculative reason, that we shall now turn in order to see ft clearly 
the kind of metaphysics which Whitehead proposes to create, what-its 


foundations and criteria are, and how it can be verified. 


1. Whitehead, A.N., The Function of Reason, Princeton, Princeton 


University Press, 1929, Pe Te Cf. also Whitehead, A.N., 
Adventures of Ideas, pps. 183, 255-6, 288. 


2. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 182. 

3. Ibid, p. 150, Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reali pps. 500-2, 
: Whitehead, A.N., Modes of Thought, pps. 145-6. 

4, Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 184-5, 

5. Whitehead, A.N., The Function of Reason, pe 51. 


6. Ibid, p. 52. For a detailed list and discussion of these criteria 
cf. Ibid, pps. 53ff. 
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"Speculative philosophy is the endeavour to 
logical and necessary system of general ideas in 
every element of our experience can be interpreted. By this notion 
of ‘interpretation’ I mean that everything of which we are conscious 
as enjoyed, perceived, willed or thought, shall have the character 
of a particular instance of the general scheme. Thus the philoso- 
phical scheme should be coherent, logical, and, in respect to its 
interpretation, applicable and adequate. Here ‘applicable’ means 
that some aspects of experience are thus interpretable, and ‘ade- 
quate'* mans that there are no items incapable of such interpre- 
tation." 


frame a coherent, 
terms 


In this quotation most of the important notions of Whitehead's 
methodology are contained. In elaborating the ideas involved, we should 
notice on the one hand how the possibility of such a scheme, explicitly 
denied by Bradley and the tempiricists' alike, presupposes the faith which 
we discussed above, and on the other hand, how the philosophical method 


and goal herein described determine the character of the system which 


y 
follows. As in Bradley's thought, there is the closest connection between 


methodology and content; it will be one of our purposes to make this 
connection plain as we proceed. 

There are in the above passage five key words the explication of 
which will provide for our study the skeleton of Whiteheaa's method. They 
are: logical, coherent, applicable, adequate and necessary. We shall dis- 
cuss those that concern the ‘rational’ side of ustheielosy first, namely 
logical and coherent. The term logical in this context has no special 
or | unique meaning, It seems merely to refer to the formal agreement and 
consistency between the ideas that make up the scheme, This requirement 
means, therefore, that the scheme must exhibit the recognized canons of 


logical consistency: 


"The term ‘logical’ has its ordinary meaning, including ‘log- 
ical consistency', or lack of contradiction, the definition of con- 
structs in logical terms, the exemplification of general logical 
notions in specific instances, and the principles of inference."2 


1, Whitehead, AsN., Process and Reality, p. 4. Cf. also Whitehead, 
A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 205. Notice in the above how 
Whitehead defines his notion of intelligibility, in this case in 

terms of the word ‘interpretation’. 

2. Whit@head, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 5 
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With the term ‘coherence’, however, we have reached one of the 

vital notions on which the whole philosophical structure is founded. This 

term expresses adequately both Whitehead's faith in the possibilities of 

rational philosophy and his view of its goal. 


"¥Coherence' as here employed, means that the fundamental ideas, 
in terms of which the scheme is developed, presuppose each other 
so that in isolation they are meaningless. . It is the ideal of 
speculative philosophy that its fundamental notions shall not seem 
capable of abstraction from each other. In other words it is pre- 
supposed that no entity can be conceived in complete abstraction 
from the system of the universe, and that it is the business of 
speculative philosophy to exhibit this truth."1 


\ _ “The requirement of coherence is the great preservative of rat- 

~*~ ionalistic sanity. . Incoherence is the arbitrary disconnection of 

age. first principles. . The coherence, which the system seeks to pre- 
serve, is the discovery that the process, or concrescence, of any 
one actual entity involves the other actual entities among its 


components. In this way the obvious solidarity of the world receives 
its explanation."2 


Coherence, therefore, means that each idea, category, notion or 
entity that seeks to find a place within a philosophical scheme must 


presuppose and so be internally related to every other idea, category or 


entity. Each factor under discussion mst by the intrinsic implications 
of its own meaning carry us on to every other factor. Thus this mee Se 
expresses in absolutely clear form the fundamental faith on which this 
philosophy is founded, namely that the ultimate natures of things lie to- 
gether in a harmony that excludes mere arbitrariness. It also expresses 

es in the terms of a methodological requirement the two essential character- 
istics of Whitehead's pluralism: first the ontological relatedness of each 
entity to all other entities expressed in the doctrine of internal rele 
tions, and secondly the systematic relatedness of categories and gen- 
eral ideas which Whitehead requires for metaphysical understanding. 


{ Although it is in one sense thus expressive of the fundamental notions 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 5. 
2. Ibid, pps. 9-10. 
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of this‘philosophy, the requirement of coherence also in turn is deter- 
minative of the character of the system which follows; at this point we 
can only delineate two of the ways in which the requirement of coherence 
influences all of Whitehead's subsequent notions. 

In the first place, as Loomer points out,1 coherence as a requirement 
implies that every principle has unlimited scope within the system. In 
Whitehead's view a rational mbes requires that there be no point where 


any category or principle essential to the system encounters any subject- 


matter to which it cannot be applied. For since every factor and princi- 


ple relevant to our experience is internally related to every other one, 


each relevant factor must exhibit the same general patterns of relation- 
ship which our ealinieauties are endeavoring to express. Hence if a philo- 
sophical account is to be true of the universe, it must reflect this 
systematic interrelatedness, and therefore the general ideas or 


categories which constitute such an account must, to be valid, be such 


that they can apply to every entity or factor relevant to our experience. 


Coherence means, therefore, that no entity or principle can be explanatory 
in any way of the system or related to it in any way without becoming 
itself an integral part of the system, Every factor that is mentioned 
within the witiensahs comes within the scope of the general ideas that 

form the system, i.e. it porns within the scope of the categories. For 
if a factor remains altogether without the system of categories and is 
understood on other terms than those applied to all obher entities, then 
there is in this view a break in ‘cbherence', a disconnection of first 


principles, and a limitation of the scope of fundamental ideas, Since 


_ the rationality of things is their systematic interrelatedness, such a 


denial of coherence is to Whitehead the denial of any hope of rational 


~, 


i. 


Loomer, op.cit., p.26. 
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understanding. To Whitehead, therefore, there is inherent in the search 
for intelligibility the affirmation that no factor or entity lies beyond 
the scope of the categories with which we seek to understand all other 
events. This, then, is the first implication of the requirement of coher- 
ence, There could be no clearer enunciation than this of Whitehead's dis- 
agreement with any sort of ‘transcendent’ principle of understanding, 

with any ‘Absolute’ in which the categories of finitude are dissolved, or 
any "God" said to be beyond the categories that, our finite minds can 
fashion. As this requirement shows, the achievement of understanding in' 
this philosophy is, on the contrary, | precisely the removal of any such 
transcendent factor in the situation and precisely the subsumption of all 
relevant entities under the same categories with which we understand our 
most humble experience. By asserting the need for ‘coherence’, then, White- 
head is on the one hand asserting that 4% in tonne of 
gories alone that ve can reach intelligibility, and on the other that 

any sort of "transcendent" categories are quite meaningless. 

The second important implication of this methodological require- 
ment is the doctrine of internal relations. This doctrine means, of course, 
that every factor or category within the system should imply in its 
essential meaning a necessary or ‘internal’ relation to every other 
factor. One important consequence of this aspect of coherence for the Eke 
content of the philosophy which follows is that each factor which is im 
explanatory of things is thereby required nem be ontologically, i.e. essen 
tially, Untaedent upon the other factors; its being cannot come from it~ 
self, but must rather come to it from all the other entities in its 
world. For coherence means, as we have seen, that each entity presup- 


poses every other in the sense that its meaning and so its essential nature 
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involves every other entity.- No entity or factor which is relevant to phile 
osophic at Pima can, therefore, be self-sufficient, self--explanatory or 
essentially independent of other factors, like, for example, a transcen- 
dent God who is 'a se’, without denying this criterion. For ‘aseity" 
means precisely the denial of this relation of essential dependence on 


all other entities. Thus, the methodological criteria of Whitehead's 


philosophy both express his underlying intuitions of an intelligible order 
in things, and also determine radically the character of the explicit 
notions which his philosophy develops. 

The empirical side of Whitehead's method, a side which will be 
more fully discussed in the next chapter, is represented by the terms 
‘applicable’ and ‘adequate’. ‘Applicable' means that the scheme of gen- 
eral ideas can find fruitful application in more -@pecialised, i.e. more 
fields of as for example, the natural scien- 
ces, the ‘emeietteinone of common ny art, morals, religion, etc. The guar- 
antee of such initial applicability is to be found in = method of a 
descriptive generalization based upon the experience of one such special 
field. The term ‘adequate’ means that this applicability of the general 
ideas, derived from one field, holds for every possible field of human 
ciauahiea, If the scheme is adequate, therefore, there can be no area 
it is then universal in its scope. Thus the meaning of ‘adequate’ is 
in relation to aeeiaaes much the same as that of coherence in relation 
to systematic order, namely that all possible experience shall be tater 
preted by this identical set of general ideas, and that every inate or 
entity that is panty. of or related to experience of any kind shall 
be understood in ciciae of the same set of categories: 


1. Cf. the quotations above, p. 147. | 
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"The adequacy of the scheme over every item does not mean ade-~ 

quacy over such items as happen to have been considered, It means 

that the texture of observed experience, as illustrating the philo- 
sophical scheme, is such that all related experience mist exhibit 

the same structure."1 


"Thus, after criticism, systems do not exhibit mere illogicali- 
ties. They suffer from inadequacy and incoherence. Failure to in- 
clude some obvious elements of experience in the scope of the sys- 
tem is met by boldly denying the facts.” 


The eentral requirements of the metaphysical system which it is 


Whitehead's aim to create are, therefore, that the general ideas which 


it embodies shall be such that, first, they shall be interrelated by 
mutual implication with each other, and secondly, that they shall be 
applicable to all experience whatsoever. Such general ideas, then, shall 
be of universal scope, subsuming under their categorial understanding 
all possible experiences and all factors or entities explanatory of 
that universal experience. In this way the scheme will be logical, coh- 
erent, and adequate. 
‘It is clear from the above discussion that in metaphysics we are 
searching for those general that fail of 


tion in any type of experience. If metaphysical categories are to be 


coherent and adequate, they must represent principles that are invariably 


present throughout the universe: 

"By 'metaphysics' I mean the science which seeks to discover 
the general ideas which are indispensably relevant to the analysis 
of everything that happens."3 

Now this means that metaphysics is not concerned with the accidental 
characteristics of fact, those factors which vary and so have limited 
scope. Rather, metaphysical categories as invariant principles must be 
concerned with those aspects of fact which constitute the fact as fact, 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 5. 


ie 2. Ibid, pe 9. Cf. also Whitehead, A.N., The Function of Reason, p. 69. 
/ 3. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, Cambridge, Mass., The 
De 


University Press, 1920, Footnote, 
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those aspects of an event which constitute it as a part of es ake ee: and 
the universe, rather than as a particular part of experience and the 


universe. Such characteristics or aspects would then be true of all 
facts alike, for without them the fact would not exist and thus would 

not be relevant. The only invariant principles are those principles which 
are directly concerned with the actuality as such of the facts. In this 
sense we may say that Whitehead's search for those general ideas which 
cannot fail of exemplification is in so far similar to the search of 


Aristotle for ‘substance’: "Therefore that which is primarily, i.e. not 
in any qualified sense but without qualification, mst be substance."1 
In the same way Whitehead is seeking for the principles that underlie the 
existence of facts, those categories that lie closest to their actuality 
and concreteness and so are necessary to their very being: 
"It is the task of philosophy to work at the concordance of 

ideas conceived as illustrated in the concrete facts of the real 

world, It seeks those generalities that characterize the complete 

reality of fact, and apart from which any fact must sink into an. 

abstraction. But science makes the abstraction, and is content to 

understand the complete fact in respect to only some of its essen- 

tial aspects. . A philosophical system should present an elucidation 

of concrete fact from which the sciences abstract."2 

This relation between metaphysics and those notions ‘which con- 

stitute fact as fact’ is the source of two of Whitehead's most important 
and difficult ideas: the necessity characteristic of philosophical x 
categories, and the intimate relation between concreteness and generality.3 
The necessity characteristic of these philosophical principles follows 
clearly from our above discussion: if these categories are truly those 
aspects of fact which constitute the fact as fact, then they are nece- 


essary if there is to be fact at all. And as we noted, since a non-fact 


1. Aristotle, Metaphysica, 1028a, 28-30. 

2, Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 187. 

3. Let us note that in relating concreteness and generality rather 
than abstraction and generality, Whitehead is reversing the clase« 
sical view of this relationship. It is the predominance of this 


classical view on this subject that makes this element of Whi 
head's thought so peculiarly difficult. me 
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is irrelevant, these principles have therefore a necessary application 


throughout the univérse: 


"Tt (adequacy) means that the texture of observed experience, 
as illustrating the philosophic scheme, is such that all related 
experience must exhibit the same structure. Thus the philosophic 
scheme should be ‘necessary’, in the sense of bearing in itself 
its own warrant of universality throughout all experience, provided 
we confine ourselves to that which communicates with immediate matter 
of fact. But what does not so communicate is unknowable, and the 
unknowable is unknown; and so this universality defined by commun- 
ication can suffice. 

This doctrine of necessity in tniversality means that there 
is an essence to the universe which forbids relationships beyond 


itself, as a violation of its rationality. Speculative philosophy 
seeks that essence.” 


It is clear from the above passage and from the whole tenor of 
his methodology that Whitehead is seeking to establish a necessity founded 
upon empiricism. He is seeking for a rational basis for the application 
of the term necessity to categories that are empirically derived, i.e. 
that are derived from an examination of our most general and therefore 
most pervasive experience. The problem with this conception of necessity 
is in part due to the fact that obviously these ‘necessary categories 
are not a priori in the usual sense. The-whole appeal to experience ; 
the method of descriptive generalization, the distrust of clear and dis-e 


tinct premisses, and the view that philosophy is the search for premis- 


ses rather than a deduction from them, = show that a priori arguments can 
have no place in Whitehead‘'s methodology and that therefore any necessity 
to which he may refer must have an empirical ground. The result is that 
the exact sense in which these metaphysical principles can be called 
'necessary* is an interesting and puzzling point in Whitehead.3 

As we have seen, these principles can be said to be ‘necessary ' 
in order that there shoula be fact at all, and they are eas for 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 5-6. 


2. The meaning of these conceptions will become clearer as our 
discussion progresses. 


3. For a detailed and informative discussion of this point, cf, 
Loomer, @p. cit., pps. 90-97. 
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all fact alike because the universe is a systematic whole which nts 
the same general principles throughout its whole course. Thus the use 
of the word ‘necessary' is clearly conditioned at least in part, i.e. 
it is dependent, first, upon there being a world at all, and, second, 

upon there being a world that exhibits the same ‘texture’ throughout. — 

As will become clear later, the coercive power of these necessary cate- 
gories does not extend at all beyond the given universe and so could 

have no effect upon the fact that this universe is given. Thus necessity 
in Whitehead's sense is not an unconditional necessity determining before 
all worlds either that there is a world or even that there is this parti- 
cular world. Rather necessity is enclosed within an ultimate contingency 


for it can only mean here: "Given anything at all, these principles are 


necessary in order that this given actuality be actual.” Empirically we 
can discover those general categories which account for the actuality 
of the universe that is given to our experience and which are therefore 
necessary to its actuality; this is Whitehead's meaning of 'necessary'. 
More stringent empiricists would certainly point to the rationalist enka 
tion involved in the extension to all possible experience of categories 

| derived from the narrow basis of merely our own experience, i.e. to 
Whiteheaa' s distinction between truths of metaphysics and wathe for our 
epoch only. Whitehead would srobebly reply that the rational basis a 
their empirical philosophy, namely the possibility of induction, impli- 


citly depends upon the assumption of an order throughout nature, which is . 


1. Our reference here is to the fact that in his doctrine of the 
Primordial Nature of God Whitehead makes perfectly clear that he 
does not hold that the total character of the given universe in- 
volves necessity. In other words, the categorial structure 
of s is not unconditionally necessary, but is necessary 
only on the assumption that the given universe is actual. 

2.‘ For this distinction, cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, 
pps. 138-41, 147. For an example of the empiricists’ sense of 
outrage on this issue, cf, the article by A.E. Murphy, ‘Whitehead 
and the Method of Speculative Philosophy' in Schilpp, P.A. » The 


Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, Evanston, Northwestern 
University, 1941, pps. 354.rr. 
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the same assumption as that on which he bases this claim that an empir- 
ically grounded philosophy can discover ‘necessary’ categories. Although 
Whitehead would be the last to certify that his own categories were 

these ‘necessary' principles, 1° we may assume that he regards the cate- 
gorial system outlined in Process and Reality, except where he explicitly 
states the contrary, as constituting an attempt to discover these ‘necessary’ 
ideas involved in all possible existence.” 

The second notion arising out of this discussion is that of the 
relation between concreteness and generality. It is basic to Whitehead's 
understanding of the nature and function of oid Sobeabe that the general 
ideas which are, as we have seen, the goal of metaphysics are dine 
ideas which also characterize actuality in its concreteness. Thus the. 
classical role of philosophy is reversed: it does not deal in abstrac- 
tions relative to other branches of knowledge and thought or even relative 
to general experience. Rather its function is to reach further towards 
the concrete than any other form of human intellectual activity. When 
we read at the same time that philosophy deals in universal and satiate 
ideas, we are, therefore, puzzled. The explanation for this apparent 
paradox lies, as we have said, in the relation of concreteness to gener- 
ality; the most general ideas are those which are explanatery of the 
factness, the existence, of facts. They are thus ideas which are concer- 
nnd with those relations and factors that constitute ‘the fact as an act- 
uality, as a fact which ‘has being'. Nothing could be more concrete than 
actuality, so that study which concerns itself with the necessary prin- 
ciples of actuality, with those categories that must be present for a 


fact to be a fact, is a study which is also concerned with concreteness, 


-1. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 138-9. 


2. Cf. the definition of metaphysical propositions, Ibid, pps. 302=3 P 
the of the categories, Ibid, p. 31. 
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As we have discovered, all experience whatever is an abstraction 3 


from an infinite universe to which we are necessarily related and which 
we in part perceive. These relations which we have with the infinite 
around us are in turn the source of our actuality; we are because of 
these relations, and thus because actuality and concreteness are to be 
identified, the concreteness of our experience is directly proportional 
to the completeness with which that experience reflects the fulness of 
those relations with the infinite universe around us. Now there are in 


experience many levels of abstraction from this felt totality, some of 


which reflect more, some less, of the infinite totality. For example, 
our unconscious organic or bodily level of experience is very ‘concrete 
since it is dickies of felt relations to this totality which is 

nature, and since it is these organic relations which are most consti- 


tutive of us as actual events, i.e. these are ‘physical prehensions'. 


On the other hand, our conscious perceptual experience, what Whitehead 
calls Presentational Immediacy, is relatively abstract since out of the 
infinite welter of the constitutive influences which impinge upon us, sense 
experience emphasizes and defines clearly only certain elements.1 ana Fin- 
ally science, which depends for its evidence upon presentational immed-~ 
iacy* and for its formal structure on the higher abstractions of mathem- 
tics, is a still further level of abstraction, for here things are con- 
sidered only AG ei ‘extrinsic relations' to each other3 whereas act- 
-yality as we shall find is made up of felt internal relations. iain is 
always the danger that mane relative abstractions from the felt totality | 
of things will be taken to be the real things thet are actuil; such was 
the case when Aristotle took the 'things' of sense experience and language 


to be real substances, and when science took its molecules, then its atoms, 
\ 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect, New York, The 
< Macmillan Co., 1927, pps. 13-0, Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and 

Reality, pps 95-8, 179-187, 260-72. 
26 id, p. 497. | 
3. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, p. 213. : 
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and finally its protons as real entities.+ This is the error of mista:-~ 


king the abstract for the concrete, and its results are disastrous. for~ 


rational thought; Whitehead calls it the ‘Fallacy of Misplaced Concre- 
tion'.* Because of this common danger, therefore, there is needed some 
discipline which can move closer to concrete fact than can these more 
specialized and so abstract studies, and so determine the relative status 
of their dheiractions in relation to actuality, to concreteness. As we 
have seen, philosophy is fitted by its subject-matter, and as we shall 
see, by its empirical method, to be just such a discipline. Because it 
can deal with those aspects of fact that constitute the concreteness of 
fact, it can become the important critic of abstractions: 


"IT hold that philosophy is the critic of abstractions. Its func- 
tion is the double one, first of harmonizing them by assigning to 
them their right relative status as abstractions, and second of com. 
pleting them by direct comparison with more concrete intuitions of 
the universe, and thereby promoting the formation of more complete 
schemes of thought. Philosophy is not one among the sciences with 
its own little scheme of abstractions which it works away at per- 
fecting and improving. It is the survey of the sciences, with the 
special objects of their harmony, and of their completion. It brings 
to this task not only the evidence of the special sciences, but 


also its own appeal to concrete experience. It confronts the 
sciences with concrete fact." 


Thus speculative philosophy has an important albeit paradoxical | 
selethie to the intellectual fmetions of civilization. Its search is for | 
a coherent system of the most general ideas by which the totality of | 
experience is ‘to be understood, and in that search it criticizes, revises, 
and refashions the most fundamental conceptions on which the knowledge 
and the practice of civilization depend. And yet on the other hand, phil- 


osophy has as its object the most concrete level of experience so that 


it is in a position to determine the amount of abstraction inevitably 


2 1. Let us note how similar this aspect of Whitehead's philosophy 
gy is to many of Bradley's fundamental notions. 

2. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, pps. '72 and 82, 
3. Ibid, p. 122. 
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--158- 
involved in the more specialized fields of inquiry and experience. Thus 
speculative philosophy, when it is true to its own basic criteria of 


coherence and adequacy, clarifies and organizes the most general ideas 
by which civilization is guided; and for this reason it is indispensable 


to civilized life. 
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Chapter II : The Appeal to Experience 


In our investigation of the philosophical method envisioned by Whive- 
head we have made clear how on its rational side this method is well 
fitted to ‘confront the sciences with concrete fact’. For, as a system 
of ideas dealing with the necessary features of existence qua existence, 
it deals inevitably with the concrete features of actuality. We have not, 


however, yet made clear what is meant in the quotation with which we 


ended the last chapter by philosophy's'own appeal to concrete experience’. 
That is to say, we have so far left the empirical derivation of these 
general ideas on one side. Our problem now is, therefore, to clarify the 


relation of metaphysical ideas to the experience from which they spring, 


‘and so to buttress Whitehead's faith that philosophy, more than any 


other study, can rightly claim to have concreteness as its subject-matter. 


Although we have emphasized very strongly the rationalistic side 


of Whitehead's methodology, there is no doubt that he places at least an 


equal importance upon the empirical base from which such speculation 


must arise: 


"The elucidation of immediate experience is the sole justifica- 
tion for any thought; and the starting point for thought is the 
analytic observation of components 6f this experience, "1 


"All human discourse which bases its claim to consideration on 
the truth of its atatements must appeal to the facts. In none of 
its branches can philosophy claim immunity from this rule."2 


Thus Whitehead's philosophy is in no way a priori; its generali- 


zations are derived from experience, and this is their sole claim to 


1, Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 6. In his work on e 
Whitehead's methodology, Loomer rightly emphasizes the importance 
of its empiricism; in fact he calls the method ‘speculative 


empiricism’ and ‘empirical analysis'. Loomer, op.city, pps. 1 and 3, 


2. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 62, 
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relevance. By the word experience, however, Whitehead has something very 
different in mind from the notion employed by the classical ‘empiricistes ', 

To them an examination of experience meant an analysis of the properties 
and validity of sense data.l To Whitehead, on the other hand, this appeal 
to the sole evidence of the senses as a basis for netineatie is the care 
dinal error of philosophical method, and one of the main causes of the 


epistemolégical problems of the last centuries: 


"The first error is the assumption of a few definite avenues 
of communication with the external world, the five sense organs. 
This leads to the pre--supposition that the search for data is to 

be narrowed to the question, what data are directly provided by 
the activity of the sense-organs - preferably the eyes. .. The 
scientific categories of thought are obtained elsewhere,"2 


~ We cannot follow Whitehead through all his arguments against this 
sort of ‘seneationalist® empiricism; we can only remark that they are 
extéasely cogent, that his criticisms of Hume are seemingly definitive, 3 
and conclude by noting two reasons why sensation is not fitted to be the 
basic experience to which metaphysics appeals for its universal and nec- 
essary ideas. | 

As we saw in an earlier discussion, sensation is a very advanced 
form of abstraction from the given totality of felt experience. Out of 
the infinitude of impressions and perceptions with which we feel the 
universe, sensation has emphasized and clearly delineated certain features, 
important for our immediate purposes, but not indicative of the aspects 

which are universal and necessary to existence, The reason is that those 
things which are immediately important are the variable and so the super- 
ficial aspects of existence. The necessary aspects of existence, the re- 


lations which constitute us and make us actual, are ipso facto always 


there, and so are quite irrelevant to the emphases of sense, which as an 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 26h. 
2. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 289. 


3-2 Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 201-15, 2ke 
24--6, 481. 
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organ of our purposes is concerned with the manageable, the movable and 
the removable. As an abstraction for certain variable purposes with the! 
variables of life ; sensation misses these underlying and ever-present 
necessities of life. Thus if sense date provided our only metaphysical 
evidence, we should be left in a worlé devoid of all metaphysical cate=- — 
gories, i.e. all universal and necessary relations = and this is, of course, 
just what happened to Hume, Since language is a similar and perhaps even 
more refined type of abstraction, the same criticism applies to the 
dependence of metaphysics upon linguistic forms. Both are abstractions 
from the totality of concrete experience, and so both must be tran- 
scended by metaphysics: 
"We habitually observe by-.the method of difference. Sometimes 

we see an elephant and sometimes we do not. The result is that an 
elephant, when present, is noticed. . The metaphysical first prin- 
ciples can never fail of exemplification. We can never catch the | 
actual world taking a holiday from their sway. Thus, for the dis- 


covery of metaphysics, the method of pinning down thought to the 
strict systematization of detailed discrimination. . breaks down.*1 


"language was developed in response to the excitements of prac- 
tical action. It is concerned with the prominent facts. Such facts 
are those seized upon by consciousness for detailed examination, with 


the view of emotianal cag a leading to immediate purposeful 
action, These prominent ts are the variable facts - the appear- 


ance of a tiger . . They are the facts entering into experience by 
the medium of our sense-organs. Hence the sensationalist doctrine 
concerning the data which are the origin of experience. 

But the prominent facts are the superficial facts. They vary 
because they are superficial; and they enter into conscious discri- 
mination because they vary. There are other elements in our exper- 
ience, on the fringe of consciousness, and “yet massively qualify- 
ing our experience. In regard to these other facts, it is our cone 
sciousness that flickers, and not the facts themselves. They are 
always securely there, barely discriminated, and yet inescapable."2 


It is clear from these two quotations that to Whitehead sense 


experience cannot provide the starting-point for metaphysical analysis; 


1, Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 67. 

2. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 209. Note implicit in 
this discussion the view that the variable, and so a fortiori, 
the historical, cannot be the bearer of ultimate truth. This 
is one of the expressions of the view implicit throughout _ 


Whitehead's thought that historical revelation cannot be the 
basis for ultimate categories. 
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ae it is entirely ee abstract, too superficial and therefore too variable 


in comparison with other more vague and yet more permanent and compelling 
aspects of our total experience. The methodological requirement for meta- 
physics, therefore, is to find a way in which these more massive and 
dim iets of experience cah be elucidated so as to yield those omi- 
present and so necessary categories which characterize us as concrete exp= 
eriencing entities. 

The second reason that sense provides an erroneous starting-point 
for philosophy is that a philosophical analysis of sense date alone al- 
| ways leads to skepticism and sOlipsism. Sensory experience by itself can 
only give us isolated data representing nothing but themselves and exter- 
nally quite unrelated both to the world around us and to the immediate 
past.+ But the untruth of this isolation of immediate experience from the 
external world and the immediate past is proved by every aspect of our 
everyday life, by the whole enterprise of civilization, and by the under- 
lying categories of science itself. There are, moreover, certain aspects 


each moment of our existence we have a perceptual, though undiscrimina- 


ted and unconscious, relation with an external world and our own immediate 
past. These ‘unconscious perceptions’ of an influence from beyond the 
immediately given, Whitehead discusses with great effectiveness. They 


include our sense of ‘withness of the body’, i.e. the nonesensuous assur- 


ance that perception takes place by means of the organs of the body;3 our 


experience of physical compulsion precedent to any sensory awareness, as 
when 'the flash made me blink;'* and finally, the non-sensory certainty 
that the present moment is conformed to its own immediate past, an aware- 


ness that can be verified in the simplest purposive action over a period 


1. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Modes of Thought, pps. 146-7; Whitehead, A.N., 
Adventures of Ideas, p. 232. 0 


2. Ibid, p. 292; for the derivation of the categories of science, cf, 
Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 266-7, 271-2, | 
3. Ibid, pps. 180-1, 
4, Ibid, PPS. 2657. 
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of time. This type of non-sensual. perception of influence from beyond 
present immediacy, Whitehead calls ‘causal efficacy'®; we shall describe 
its ontological basis in physical prehensions later, Now it is important 
to note, (a) its distinction from Presentational Immediacy (sensation) 
in so far as it directly relate@é our present experience to events outside 
and immediately in the past of that experience, and (b) that this type 
of non=sensucus perception is, therefore, the basis for our daily assump- 
tion that we live in a real world and in a temporal passage where the 


moments 6f time are related to each other in an orderly causal way. Causal 


efficacy is, in other words, our mode of eiving those underlying and 
necessary factors in existence which, as we saw above, escape the variable 


concerns of sense. If, therefore, we wish to find those basic and 


necessary relationships upon which our experience depends and which are 
the ultimate presuppositions not only of our science but of our actuality 
itself, it is clearly to causal efficacy, to the dim, massive feelings 


of compulsion, rather than to presentational immediacy that philosoph- 


ical methodology must turn. Since it is in these dim undiscriminated and 
even unconscious recesses of experience that the serene factors and 
basic relationships are found, the problem remains for an empirical 
metaphysics to elicit from this undiscriminated vagueness those general 

- principles for which we seek. 

In answer to this problem Whitehead sets forth a methodology which 
may be called ‘descriptive generalization applied to the widest possible 
experience’, It is composed of a depth of imaginative insight combined 
with width of empirical evidence. Let ‘us discuss the role of imagina- 
tion first. As we say, clear and definite experience is not of very great 


help in the metaphysical quest; what is immediately presented for sense 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of ate pps. 2327. 
26 vind a detailed description of ‘causal efficacy" » Cf. Symbolism, 


ts Meaning and Effect, yps. 30--49. 
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or thought is an abstraction from the concrete totality we wish to find. 
Hence, “the accurate expression of the final generalities is the goal of 
discussion and not its origin"1, and hence we must somehow overleap the 
clearly given to reach this goal. The use of controlled imagination, i.e. 
descriptive generalization, is the way in which this transcendence of 


the clear and distinct is achieved, and controlled imagination is, to 


Whitehead, merely another name for speculative reason: 


"The reason for the success of this method of imaginative ration- 
alization is that, when the method of difference fails, factors 4 
which are constantly present may yet be observed under the influence a 
of imaginative thought. . But the conditions for the success of ; 
imaginative construction mist be rigidly adhered to. In the first 
place this construction mist have its origin in the generalization 
of particular factors discerned in particular topics of human in- 
terest; for example, in physics or physiology. . or in sociology, 
or in languages conceived as storehouses of human experience. In 
this way the prime requisite, that anyhow there shall be some impor- 
tant application, is secured. The success of the imaginative exper- 
iment is always to be tested by the applicability of its results 
beyond the restricted locus from which it originated. .. 

Thus the first requisite is to proceed by the method of gener- 
alization so that certainly there is some application; and the test 
of some success is application beyond the immediate origin. . 

In this description of philosophic method, the term ‘philoso- 
phic generalization’ has meant ‘the utilization of specific notions, 


applying to a restricted group of facts, for the divination of the 
generic notions which apply to all facts!." 


_ Descriptive generalization is the imaginative discernment of these ‘ 
unobservable factors in all experience under the analogy of the inter- 
pretation of some more special field of knowledge. That is to say, what 
we can pics dimly observe in experience as a whole is clarified and rat- 
ionalized under the guidance of some key analogy drawn from a particu- 
lar area of study. It is the ionahiitien that perceives this analogy 

“between the interpretation of a special field and general experience, and 
it is the ‘rational’ side of speculation that unifies, orders | and coheres 


the elements of this analogy into a logical, coherent set of general cate- 


Pa 


—_ 


’ 


1. Whitehead, A,N., Process and Reality, p. 12. 
2. Ibid, pps. 7-8. Note that this discussion elaborates the meanings 


of the words ‘applicable’ and 'adequate' discussed earlier, 
also, Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 301-2, ee 
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gories. For example ,» Whitehead himself uses four key analogies drawn 


from fields of special interests and then applied as ‘descriptive gener- 
alizations’ to the totality of experience: the field concept from phy-~ 
sics which he uses in his doctrine of concrescence, the feeling concept 
from emotional and aesthetic perception which he uses as an analogy for 
the reiations between entities, the aesthetic concept of harmony and con= 
trast which he employs to characterize the satisfaction of an entity, 

end finally the analogy of subjective experience with which he character- 
izes the reality of an entity. In this way Whitehead's philosophy follows 
his own method rigorously: by the use of imaginative realization he has 
taken concepts from certain specific fields, generalized and organized 


them into a coherent set of categories, and then attempted to apply them 


‘to all possible types of experience. Let us note that this magnificent 
imaginative and intellectual structure is dependent upon his faith in 
the systematic character of things that will permit such analogies: 
“Anatogies survive amid diversities. The procedure of ration- 
alism is the discussion of analogy. The limitation of rationalism 
is the inescapable diversity. The development of civilized t 
can be described as the discovery of identities amid diversity." 
Such imaginative speculation mst : however, keep in touch with 
-* the facts, for it is to explain them that the descriptive generalizations 
are formed. These ‘facts’ are, as we have seen, not solely the data of 
| sense, but include also the vague and omnipresent factors of experience, 
~ But what ‘facts are especially indicative of these massive, compulsive 
relationships of existence? Whiteheaa's: answer iss experience in all its 
varied forms, especially those non~intellectualized forms represented 
by action, emotion, habit and daily life: | 4 


"In order to discover some of the major categories under which 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Modes of Thought, p. 134, 
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we can classify the infinitely various components of experience, | 
we must appeal to evidence relating to every variety of occasion. 
Nothing can be omitted, experience drunk and experience sober, exp- 
erience drowsy and experience awake. . experience intellectual and 
experience physical, experience religious and experience sceptical. . 
What is the storehouse of that crude evidence on which philo- 
sophy should base its discussion. . The main sources of evidence © 
respecting this width of human experience are language, social in- 
stitutions, and action, including thereby the fusion of the three 
which is language interpreting action and social institutions."1 


"Te first discernment may be due to an exceptional man in an 
exceptional moment. But a secret which cannot be shared, must remain 
a secret. The categorial forms should come to us with some evidence 
that they are widespread in experience."© | 
The evidence of experience, therefore, from which our thinking 
starts and to which it appeals must be widespread and varied in the ex- 
treme: all aspects of life in its individual and social forms, Our effort 
is to find those necessary elements in experience » those principles that 


cannot fail of exemplification, those categories without which anything 


that might happen cannot happen at all. First, therefore, we should go 
to all types of experience for our data in order to find what principles 
are always present; and only those principles which are necessarily in- 
volved in all experience whatsoever can rightly claim to be metaphysical. 
In this sense, for example, an interpretation of a religious ‘experience 
could not claim to be metaphysically relevant if that interpretation 
did not hold of experience ‘sceptical’, We are concerned with what makes 
@ fact a fact and not with the peculiar and unique quality of an esoter- 
ic experience; thus we must go to all seuninie ainaalinaial in philosophy. 
Secondly, Whitehead believes that many of our deepest percep- 
tions, themselves undiscriminated by the clear light of consciousness 


and so unavailable to ordinary analysis, are yet enshrined in our insti- 


tutional and habitual life and have been intuited in our literature. We 


see there, on the one hand, the basic assumptions that men make for action: 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 290-1. 
2. Whitehead, A.N., The Function of Reason, p. 62. 
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their confidence that we are dealing with an external world, that the pre- 


sent is an outgrowth of the past, and that the future will conform to thé 
present and so will be amenable to our purposes .+ And, on the other hand, 
we find there those deep intuitions into the nature of things which supple- 
ment so creatively the cola and more exact abstractions of science. This 
width of experience and this variety of evidence to which appeal is made 
serve as guards against the falsity of narrow abstraction and in part at 
least cance - that those unconscious but profound perceptions upon the 
basis of*which we live iat act out our lives will be given a place in the 

philosophic scheme: 

"For subsequent empiricists the pleasure of the dogma has over- 
come the metaphysical rule of evidence: that we must bow to those 
presumptions, which in despite of criticism, we still employ for 
the regulation of.our lives. Such presumptions are imperative in 


experience. Rationalism is the search for the coherence of such pre- 
sumptions ."3 


We are now, therefore » in a position to understand what Whitehad 
means by ‘adequate’: the scheme that is evolved is tested in pabetins to 
all possible types and varieties of experience. Now although the scheme 
itself in its abstract form is probably not translatable into proposi- 
tions directly verifiable in a particular type of experience or knowledge, 
nevertheless from the general scheme propositions which are true or false 


in a given context can be derived: 


"We do not yet know how to recast the scheme into a logicel 
truth. But the scheme is a matrix from which true propositions appli- 
cable to particular circumstances can be derived. We can at present 
only trust our trained instincts as to the discrimination of the 
circumstances in respect to which the scheme is valia,"4+ 


Ideally, therefore, the validation of the scheme should be through the 


1. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 291-3. 

2. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, chap. V. 

3. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 229. Let us note that 
Whitehead is in effect seeking to make what Santayana calls "animal 


faith" an ingredient of a rational analysis. 
Ibid, Pp. 
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deduction from it of propositions relevant to all the various fields of 


experience, and through the confrontation of the propositions with the 
facts in their relevant fields. A scheme which passed such a test in ree 
lation to all possible sotee of experience would be ‘adequate’. 
Throughout our discussion we have seen that in Whitehead we find 
an amazing combination of the intuitive and the mystical on the one hand 
with the rational and the systematic on the pera In his doctrine of | 
Validation this same duality is evident again. In Whitehead's view, no 
matter how systematically we develop and arrange our scheme so as to 
confront it with the facts, in the end the validation, of the ochinie is 
based on intuition, on its own self-evidénes to the ‘tebaieialet: The ule 
timate question concerning the validity of any given set of catenceies 
always is: are they descriptive of the facts as you know them? And | 
there is no possible way that validation eis move beyond the direct in- 
tuition that provides the answer to that question. No logical or empir- 
ical argument can prove or disprove this intuition; it can only validate 
itself by its own inherent self-evidence. The reason is that all arguments 
of any sort must rest upon an intuited affirmation of the basic metaphy- 
sical premisses which inevitably underlie any set of arguments. fFor 
argument or proof depend for their cogency upon metaphysical assumptions 
with regard te the relevance of logic to reality and with regard to 
the relevance of types of evidence. Any pattern of logic or dialectic 
must be related to existence in some way in order for that pattern to 
have relevance in metaphysical discussion; thus the decision concerning 
that relation, which is a metaphysical decision, is logically prior to 
the use of any logical argument or proof. The aTttmate premisses in 
philosophy, therefore, cannot be of the form of coercive logical proofs, 
On the contrary they can only be of the form of sennitaiiian and elucida- 


tions of the facts of experience. And they can in turn be validated only 
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by an intuition which déclares: "Bhis is a true description of experience." 


Validation on the ultimate level of metaphysical thinking is achieved 
only by the intrinsic self-evidence of the metaphysical scheme in ques- 


tion. 


"Unless proof has produced self-evidence and thereby rendered 
itself unncessary, it has issued in a second-rate state of mind, 
producing action devoid of understanding. Self-evidence is the basic 
fact on which all greatness supports itself. But ‘proof’ is one 
of the routes by which self-evidence is often attained. 

- « in philosophical writings proof should be at a minimum, 
The whole effort should be to display the self-evidence of basic 
truths, concerning the nature of things and their connection. It 
should be noted that logical proof starts from premises, and that 
premises are based upon evidence. Thus evidence is presupposed by 
logic; at least itt is presupposed by the assumption that logic 
has any importance. | 

Phil6sophy is the attempt to make manifest the fundamental 
evidence as to the nature of things. Upon the presupposition of 
this evidence, all understanding rests... 

It follows that philosophy, in any proper sense of the term, 


cannot be proved. For proof is based upon abstraction. Philosophy 
is either self-evident or i 


is not philosophy. The attempt of any 
philosophic discourse should be to produce self-evidence. . The aim 


of philosophy is sheer disclosure." 


Thus our methodology ends, as it began, with an intuition as to 
the nature of things: the self-evidence of the scheme as a true descrip- 


tion of experience. 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Modes Thought; -pps, 66+7, Cf. also. 
Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 379. 
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Chapter III : Two Basic Methodological Principles 


In closing our discussion of Whitehead's methodology, we must ex- 
plicate two very important methodological principles which play a vital 
role in the development of his whole system: the Ontological Principle 


and the 'Monistic Principle'. The ontological principle appears as one 


of tlie Pour fundamental and 'novel'! notions basic to the scheme and again 


as one of the categories of explanation: 


"Mat every condition to which the process of becoming conforms 
in any particular instance, has its reason either in the character — 
of some actual entity in the actual world, or in or in the character of 
the subject which is in the process of concrescence. This category 
of explanation is termed the ‘ontological principle’. It could 
also be termed the ‘principle of efficient, and final, causation’. 

This ontological principle means that actual entities are the only 
reasons; so that to search for-a reason is to search for one or more 
actual entities."2 


As the premise upon which all explanation and so all proof proceeds, 
this principle is itself, of course, not subject to proof. True to 
his view of philosophy as disclosure founded upon self~evidence » White- 
head introduces this category without argument as validly setting down 
the conditions for rational explanation. The basis on which he can thus 
merely ‘present’ this principle is that it expresses, as we shall see P 
Whitehead's whole basic view of intelligibility, namely what we have 
called the immanent principle of explanation, or, as Loomer prefers to 
put it,3 ‘the self-sufficiency of nature'.. This ontological principle is 
fundamental to Whitehead's philosophy, and could in fact be said to be 
one of the common basic principles of all naturalistic metaphysics. 

The principle states that all explanation must be in terms of 
entities within the natural order. This general statement has two tae 


sequences. First, it means that there can be no appeal in the search for 


Le Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 27. 
2. Ibid, pps. 36-7. 
3. Loomer, op. cit., pps 67-8. 
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of factors within them: 


reasons to an entity or factor that lies beyond the system of entities 
that make up the natural universe. Such an explanation would be no expla- 
nation at all, for it would call upon a honentity, i.e. that which is 


not part of the actual universe, to explain something actual. Also, as 


is immediately plain, it would conflict with our requirement of coherence 


which specifies that no factor outside the categories can be explanatory 


"It is a contradiction in terms to assume that some explana- 

tory fact can float into the actual world out of nonentity. Nonentity 

is nothingness."1 
Thus there can be in this system no ‘transcendent’ sources of intelli- 
gibility; every explanation of every aspect of experience must be sates 
ent to some entity within the immanent system of things which we are 
explaining. Rationality is to be found only amidst the relationships of 
the finite things which make up nature. 

The second implication of the principle emphasizes the word ‘actual' 
in the phrase ‘actual entity’. Thus it is specified that only an existing 
thing can be a reason for anything. The meaning of this becomes clear 
when we see what it denies, i.e. that any abstraction or universal can 
by itself be an effective cause in the becoming of things. This is aa” 
naturalistic strain invthe Platonist we are studying. Eternal objects 
form a vital part of this system, as we shall find, but because they 
are universals and not actual entities, they cannot ‘cause*® anything 
or themselves provide a reason. It is only through the mediation of some 
actual entity that they can become relevant and so a subject for discus- 
sion ie all. Just as transcendent deities were helpless to ‘explain’ 
anything, so abstractions can never 'float in from nowhere! and explain 


things. That which has power to transform existence and so to explain 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, Pp. T3. 
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it is only an entity which is actual, physical and existent within nature. 
There is, in other words, no Realm of Essence which ‘subsists' and yet 
is explanatory of nature; there are only the actual entities, and beyond 
them there is nothing. There are no relevant forms, ideas, or laws which 
are not ingredient in and so made effective by some actual entity. Thus 
all explanation must start with actual entities for all else is merely 
abstraction from such entities; actual entities make up the sole rele- 
vant universe and so are the sole causes. 

For this reason, therefore, philosophy is explanatory of abstrac- 
tions and not of concreteness.+ There is no basis from beyond concrete- 
ness from which an explanation of the concrete could proceed, for ‘that 
would be to find a reason from beyond the realm of actual entities. Rather, 
by our wrknctvite » explanations in philosophy flow from concreteness to 
the abstractions which form our experience. We explain our experience 
on the basis of the concrete world of actual entities; we do not explain 
the entities of the world on the basis of some transcendent entity or 
of some realm of abstractions. Explanation moves within the system of 
entities that make up the natural universe; in this sense Whitehead's 
principle of intelligibility is immanent and naturalistic. 

The ontological principle could be said smite the form of 
valid explanation, namely that it should be in:terms only of actual 
entities. The 'monistic principle’, on the other hand, provides White- 
head with what we might call the content of explanation, namely the guid. 
ing analogy for the descriptive generalization which he seeks to apply 
to all pit hoe and relations. Briefly stated, the monistic principle 
of explanation declares that since all entities are structurally wiietias 


nature or the cosmos generally can be validly described in terms of the 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 30, 
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experience of one type of entity. Or, to put this ‘principle in its con- 
crete form, since man is a part of nature in structural continuity with 
all else in nature, then it is valid to seek to understand all of nature 
in the terms of human experience. Science understands this principle 
when it assumes that it is proper to interpret the human body in the 
Same categories with which science interprets the world. On the basis 
of the same continuity of structure, Whitehead now claims that it is 
proper to understand the universe in the same terms which we use to 
interpret our bodies: 

"It is the accepted doctrine in physical science that a living 
body is to be interpreted according to what is known of other sec- 
tions of the physical universe. This is a sound axiom; but it is 
double-edged. For it carries with it the converse deduction that © 
other sections of the universe are to be interpreted in accordance 
with what we know of the human body. . 7 

In principle, the animal body is only the more highly orga- 


nized and immediate part of the general environment for its domi- 
nant actual occasion, which is the ultimate percipient."1 


Now in human experience the relations which our bodies have to 
the rest of nature are icieceeaiaasiada as ‘feelings’. Thus we are justi- 
fied in using the categories of ‘experience’ and ‘feeling’ in describ- 
ing the relationships obtaining throughout nature generally » provided 
of couse, that we remember that the particular type of experience and 
feeling that we possess is conditioned by the particular type of society 
of which we are members. Unless we are to 'bifurcate' nature and posit 
two very different: types of entities therein, and thus run directly 
counter to our ideal of coherence, we must hold that bodily events and 
other natural events are of the same kind. It is, therefore, on the 
basis of this monistic principle that Whitehead can maintain that ‘feelings’, 


or as he calls them, ‘prehensions', are the most concrete forms of rela- 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reali ty, pps. 181-3. 
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tedness in process as a whole, and that ‘experiencing’ is the most con- 
crete form of any species of actuality. Thus the panpsychism of this 
philosophy, or, as Whitehead calls it, ‘the subjectivist principle’, is 
based on this monistic principle, and this panpsychism provides the struc- 
tural content for the fundamental categories of°this system: 


"The consideration of experiential togetherness raises the final 
metaphysical qiestion: whether there is any other meaning of ‘togeth- 
erness'. The denial of any alternative meaning, that is to say, of 
any meaning not abstracted from the experiential meaning, is the 
‘subjectivist' doctrine. This reformed version of the sybjectivist 
doctrine is the doctrine of the philosophy of organism." 


| "The way in which one actual entity is qualified by other actual 
entities is the ‘experience’ of the actual world enjoyed by that 
actual entity, as subject. The subjectivist principle is that the 
whole universe consists of elements disclosed in the analysis of 
the experiences of subjects. Process is the becoming of experience." 


"The final facts are, all alike, actual entities; and these 
actual entities are drops of experience, complex and interdependent. . 
The analysis of an actual entity into 'prehensions' is that mode of 
analysis which exhibits the most concrete elements in the nature of 
things. . A prehension . . involves emotion, and purpose, and valua- 
tion, and causation."3 | 


It is, therefore, on the monistic principle and on its correlate, the 


subjectivist principle, that the foundation for the central categories 


of Whitehead's system is laid, for on the validity and universal 
applicability of these ‘experiential' categories depend the coherence 
and the intelligibility of this entire philosophic enterprise. 

In the same way the monistic principle is the ground for the conte 


intuity of explanation which is such a rigid requirement of this method. 


Because by this principle he can explain all events and all entities in 


terms of feelings and experience, he can therefore, explain all events 
in terms of the same general categories. Only on the basis of this prin- 
ciple, then, can he achieve that ideal of cosmological theory which he 
has set himself: 


Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 2688, 


1. 


ae ‘Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, Pe 252. 
3. 
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"The presumption that there is only one genus of actual entities 
constitutes an ideal of cosmoldgical theory to which the philoso- 
phy of organism endeavors to conform. The description of the generic 
character of an actual entity should include God, as weil as the 
lowliest actual occasion, though there is a specific differnce be- 
tween the nature of God and that of any occasion,"1 


Thus just as the ontological principle provided the form with which 
rational description or explanation could take place, so the monistic 
principle and its correlate, the subjectivist principle, are those 


principles by means of which Whitehead justifies that central analogy 


which in turn gives content and coherence to the categories which form 
his system. 3 

Our discussion of Whitehead's methodology is, therefore, complete 
with this explication of the methodological basis for his central cate- 
gories. Our findings can, I think, be summariezed in terms of four main 
ideas: immanence, coherence, width of evidence » and subjectivity. These 
four guiding notions are the determinative factors in the character of 
the categories which it is the endeavor of this itiooume to construct. 
That is to say, the categories which philosophy uses to obtain intelligie 
bility or explanation mist be such that: (1) they will explain experience 
in terms of the actual: entities of the natural world and their relations; 
(2) they will be interrelated amongst themselves so that they imply each 
other and so that the scope - each category over all relevant entities 
is assured; (3) they will appeal to and describe every conceivable form 
of human experience and every type of human activity, as well as all. 
that we know about the rest of the universe; (4) they will obtain their 
content from our own modes of experiencing, i.e. of relating to, other 
entities since a basic similarity of structure among ae modes of act= 
uality must be assumed. Such philosophical categories will, then, express 


the inescapable and necessary factors of experience, factors which are 


1, Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 168. 
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 @ifficult to discriminate but which are for that very reason essential 
for the actuality and concreteness of any entity. As necessary, univer- 
sal, and inevitable for actuality itself, these categories are ‘metaphy- 
Sical', ite. they provide the foundational structure for all more spec- 
ialized and abstract types of study and thought. ‘Thus the final under- 
standing of things is ultimately in terms of such categories for all 
other thought whatsoever depends upon them for its coherence and its 
intelligibility. They are the tools with which we can penetrate the 
mystery of existence; we use them directly or indirectly on every aspect 
of experience that puzzles us and they have-equal application every- 
where: 
"A metaphysical propo8ition - in the proper, general sense of 
the term 'metaphysical' - signifies a proposition which (i) has 
meaning for any actual occasion, as a subject entertaining it, and 
(ii) is ‘general', in the sense that its predicate potentially re- 
lates any and every set of actual occasions, providing the suitable 
number of logical subjects for the predicative pattern, and (iii) 
has a ‘uniform’ truth value, in the sense that, by reason of its 
form and scope, its truth-value is identical with the truthevalue 


of each of the singular propositions to be obtained by restricting 
the application of the predicate to any one set of logical subjects." 


"Every entity should be a specific instance of one category of - 
existence, every explanation should be a specific instance of cate- 
gories of explanation, and every obligation should be a specific 
instance of categorial obligations." 

By means, therefore, of this set of categories we can make any 

element of experience intelligible: we can relate it to actuality in terms 
of the categories of existence, we can relate it to the factors and 

processes that compose it in terms of the categories of explanation, and 
we can understand its own modes of @unctioning in terms of the cate- 
gorial obligations. Thus with this set of categories there is no mystery 
within the nature of things that is in any sense inherently irreducible to 


intelligible explication. There is always mystery on the fringes of these 
= 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 300, 
2. Ibid, p. 31. 
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particular categories because they are not final; but there is no myst- 
ery Which 1s inherently beyond the scope of their illumination and 90 of 
their application, and csanetiy Ehere could on principle be no other 
coherent and verifiable means of clarifying these ultimate issues. 
Intelligibility and so civilization itself come from speculation: the 
application Sf a coherent, logical, applicable, adequate and necessary 
set of general ideas to all aspects of natural existence. 
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PART II : THE CREATION OF AN ACTUAL ENTITY 
Chapter I: The Nature of the Problem in Whitehead's Philosophy 
As in our discussion of Bradley, we are going to confine our 
attention to those aspects of Whitehead's philosophy which concern the 
doctrine of creation. Thus we shall not delineate in detail or in order 
the system of categories which he has constructed; rather in general all 


é 
categories and factors explanatory of existence will be discussed only 


as they appear in their role as helping to explain the becoming of things, 
i.e, the ‘creation’ of an actual entity. oon 
We said that the ontological principle was determinative of the 
whole formal structure of Whitehead's metaphysics. In no place is this 
3 nore clear than in his doctrine of 'creation'. Since actual entities are 
the sole*‘'reasons' for things, we cannot, as in Bradley or in Christian 
philosophy, search behind the system of phenomena for anything more ‘real' 
which could be the ‘reason’ or ultimate ground for the existence of the 
actual entities of our experience. Reslasetion is purely in terms of 
immanence, and so finitude cannot be referred to some being more ar and 
more ultimate, enkiniinics in some different sense than is applicable to 
finite things. Rather the sole reasons for the existence of actual enti-e- 
ties must be the other actual entities which make up the universe, ‘The 
doctrine of creation in Whitehead thus concerns the relations between 
actual entities all of which are within the systematic universe and so 
all of which share equally those ultimate metaphysical characteristics 
which it is the endeavor of philosophy to describe. The very essence of 
Whitehead's methodology is that explanation cannot reach beyond the sysp 
tem of finite things » and correspondingly the very eesence of his ontoe 


logy is first that there is no more ultimate ground beyond finitude, for 
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-179= 
beyond actual entities there is only nonentity, and second, that there 
is therefore one and only one meaning to the word ‘existence’, Because, 


theref6re, there is no monistic reality beyond appearances which is the 


ground and source of appearances, ‘creation' concerns the process of the 
becoming of an actual entity out of other actual entities, and no more. 
From one point of view, therefore, the fundamental character of 
Whitehead's system can be said to be its ontological pluralism. Since 
thére can be no more ‘real’ being behind the apparent diversity of things 
which could unify them into an ontological em finite actual entities 
are the ultimate reality of all that there is. Each entity is as real as 
every lide entity, and therefore its ontological diversity from every 
other entity is a final fact about things. Finitude is the only reality 
that there is, and so the diversity of experience is not appearance but 
reality, and pluralism is a of the. ultimate metaphysical facts. Ini- 
tially we could not be further from Bradley's position. 
"Actual entities - also termed ‘actual occasions’ = are the 
final real things of which the world is made up. There is no going 
behind actual entities to find anything more real. They differ among 
themselves: God is an actual entity, and so is the most trivial puff ae 
of existence in far-off empty space. But though there are grada-- 


tions of importance and diversities of function, yet in the yeinei~ 
ples which actuality exemplifies all are on the same level." 


“Also Spinoza's ‘modes’ now become the sheer actualities; so 
that though analysis of them increases our understanding, it does 
not lead us to the discovery of any higher grade of reality:"2'. 


As in the case of Bradley, however, the moment that we have said 


anything seemingly definitive about the general nature of Whitehead's sys- 


tem, we must at-once qualify this rigorously. For while with regard to 


_1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 27-8. We shall hence- 
forth use both the terms ‘entity* and ‘occasion' since they mean 
precisely the same thing. 

2. Ibid, p. 10. Let us note here the explicit split between the 
principles of existence and of intelligibility; with regard to the 
‘latter we are carried beyond the entity itself, but not with 
regard to the former. — 
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existence per se Whitehead's system is that of an ontological pluralism, 


nevertheless the character of the existence of the entities that make up 
the system is such that their unity is fully as important. We cannot He 
hope to make this point fully clear now; it will become intelligible as } 
we proceed. Suffice it now to say that the doctrine of internal relations 

is just as central to Whitehead as B. is to Bradley; that, therefore, each 

entity becomes itself in being internally related to every other entity; 

and finally that in each entity, therefore, the whole systematic unity 

of the universe is microcosmically reproduced. There is no more awesome 

solution to the problem of the one and the many in the history of philo- 

sophy than this, where in becoming itself and therefore one among the 

many plural entities, each reniier becomes at the same time the unity of 

the whole, One of the interesting aspects of Whitehead's philosophy, there- 

dm the of thé pluralistic vith the 
At some moments ‘on emphasis seems to threaten the existence of the other, 

and many times the student feels that pluralism has swallowed up unity, 

or, as is more often the case, that all the finite entities have disap- 

peared, as in Bradley, into the systematic unity of the whole. But surely 

part of Whitehead's genius is the skill with which he balanced the two 

hold both sides equally in check. It appears to us that he was able at 

one and the same time to affirm that the ultimate realities were the many 

finite entities, and yet that out of these many entities there was for- 

ever becoming a new unity. Upon this remarkable marriage of diversity 

and unity, the profundity and intelligibility of Whitehead's vision of 

the world is based. “But we must return to our analysis. 


= In the last quotation mentioned Whitehead had said that while 


analysis of an entity increases our understanding, it does not reveal 
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#1 81+ 
anything more real behind the entity. That is to say, while with regard 


to existence there is nothing more real than the actual entity or occasion, 
nevertheless with regard to intelligibility we are led beyond the actual 
entity to more ultimate factors within the entity which are explanatory 
of it. And these factors, which increase our understanding while not 
bringing us closer to reality, are discoverable by an analysis of the 
entity. Thus the actual entity is intelligible because the entity is 
analyzable into factors which are its constituents and so which are exp- 
lanatory of it; and the universe is intelligible because all the entities 
that constitute it have similar, i.e. "prcepnysioal’ » constituents or 
factors. . In general these explanatory factors are the categories, and 
provide the basis for the general ideas which form the substance of the 
system itself as a system. However, we must be clear that with regard to 
existence these factors, whatever they are: prehensions 9 creativity, ‘eter- 
nal objects, etc. are less ultimate than are the actual entities or occase 
ions themselves. They are, with regard to existence, abstractions from 
the finally real things and are completely dependent for their reality 
on the actual entities which alone exist. In this sense what is is expl- 
ained by what, so to speak,*is in only a dependent sense;: the more real 
is explained by what by itself is not real at all. This may seem to 
contradict the ontological principle, but it is really a refinement and 
further definition of it. It remains true that any cause is an actual 
entity, but how that entity affects another is understood by means of 
these abstractions, i.e. the terms in which relationships are understood 
are the categories or factors mentioned above. Thus while any causal 
relation is effected by an actual entity, that relation is itself compre= 
hended by the etek which are, relative to the entities, abstractions. 
There is in Whitehead » therefore, a split between the erineisios 


of reality and of intelligibility. What is real is the actual occasion 
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-182- 
and it alone; but what explains the occasion and makes it intelligible 


to our minds, and therefore makes a metaphysical system possible, is the 


presence of-those factors and constituents which become the categories 


but which are existentially abstract. And it is this split between the 


two basic principles which presents the strongest contrast with the two 
other types of interpretation we are studying. For while in both other 
types that which finally makes intelligible the nature of things is also 
at the same time the ground for their existence, here what explains is ; 
existentially an abstraction from the entities which alone are, and so 
what explains cannot in any sense be the ground for the existence of 
those entities. 

| One result of this split between existence and intelligibility is, 
as we shall see, that existence itself is inexplicable, for explanation 
is in terns of what is itself existentially derivative. If what explains 
is also what causes to be, then the existence per se of the finite may 
be made intelligible. But if that by which we explain is itself an abstrac- 
tion from an already given @xtstence, our explanation can only leave 
the problem of existence itself in total darkmess. In this sense Gilson 
is correct when he says that only in a system which has a transcendent 
principle, an ultimate ground, can there be an explanation of the being A 
itself of finite things.) In Whitehead's system, therefore, the existence 
or beiua? of finite things is one of the given facts and is not itself 
explicable at all.© We can analyze what it is like when it is posited or 
given = and that positing is already seaaueatebas by the fact that there 
is experience going on - but the positing or givenness itself is total 
mystery. Of course, can give it a name, kenc-*abentivatian’ ,» but this 


name refers not to an lactual entity which could be a ‘reason' for exis- 


1. Gilson, E,, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, New York, Scribner's, 
2.~ We repeat the important definition of the task of philosophy: philosophy 
is explanatory not of concreteness but of abstraction. (Whitehead,A.H., 


Process and Reality, p. 30). In other words, for philosophical analysis 
woncreteness or existence is 'given' and so it cannot be explained. 
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_ tence and which could be analyzed and understood, but to an ‘explanatory 
factor' which therefore is necessarily an abstraction.+ Hence on the one 
hand, the referent of the name ‘creativity’ does not ' cause* existence 
but merely refers to or represents this given, mysterious fact of things; 
and on the other hand, it is itself incapable of categorial understanding. 
For again only an actual entity can be a cause and can be analyzed and 
categorially the meaning of Whitehead's view of intel- 
ligibility affirms this point. Creativity, therefore, as the category 
of the existence of finite actual entities, ipso facto cannot itself 
be actual and therefore intelligible. Thus it merely represents or labels 
a problem which for this system lies forever beyond understanding. Crea- 
tivity merely describes the mystery of disjunctive givenness; it is and 
it cannot be an attempt to go behind that mystery and make it intelligible. 
We can sum up this discussion by saying that Whitehead is limited 
by his methodology, represented on the one hand by the ontological prin- 
ciple and on the other by the split in the principles of existence and 
intelligibility which follows from that principle, from discussing the 
reasons for existence itself. He can discuss the reasons for the character 
which existence seems to take in our experience. He can show the factors 
that constitute it and the interrelationships between actual entities whiéh 
make those abstracted factors efficacious. But because explanation is 
confined to actual entities all.of which are within the given system of , 
nature, and einen therefore explanation is in terms of abstraction 
from those entities, there is no way that the fundamental givenness of 
the entities themselves, or the givenness Sew as a whole, can be a 
subject for explanation. In this methodology, explanation moves within © 
the scheme of a given whole, showing its interconnections and ace 


factors, its ‘intelligibility’ in that sense. Explanation cannot move 


1. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 10-11, 30-32, 4647, 
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outside that given whole to make intelligible the problem of givehness or 


of existence itself. Thus for better or for worse, the problem of exis- 


tence per se is outside the scope of this kind of intelligibility. And 


hence creation as a philosophical problem is to be understood in the terms 


of the immanent relations between actual entities. Philosophy can only 
make intelligible the becoming of the character of the entity; it cannot bg 
make intelligible either the existence of that entity as a single unit 
or the existence of all the entities together. In either iid we can 
only resolve the problem by giving it a label which stents for the mystery 
of disjunctive existence; and in an immanent pluralism our explanations 
can never move beyond this point. Within these limits , therefore, let 
us now attempt to understand the creation of an actual entity. 

fo Whitehead all actual entities are constituted by. vent he calls 
*prehensions'. Prehensions ane bonds of ‘feeling’ 1 ‘between actual entities, 
ways in which one entity feels other entities and is affected by them, 


and such bonds of feeling in their various aspects constitute the sole 


reality of an actual occasion. Thus an actual entity grows out of its 


prehensions of other actual entities; it is a ‘concrescense' of the rest 
of the universe, the concrescence being effected by prehensions of all 


other entities “Syed 


"In Cartesian language, the essence of an actual entity consists 
solely in the fact that it is a prehending thing (i.e., a substance 
whose whole essence or nature is to prehend..)" | 

"His (Locke's) true topic is the analysis of the types of experience 
enjoyed by an actual entity. But this complete experience is nothing 
other than what the actual entity is in itself, for itself. . By this 
I mean that the entity, when considered 'formally', is being descri-~ 
bed in respect to those forms of its constitution whereby it is that 
individual entity with its own measure of absolute self-realization/ 


1. Again we must be clear that ‘feeling’ is here an analogous and not 
d univocal word, i.e. the microcosmic entities that constitute 
reality do not ‘feel* exactly as we, complex societies, do; however, 
the analogy in terms of emotion, perception, dependence, influence : 
and relatedness is determinative. 


e. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p.65..Cf; alsocCategéry of 


Explanation X, Ibid, p. 35. 
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Its ‘ideas of things' are what other things are for it. In the phras- , 
eology of these lectures, they are its ‘feelings’. The actual entity 
is composite and analyzable; and its ‘ideas’ express how, and in what | 
sense, other things are components in its own constitution. . Accord- 
ingly I have adopted the term ‘prehension’ to express the activity 
whereby an actual entity effects its own concretion of other things."! - 


"A feeling is the appropriation of some elements in the universe 
to be components in the real internal constitution of its subject. 
The elements are the initial data; y are what the feeling feels. 
But they are felt under an abstraction."< : 


"A prehension reproduces in itself the general characteristics 
of an actual entity; it is referent to an external world, and in 
this sense will be said to have a ‘vector character’; it involves 
emotion, and purpose, and valuation, and causation . . It might have been 
a complete actuality; but, by reason of a certain incomplete partiality, — 
a prehension is only a subordinate element in an actual entity. . 

Actual entities involve each other by reason of the prehensions 
of each other. There are thus real individual facts of togetherness 
of actual entities, which are real, individual, and particular, in 
the same sense in which actual entities and the prehensions are real, 
individual, and particular. Any such particular fact of togetherness 
among actual entities is called a ‘nexus’ . . The ultimate facts of 
immediate actual experience are actual entities, prehensions and 
nexus. All else is, for our experience, derivative abstraction."3 

The above quotations, whith are central in Whitehead's thought, 


make clear that actual entities*are solely and simply prehending things 

of the rest of the universe, i.e. that the ‘real internal constitution! 

of the final facts of actuality are the feelings which an actual entity 
has of the other entities in its actual world. “Iwo important metaphysical 
conclusions follow from this basic position. First, if an actual entity 
is the way in which it feels other things, then it is clear that all 

being is becoming. In Whitehead's thought it is not the case that there 

is a substance or a subject which then feels other substances. Such a doce 


trine would involve the concept of an unchanging, independent, isolated 
substance whose relations with other things, i.e. whose participation in 


becoming, would be merely its accidental attributes = a conception against 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 81. 

2e Ibid, De 

3. Ibid, pps. 28-30. Note that another interpretation of Whitehead 
might find in these phrases the basis for a monistic understanding 
of his philosophy. In any case, it is certain that any ontological 
disjunction includes and means at the same time a real ontological 
union. It is our view that despite this fact, the basic category 
of self-activity and freedom whose locus is the individual entity 
preserves the system from becoming monistic. | 
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which Whitehead wages relentless battle throughout his writings. Rather, 


the entity is the way it feels other entities, that is to say, its ‘being* 
is the process by which it appropriates by feelings (prehensions ) the 
mS ie Occasions in the universe. That process of feeling is, as we saw, 
its sole reality: there is no ‘it' which feels, there is only the feeling 
which by becoming a particular determinate feeling, becomes an ‘it', an 
actual entity, and that process of becoming a determinate feeling of 
other things is that entity. Its ‘being’ is its becoming: 
". . the subject emerges from the world - a ‘superject' rather 
than a ‘subject'. . The feeler is the unity emergent from its own 


feelings; and feelings are the details of the process intermediary 
between this unity and its many data,"1 


"In the genetic theory, the cell is exhibited as appropriating, 
for the foundation of its own existence, the various elements of the 
universe out of which it arises. Each process of appropriation of 
a particular element is termed a prehension. . An actual entity is 
a process in the course of which many operations with incomplete 
subjective unity terminate in a completed unity of operation, termed 
the ‘satisfaction’. . The process itself is the constitution of the 
actual entity; in Locke's phrage, it is the ‘real internal consti- 
tution' of the actual entity.” 


The second i nla consequence of the doctrine of prehensions 


as constitutive of the actual entities is Whitehead's insistence upon 


the internal relations entities. For Whitehead as for 
Bradley, the relations between entities are not external to the natures 
or the ‘being' of those entities; relatedness is not an attribute of an 
essentially unrelated substance. Rather relatedness is, as we have seen, 
the being itself of the entity. The entity is its own relations to other 
things, for it is nothing more than a unity emergent out of its prehen- 
sions. mn this way each  ptantatiscnas existent thing is internally and so 
essentially related to all other entities in its actual world because 
that particular; existent thing is nothing more than those relations and 
so. would be nothing at all without them. . Retations are the real ited 


‘nal constitution of actual occasions: 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 
2e Ibid, Pe 335. | 
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"The principle of universal relativity directly traverses Aris- 
totle's dictum, '(A substance) is not present in a subject*. On the 
contrary, according to this principle an actual entity is present in 
other actual entities. . The philosophy of organism is mainly devoted 
to the task of making clear the notion of ‘being present in another 
entity'."1 


“Tere is thus an intrinsic and an extrinsic reality of an event, 
namely the event as in its own prehension, and the event as in the 
prehension of other events. *The concept of an organism includes, 
therefore, the concept of the interaction of organisms. . The position 
here maintained is that the relationships of an event are internal, 
so far as concerns the event itself; that is to say, that they are 
constitutive of what the event is in itself."< 


"The theory of the relationship between events at which we have 
now arrived is based first upon the doctrine that the relatednesses 
of an event are all internal relations, so far as concerns the event, 
though not necessarily so far as concerns the other relata. . This 
internal relatedness is why an event can be found only just where 
it is and how it is, = that is to say, in just one definite set of 
relationships. For each relationship enters into the essence of the 
event; so that, apart from the relationship, the event would not be 
itself. This is what is meant by the very notion of internal relations. . 

| « e e In other words, the concept of internal relations requires 
the concept of substance as the activity synthesizing the relation- 
ships into its emergent character. The event is what it is, by *, 


of the unification in itself of a multiplicity of relationships." 
Thus just as Whitehead has denied the concept of an unchanging sub-e 


stance behind all becoming by his insistence that the reality of an entity 
is its process of feeling, its becoming, so now he has denied the concept 


of an isolated substance by his insistence that each entity is internally 


connected by its relations to other entities. In this way Whitehead main- 
tains both an epistemological objectivism and an ontological relativism, 
and thereby resolves problens which a ‘substance’ metaphysics had found 
impossible to solve. For each entity is on the one hand in direct and 
essential contact with other entities so that it saiutaten real percept- 
ive relations with other entities; and on the other hand, each entity is 
essentially its relationships with all other entities so that its being 


is not independent of and unrelated to other occasions. Thus the problem 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 79=80. 

2. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, pps. 146~7, 

3. Ibid, pps 174-5. Let us note also that the emphasis on the becoming 
of each entity rather than on its being, i.e. ‘the feeler emerges 
from the feelings’, also requires a ‘substantial activity' as the 
general bearer of feelings in the place of an ‘individual substance', 
Hence the crucial importance of the category of creativity in a 
philosophy of becoming. Cf. below for further discussion of this 
topic, pps. 195-6, 240-3, 311-13. 
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of orderly change and the necessary connection between occasions, and the | 


problem of the cognition of an external world, are solved in terms of 
the essential relatedness of every entity with every other entity. And 
thus the systematic relatedness of the whole universe is ontologically 
founded since each entity in becoming itself brings into a systematic unity 
all the other entities of its actual world. As the last quotation indica- 
ted, however, the doctrine of internal relations raises for Whitehead, 
as it did for Bradley, the problem of monism: if each entity is nian 

: tially its relations to all other entities, how is real disjunction bee 
tween entities possible? As we shall see, it is only by appealing to 
another basic principle, namely that of teleological self-determination, 
: that Whitehead is able to prevent this unified system of internal rela- 
tions from swallowing up completely, as it did in Bradley, the reality 

Let us summarize our progress so far. We have seen that the final 
real things of the universe are actual entities, and that the doctrine of 
creation can only concern itself with their interrelations. Moreover » we 
discovered that each actual entity was constituted solely by its prehen- 
sions of other entities, ” that its being was its becoming, i.e. the 


process by which these feelings of other things changed into a determinate 


feeling, Each entity is, in other words, internally constituted by its 
relations, (prehensions) with other things, and, as we shall see, by the 

e way in which it unifies these prehensions., Thus a discussion of the *crea= 
tion’ of an actual entity concerns the analysis of the prehensions 
constitute it, and of the pene in which it receives or feels these pre- 
hensions. Our procedure, therefore, will be to elaborate as Sint we can 
the kinds of prehensions which constitute an entity in the process of 


concrescense, and the principles according to which these prehensions are 


unified into the determinate feeling which is the actuality of the entity, 


le. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 71, 223-4, 
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Although Whitehead's anclysis of the becoming of an actual 


entity is souplex in the extreme, there are in the main three — 


stages. in the process of concrescence. The first or initial stage is 


constituted by prehensions of the other actual entities of the universe; 


Le 


-As with Bradley on a somewhat similar issue, we should be clear 


that the word ‘stage’ here does not refer to temporal differen- 
tiation because in Whitehead the category of time cannot be pre-e 
dicated of an actual entity in its becoming. The entity, that is 
to say, does not become over a period of time, it does not take 
time to become, since, as we shall see, its unity is presupposed at 
each ‘stage’ of its development. It is extended and so temporal — 
only as a potential for other occasions; in its actuality as sub- 
jective feeling, it is a unity. However, since time is a real f 
aspect of events, the entity is, as a result of its becoming, 

a duration, a slice of nature with temporal thickness, a droplet 
of time; but it does not become over a period of time because 

its becoming is its subjectivity which is unity. Thus there is 

a becoming of continuity - in becoming a duration is brought into 
actuality for the pattern which becomes requires a duration. But 
there is no continuity of becoming - for duration is a result of 
the subjective unity of an occasion, an aspect that is extended 
only when that occasion becomes a potential for another occasion. 
There is then no absolute time within which becoming could take 
place, for ‘the ultimate metaphysical truth is atomism' and ‘Time 
is sheer succession of epochal occasions'; time arises out of 

the durations resulting from the becoming of unified, atomic en- 
tities. They are not in time; time is an aspect of their becoming, 


Thus on our issue, the becoming of an entity does not 
take place over a time because its unity is presupposed through- 


out the development of its pattern. Rather, as a result of that 


development, temporal thickness, a duration of time, is made 
actual. This temporal thickness is the extended aspect of an 
occasion, which along with the spatial dimension, is the frame- 


_work for its physical reality, and is realized only when that 
entity loses its subjectivity and becomes a physical reality 


in relation to an entity that prehends it by means of physical 
prehensions. Extension, and therefore time and space, are thus 
aspects of a reality as a potential for other entities; they are 
not aspects of its inner subjective life where it is an atomic 
unity and within which its own development, its ‘stages', take 
place. 


For a fuller discussion of this tricky topic, cf. Whitehead, 
A.N., Science and the Modern World, pps. 176=7; Whitehead, A.N. 
Process and Reality,pps. 53, 107-5, 190—1, 434; and for a full 
treatmeht, cf. Hammerschmidt, W.W., Whitehead's Philosophy of Time, 
New York, King's Crown Press, 1947, especially pps. 25=7. 
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this is the stage of physical prehensions and is the metaphysical basis 


for causation. In the sectnt stage or phase there is the introduction of 
novel content from the mental pole by means of conceptual prehensions of 
eternal objects. Since the introduction of this novelty and so the final 
effect of the first stage itself are determined internally within the 
subjectivity of the entity itself as it forms itself, this can be called 
the subjective stage. Out of these two phases and their integrations, 
the final unity, the satisfaction, is formed. This is the fully determinase 
way in which the entity feels the rest of the world preceding it and 

the possibilities for novelty which that world affords. It is the final 
actuality of the entity as a unified feeling. Since the occasion is a 
process of becoming a definite feeling, and is nothing else, with this 
stage, which marks the complete determination.of the entity as a feeling, 
the entity closes its life. It then becomes a factor for subsequent os 
tities, itself physically prehended and in part determinative of their 
natures, and is thus objectively immortal in the next stage of process. 

In this sense the satisfaction is the stage of the entity which relates 

it to the future. And the elan which has created this occasion out of 
preceding entities, and which in turn carries it on to be a constituent 

in new entities » is the creativity of which we spoke, the name for that 
ultimate mystery of passage out of which disjunctive existence appears. 
Whitehead cedutine the same brief summary of this process of becoming 


in the following words: 


"Thus an actual entity has a three-fold character: (i) it has ~ 
the character ‘given’ for it by_the past; (ii) it-has the subjective 
character aimed at in its process of concrescence; (iii)-it has the 
superjective character, which is the pragmatic value of its specific 
satisfaction qualifying the transcendent creativity." | | 


"Each moment of experience confesses itself to be a transition 
between two worlds, the immediate past and the immediate future. This 
_is the persistent delivery of common sense, Also this immediate 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 134. 
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future is immanent in the present with some degree of structural 
definition. . This process (of becoming) can be shortly characterized 
as a passage from re-enaction to anticipation. The intermediate stage 
in this transition is constituted by the acquisition of novel con- 
tent, which is the individual contribution of the immediate subject — Kc 
for the ree-shaping of its primary phase of re-enaction into its | 
final phase of anticipation. This final phase is otherwise termed 
the ‘satisfaction', since it marks the exhaustion of the creative 
urge for that individuality. This novel content is composed of posi- 
tive conceptual prehensions, that is to say, of conceptual feelings. 

- « Thus the self-enjoyment of an occasion of experience is ini- 
tiated by an enjoyment of the past as alive in itself, and is term- 
inated by an enjoyment of itself as alive in the future. . The 
point to remember is that the fact that each individual occasion is 
transcended by the creative urge, belongs to the essential consti- 
tution of each such occasion. . 

In the formation of each occasion of actuality the swing over 
from re-enaction to anticipation is due to the intervening touch 
of mentality. Whether the new ideas thus introduced by the novel 
conceptual prehension be old or new, they have this decisive result, 
that the occasion arises as an effect facing the past and ends as 
a cause facing its future. In between there lies the teleology of 
the universe 


From this admirable summary of the process of becoming we can 
an initial understanding of some of Whitehead's 
first, the predominant place which process or temporal passage, the crea- 
tive advance from Occasion to occasion, the ontological connection be= > 
tween past, present and future, 2 plays in the creation of an entity, 
Secondly, , the-novel division of the final realities of the universe into 
physical poles which are causally determined, and mental poles which 
introduce novelty through conceptual prenenstens e And finally the aes 
place which teleology, self-creation and freedom hold in this system, for 
the entity creates itself out of its data and so freely determines what 
is causally transmitted to the next occasion. It is our hope that in the 
more detailed study which follows these concepts will become increasingly 


clarified. 


ies 1. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps 247-9. 

2. The apparent disconnection with the footnote on ‘time’ on p. 189f, 
could only be resolved by a long discussion of the relation of 
time to the process as a whole. Time as a general category is an 
abstraction or an aspect of the passage of nature as a whole; but 
its actual nature, as we saw, is that of a succession of epochal 
occasions rather than an objective continuity. 
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Chapter II : Physical Prehensions 


The initial stage from which the becoming of an entity takes its 
start is the physical pole of the entity and is constituted by prehensions 


of the actual entities in the immediate past of the entity in question. 


-192= 


Such prehensions of past actual entities are physical prehensions.1 In the 


case of physical prehensions, the entity which is in the process of becom- 
ing feels the entities in its past, and in feeling these entities redupli- 
cates in its own feelings their feelings. The initial stage of an entity 
is, therefore, ‘conformal’ to the data which that entity feels; the 
entity, so to speak, copies in its own feelings the character of the 
entities which precede it. Thus physical prehensions are the ontological 
basis within an ‘atomic' system for the causation of one event by another. 
And correspondingly, shreteal prehensions are in part explanations of 

the orderly transmission of pattern which characterizes nature as we 

know it. Finally, the fact that through these prehensions the character 


of the occasions of the past is transmitted to the present means that 


ble character of Process: 


"A ‘simple physical feeling' entertained in one subject (A) is a 
feeling for which the initial datum is another single actual entity 
(B), and the objective datum is another feeling entertained by the 
latter actual entity (B). . . A simple physical feeling is an act — 

of causation, The actual entity which is the initial datum (B) is 
the 'cause', the simple physical feeling (in A) is the ‘effect', 
and the subject (A) entertaining the simple physical feeling is 
the actual entity ‘conditioned’ by the @ffect. . Therefore simple 
physical feelings will also be called causal feelings. 

But it is equally true to say that a simple physical feeling is 
the most primitive type of an act of perception, devoid of conscious- 
ness, The actual entity (B) which is the initial datum is the actual 
entity perceived, the objective datum is the ‘perspective’ under 
which that actual entity is perceived, and the subject of the simple 
physical feeling (A) is the perceiver. . 

Thus a simple physical feeling is one feeling which feels another 
feeling. But the feeling felt has a: subject (B) diverse from the 
subject (A) of the feeling which feels it. A multiplicity of simple 
physical feelings entering into the propositional unity of a phase 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 35. 


these physical prehensions are the basis for the cumulative and irreversa- 
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constitutes the first phase in the concrescence of the actual entity 
which is the common subject of all these feelings. . 

« « But all our physical relationships are made up of such simple 
physical feelings, as their atomic bricks. Apart from inhibitions 
or additions, weakenings or intensifications, due to the history of 
its production, the subjective form of a physical feeling is re-enac- 
tion of the subjective form of the feeling felt. Thus the cause pase . 
ses on its feeling to be reproduced by the new subject as its own, 
and yet as inseparable from the cause. There is a flow of feeling. 
But the re-enaction is not perfect... 

The reason why the cause is objectively in the effect is that 
the cause's feeling cannot, as a feeling, be abstracted from its 
subject which is the cause (B). This passage of the cause into the 
effect is the cumulative character _ of time. The irreversability of 
time depends upon this character." 


"Another point emerges in this explanation, namely, the doc- 
trine of the continuity of nature. .. There is a continuity be- 
tween the subjective form of the immediate past occasion and the 
subjective form of its primary prehension in the origination of the 
new occasion. In the process of synthesis of the basic... 
prehensions modifications enter. But the subjective forms of the 
immediate past are continuous with those of the present. I will 
term this doctrine of continuity the Doctrine of the Conformation 
of Feeling.” 


Let us note that as the direct relations of entities to each 
other, physical prehensions are the basis of the interrelatedness which 
is characteristic of Whitehead's universe. Every entity physically pre=- 
hends every other entity in its immediate past,3 and consequently each 
entity as it arises conforms to the universe that precedes it. In this 
sense each entity is a concrescence of its whole universe, i.e. it is 
the universe from that particular perspective. Likewise, it is important 
to note how the doctrines of continuity, of causation, and of unconscious 


perception (causal efficacy) are based on the physical prehensions of 


the rest of the universe by each entity as it arises. Each of these 

concepts expresses the interconnections of the real things of the uni- 
verse. It is one of the central doctrines of Whitehead, as opposed to 
the ‘substentialists' » that these interconnections are in one sense as 


real as the actual entities themselves, and it is on the basis of his 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 361-3. The letters A 
and B have been added to the text for clarification. 

2. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 235. 

3. Cf. Whitehead, AAN., Process and Reality, pps. 71, 224. 
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notion of physical prehensions and conformation that these interrela- 


tionships are founded. 
Another important set of notions involved in the concept of physi- 
cal prehensions is that of and ‘transition’. Physical 


prehensions are, as we saw, the way in which actual wiltkiee ‘are present’ 


in other actual entities: e.g. B in being felt physically by A, is present 
or is objectified in A. Because of this, A conforms to B and in so far 

has B's feelings; hence arise causality and the continuity of nature. In 
this process B is said to be ‘objectified' in A. Whitehead is clear that 


this is not a matter of simple presence. of B qua B being simply a part 


of the new A. For in numerous places he teotete (a) that objectification 

is effected by means of eternal objects which are the media of objectifi- 
cation,+ and (b) that objectification is always an abstraction from the 

full oe of the anni ty objectified, i.e. B is present in A in terms 

only of some of its feelings or prehensions and not in terms of the fule 

ness of its satisfaction.© B is truly present in A:3 there is a direct and 
real interconnection between them, and A feels B's feelings with the 


additional elements which B has contributed to those feelings. But this — 


‘presence’ is mediated by eternal objects or forms, i.e. B is present in 
A by means of an eternal object identical in both B and A; and also this 
presence is effected by the transfer to A of some of B‘s feelings and not 
all of them. In this sense, while there is always conformation in objec- 
tification, ‘the re-enaction is not perfect’. A feels B's feelings, but 


it feels them with a difference, and that difference gives the possibili- 


1. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 80, 91, 225, 364, 

2. Cf. Ibid, pps. 337, 364. 

3. L.5S. Stebbing insists that Whitehead is here involved in a contra- 

. diction: i.e. B has supposedly perished, and yet is present in A. 

One of Whitehead's answers, as we have tried to indicate, is that 
B is present by means of eternal objects. But surely then Stebbing 
is correct that this answer then forfeits any real meaning to "is 
present in", ‘is a constituent of', and ‘is an attribute of' when 
applied to the relation. of B to A. CF. Stebbing, L.S., “Concerning 
Substance", Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, 
Vol. XXX, 1929-30, pps. 295-6. 
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ty of novelty and freedom. 


A notion closely allied to objectification is that of transition: 
the fluency of the process whereby an actual occasion which has perished | 
becomes the datum for the new entity.) ‘Transition is that aspect of crea- 
tivity or of process wy which the past is objectified in the present and 
the new entity is born: 

"The creativity of the world is the throbbing emotion of the 

past hurling itself into a new transcendent fact. It is the flying 
dart, of which Lucretius spoke, hurled beyond the bounds of the world."© 

In objectification and transition, therefore, we come for the first 
time in this ennlgeis upon one of those ultimate factors in creation which 
are not as real as the entities under discussion, but which are as abstrace 
tions basic to their understanding. In this case we have uncovered crea- 
tivity: the fundamental activity whereby, in this case, perished entities 
are projected beyond themselves so as to form the initial basis for novéli 
entities. Without this basic metaphysical factor there could be no creation, 
for there would be no basis for the objectification of past entities from 
which each occasion starts, The past entities themselves have perished and 
so are ineffective $ the new one is yet unborn. Only process or creativity can 


be the bearer of the interconnection between the two. In Science and the 


Modern World, process was a substantial activity seemingly more concrete 


and more real than the events which were merely its 'modes' and into which 


it could be analyzed.3 In Process and Reality, however, as we have found, 


the sole actual and concrete realities are the actual entities, so that creativity, 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 320. 

2. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 227. It is clear that 
Whitehead's other answer to the contradiction pointed out by 
Stebbing and mentioned in the footnote on the preceding page, i.e, 

that B has perished and yet.is present in A, is to point to creativity 

as that ultimate metaphysical character whereby this is possible. That 
is, creativity is defined as the elan of process through which what is 
perished is made present in what is future; cf.definitions, Whitehead, 

Z A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 31-2. But, as we have noted, this seems 
to be merely an attempt to rationalize an apparent contradiction by naming 
it, or, in other words, to explain an otherwise unsoluble puzzle by 
calling upon a ‘factor’ whose only function, and even whose only defini- 
tion, is to solve this apparent contradiction. | 

3. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, pps. 99, 152, 2h7--8, 
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which is not itself an actual entity, must be an abstraction from their 
composite natures. In this sense it is difficult to see how the ontological 
principle can allow an abstracted factor such as creativity to provide 


the ‘reason’ for the important concept of transition, so crucial to the 


doctrine of objectification and so to the becoming of entities.+ We shall 
discuss creativity, its meaning and its full functions, more fully later; 


our purpose here is to show its function at this stage, and some of the 
difficulties involved in this notion. 

Thus far, then, we have found that an actual ocension arises out 
of two general factors: first, it comes to be out of all the actual ent- 
ities of its immediate past which provide the data, what Whitehead calls 
the initial data, for its physical prehensions. And secondly, it arises 
out of the creative urge which drives each occasion as it perishes to 
be objectified in a new occasion. The initial creation “_ entity is 
the result of its own total past and the self-transcendent elan of process 
itself. It is plain, however, that these two factors alone could not pro= 
duce the diversity that is clearly there amongst the novel occasions. If 
each new occasion prehended the whole of its past universe and conformed 
to it, there would be no basis for difference between any two new entities. 
For, since each entity prehends the whole universe, there is no difference 
in data, and since each entity is constituted by its data, there seems 
no basis for anything but a series of identical entities. Thus a new 
factor is needed to introduce a basis for selection among the data, for 
grading the influence of the totality of past entities so that diversity 
and individuality can appear. Some principle is needed in order to give 
to each new entity its own perspective on the infinitude of its data so 


that in its process of concrescence it can become its own unique self: 


1. In other words, we feel that in this, as in some other places, 
Whitehead has a tendency to ‘hypostatize’ creativity into a 
kind of giant actual entity which can ‘do things' on its own, 
rather than to consider it as one of the abstracted aspects of 
actual entities which, as he says eapeptenye alone exist and 
alone can Provide reasons‘, 
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"Tt follows from the ontological principle, thus interpreted, 

that the notion of a ‘common world’ must find its exemplification 

in the constitution of each actual entity, taken by itself for ana- 

lysis. . If fallows that every item of the universe, including all 

the other actual entities, are constituents in the constitution of 

any one actual entity. . Some principle is now required to rescue 

actual entities from being undifferentiated repetitions, each of 

the other, with mere numerical diversity. This requisite is supplied 

by the ‘principle of intensive relevance’. . . The principle asserts 

that any item of the universe, however preposterous as an abstract 

thought, or however remote as an actual entity, has its own grada- 

tion of relevance, as prehended, in the constitution of any one 

actual entity: it might have had more relevance; and it might have 

had less relevance, including the zero of relevance involved in the » 

negative prehension; but in fact it has just that relevance wngreby 

it find its status in the constitution of that actual entity." 


In other words, the problem which a total system of internal rela- 
tions makes for particularity is solved by the notion that the totality 
of things impinges on each entity in various gradations of relevance or 
importance. Each entity is internally related to all that there is; but 
its relations to other specific entities are more or less important to | : 
the character of its constitution. And thus while each contemporary entity 
physically-prehends and is so far determined by the same total universe, 
each entity has its own peculiar perspective on the universe, ee grad= 
ation of relevance by which these prehended past occasiong,the initial 
data, are given more or less important positions of influence. And through | 
the uniqueness of that perspective and that system of oneal of rela- 
vance, the entity becomes a unique individual despite the similarity of 
initial 

The next question, therefore 9 in our study of the becoming of an 
actual entity is to discover the source of this unique perspective with 
which the novel entity grades the initial data into its own scheme of 
importance » or as Whitehead puts this process, the principle according 


to which the initial datum is changed into the objective datum. 


= 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p.22h. 
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Chapter III : Freedom and Subjectivity | 


At the close of the last section we were searching for the source 


of that perspective on the universe which makes each entity a particular 
individual thing. Whatever the ambiguity on this issue with regard to 
the effects of the extensive continuum on this perspective,1 there is | 
- no doubt at all that Whitehead locates the central source of this perspec~ | 
tive in the subjective aim of the entity itself. We have seen in part how | 
each entity is constituted initially by its data; we have discussed the 

way in which other past entities serve as data for the new occasion; we 

shall later discuss how eternal objects serve as data for the occasion. 

But to Whitehead the accumulation of these data does not in the end account 

for the actual entity in its individuality. For the entity is an indi- 

vidual way of feeling the universe; it is a particular grasp of that universe 
into a unity which is itself. Thus there is another source of determination 
the which the entity feels, the way in which this 
entity feels these data, the way in which it unifies the universe given 

to its prehension. This reception of the data of prehensions is called 

'the subjective form' » how the entity feels the data given to it. And 

- the principle according to which these data are internally received into 

feelings is called 'the subjective aim’. Thus within its subjective form, 

the reception of the data, an according to its subjective aim, the 

entity determines itself. However much it may be determined ‘“ the data 

and their essential perspectives, it is - the last analysis the cause 

of itself because it provides the final principle according to which the 

unity of the data is effected, i.e. it determines according to its own 
subjective aim how it feels the data, and so it determines what its 


— 


1. ‘The relations between the perspective of each entity and the 
extensive continuum in which, as a physical occasion it finds it- | ‘ 
self, are exceedingly complex and difficult, and a discussion of 
all the difficulties involved in this problem would take us too 
far from our central theme. 
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subjective form is: 


"Me doctrine of the philosophy of organism is that, however far 
the sphere of efficient causation be pushed in determination of the 
components of a concrescence = its data, its emotions, its apprecia=- 
tions, its purposes, its phases of subjective aim - beyond the de- 
termination of these components there always remains the final re- 
action of the self-creative unity of the universe. This final reaction 
completes the self-creative act by putting the decisive stamp so 
creative emphasis upon the determination of efficient cause," 


"Te breath of feeling which creates a new individual fact has 
an origination not wholly traceable to the mere data. It conforms . 
to the data in that it feels the data. But the how of feeling, though 
it is germane to the data, is not fully determined by the data. The 
relevant feeling is not settled, as to its inclusions or exclusions 
of ‘subjective form', by the data about which the feeling is con- 
cerned. . . The relevance of an eternal object in its role of lure 
is a fact inherent in the data. In this sense the eternal object is 
a constituent of the ‘objective lure’. But the admission into, or 
rejection from, the reality of conceptual feeling is the originative ~ 
- decision of actual occasion. In this sense an actual occasion 
is causa sui." 


"The world is self-craative; and the actual entity as self- 
creating creature passes into its immortal function of part creator 
of the transcendent world. In its self--creation, the actual entity 
is guided by its ideal of itself as individual satisfaction and as 
transcendent creator. The enjoyment of this ideal is the ‘subjective’ 
aim', by reason of which the entity is a determinate process." 


It is clear that this introduction of the category of subjective 
aim as a major determinant in the creation of an actual entity has very 
great importance. For with this category teleology and purpose are given 


a place at the crative heart of actuality. It is the subjective aim which 


finally determines the character of the actual entity by guiding the way 


in which it feels the data, and the subjective aim is a teleological cate- 
gory. That is to say, the subjective aim expresses the purpose of the 
entity to achieve a maximum of feeling; it is an aim at intensity of a 
erience yt that final intense experience of the universe which will be the 
entity itself. In this sense the subjective aim is er of the 
entity for itself, what it wishes to be, namely the particular ans intense 


experience of a particular quality. Now as we have seen, this aim directs 


Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 75. 
2. 131. 
3. Ibid, p. 130. 
4, Ibid, pps. 37, 41. 
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the becoming of the entity, i.e. the way in which it feels its data. Thus 
it is this aim which will finally determine how the data will be graded 

and arranged, which data will be given importance and which will be ay 
gated by negative prehensions to positions of unimportance or negligibility, 
in order that the particular feeling which is the goal of the occasion 
may be realtied, It is the subjective aim, therefore, which transforms _ . 


the initial datum which is the whole multiplicity of the universe, into 


a graded, unified perspective which is the objective datum.! And further, 
it is the subjective aim which determines the subjective form of the en- 
tity, namely how it evaluates this objective datum when in the supple- 


mental phase that datum is admitted into the reality of internal feeling.@ 


Thus the subjective aim is that factor which moulds the feelings of 


the subject into the final unity, i.e. the '‘satisfaction', which is 


the actuality of the occasion itself; for the satisfaction is a determinate 
and infinitely particular way of feeling the universe, and it has been 
achieved only because over the process of becoming the data have been 
determined in their importance and their relevance in accordance with 
a definite purpose of the entity to be that particular and unique exp= 
erience. To the causal determination of the physical prehensions, there- 
fore, is added as the final determinant the teleological determination 
of the subjective aim. The final act of creation is self-determined in 
the ‘created’ entity itself by its own purpose for itself. In this 
sense purpose and freedom are at the heart of the creation of actuality, 
And in this sense also the unified atomic character of each occasion is 
given to it by its own purpose, for it is that purpose which makes it 


definite and unique. Teleology and atomic actuality are thus correlated 


notions: 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 338. 


2. Ibid, pps. 130-1, 323, and especially 341 for the categorial 
statement of this inner determination. 
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: "The subject-superject is the purpose of the process originating 
the feelings. The feelings are inseparable from the end at which 
they aim; and this end is the feeler. The feelings aim at the feeler, 
as their final cause. The feelings are what they are in order that 
their subject may be what it is. . . Thus the feeling would be wrong- 
ly abstracted from its own final cause. This final cause is an ine 
herent element in the feeling, constituting the unity of that feeling. 
An actual entity feels as it does in order to be the actual entity 
which it is. In this way an actual entity satisfies Spinoza's def- 
inition of substance: it is causa sui. The creativity is not an ex- 
ternal agency with its own ulterior purposes. All actual entities 
share with God this character of self-causation. For this reason 
every actual entity shares with God the characteristic of transcend- 
ing all other actual entities, including Goa."1 
Before we conclude this discussion of the ‘perspective’ which 
grades the infinity of physical data into a determinate and so finite. 

objective datum, we should note the relevance of the notion of ‘decision‘ 
to the being of an entity. Although this notion will become even more 
important when we discuss the function of conceptual prehension in creation, 
it is already decisive to an understanding of the initial stage. As we 
have seen, each occasion arises initially out of a particular perspective. 
of the universe. Although its data is the infinite whole, each entity feels 
that whole in a very special and individual way, and that special how 
of feeling is the source of the uniqueness of its experience, and so, 
since the entity is an experience, of its actuality itself. It is an 
actuality because it is a definite and determinate way of feeling the 
universe, and it is a determinate way of feeling the universe because 
it feels that whole in a particular, unique way or perspective. In 
other words, it has made a ‘decision’ about the infinitude of the act- 
ualities which it prehends: it has made some more and some less impor- 
tant, and some it has relegated to complete ineffectuality in its cth- 
stitution. This decision, because it is the source of its perspective, 
is, therefore, also the source of the determinateness and so the actuality 
of the entity. Actuality is experience 3 to be, therefore, it must be 


definite, determinate and particular. Thus its being depends upon that 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 339. 
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decision from amidst infinity which makes it a definite experience. In 
this sense, the notions of decision, exclusion, determinateness, and 
finitude are necessarily related to the notion of actuality: 


"Just as ‘potentiality for process’ is the meaning of the more 
general terms ‘entity' or ‘thing'; so ‘decision’ is the additional 
meaning imported by the word ‘actual' into the phrase ‘actual entity’. 
YActuality' is decision amid ‘potentiality’. It represents stubborn 
fact which cannot be evaded. The real internal constitution of an 
actual entity progressively constitutes a decision conditioning ' 

| the creativity which transcends that actuality. 


"The whole world conspires to produce a new srenbha, It pre- | 
sents to the creative process its opportunities and its limitations. 
The limitations are the opportunities. The essence of depth 
of actuality - that is of vivid experience - is definiteness. Now 
to be definite always means that all the elements of a complex whole 
contribute to some one effect, to the exclusion of others. The 
creative process is a process of exclusion to the same extent as it 
is a process of inclusion. In this connection ‘to exclude’ means 
to relegate to irrelevance in the aesthetic unity, and ‘to include’ : 
means to elécit relevance to that unity."© i 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 68--9. 

2. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the p- 113. Let us note the 
striking contrast here with Bradley's identification of actuality 
or existence with ‘all-inclusiveness'. To Bradley the real is that 
which includes all, that which is perfect because it is that which 
is infinite. To Whitehead, however, reality is exactly that which 
is finite, which has excluded a part of infinity in order to be 
itself. Thus the self-formation which is the basis of exclusion 
is the basis as well of the reality of finitude. As Whitehead 
said, teleology and atomism are correlated notions. It is, 
therefore, true to say that because Whitehead has introduced 
the factor of self--causation, i.e. of creativity in its teleo- 
logical function, he is able to preserve pluralism and internal 
relations in the same system. On the same basis, moreover, finite 
propositions are possible in a way that they were not in Bradley, 

There no finite proposition could have even relative truth because 
o | it was always conditioned by factors which we could never know and 
whose influence was not even in theory definite and ascertainable. 
Here, however, each finite occasion in becoming itself ipso facto 
excludes from influence all those aspects of the infinite which it has 
* not ‘chosen’, These are relegated to the status of negative pre- 
hensions, and so do not positively condition the finite entity. 
Thus in Whitehead, while each finite entity has some-relation 
to all other entities, nevertheless it is not conditioned by - 

“ infinity but by only a finite number of conditions; it is, in 
other words, limited and definite. Thus finite propositions are 
in theory saved, and the finite world is made an area within 
which there can be proximate intelligibility. 
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Chapter IV : Conceptual Novelty 


So far in our discussion of the creation of an actual entity we have 
uncovered the following important notions: physical prehensions and ini- 
tial data, perspective and objective datum, subjective aim and freedom, and 
all of -them: together making the concept of decision amidst determina- 
tion. If, however, these were the only notions or categories by which we 
sought to understand the becoming of things, we could never understand 
one iii aspect of experience, namely the introduction of novelty 
amidst the background of order. The concept of causal determination 
could account for a complete causal conformation without novelty, and 
correspondingly the concept of teleological freedom could explain a free 
defiance of all conformation which would, however, result in chaos. But 
without the concept of the novel form there ‘ no way in which a combina- 
tion of order and freedom is possible. Freedom without novelty would be 
merely the defiance of repetition which is the antithesis of order. Free- 
dom with novelty means the possibility of orderly change, for then freedom 
can exercise itself not merely in defiance of what has been but more 
creatively in the choice of the relevant but unrealized possibility. Our 
world is not one in which either monotonous repetition or chaotic free- 
dom predominate; it is a world of change and advance within order. Evole 
ution, organic growth, animal action and human purposes are all examples 
of this orderly relation between actuality and possibility which mist 
be explained. To account for this world of experience, therefore, we 
must add to the concepts of conformation and freedom the notions of the 
novel form and the unrealized possibility. 


ss One of the most impressive aspects of Whitehead's philosophy is 


the way in which it balances the classical emphasis on qrder and pattern 


with the modern eunhesic’ on novel possibility and change. Unlike his 
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platonist forbears Whitehead views change as neither merely the cyclical 


reiteration of an orderly pattern nor as the cause of chaos and so of 
non=being. On the contrary for him ohunnia signifies creative process, 
the introduction of what is novel and yet orderly. And order does not 
mean the eternal stability of what is; rather order means here the rela- 
tion of relevance between what is and what may be. Like determination 
and freedom, pluralism and monism, order and novelty are therefore two 
central and correlateaé concepts around which much of Whitehead's thought 
revolves. His categories of ‘conceptual prehension', of ‘eternal object" 


and of ‘the Primordial Nature of God‘ are efforts to understand that 


correlation, namely how what is unrealized can be in orderly relation | 
to ann is actual, how the mental can conform to the physical and yet 
reshape it closer to the ideal. We shall, therefore, now discuss the 
second stage of the genesis of an actual entity. This second stage is 
the conceptual whase ; here what is physically given is reshaped by what 
is novel, and here freedom is controlled and directed by what is unreal- 
ized and yet possible. 

As the physical phase of the actual entity was constituted by 
its physical prehensions, so the conceptual or mental phase is constitu- 
ted by conceptual prehensions. Conceptual prehensions are defined as 
prehensions whose data are not actual entities but eternal objects: 


"A conceptual feeling .. is feeling an eternal object in the 
primary metaphysical character of being an ‘object’, that is to say, 
feeling its capacity for being a realized determinate of process. 
Immanence and transcendence are the characteristics of an object: 
as a realized determinant it is immanent; as a capacity for deter- 
mination it is transcendent; in both roles it is relevant to some- 
thing not itself. There is no character belonging to the actual 
apart from its exclusive determination» by selected eternal objects, 
The definiteness of the actual arises from the exclusiveness of | 
eternal objects in their function as determinants. . A conceptual 
feeling is the feeling of an eternal object in respect to its general 
capacity as a determinant of character, including thereby its cap- 
acity of exclusiveness. . Conceptual prehensions, positive or nega= 
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tive, constitute the primary operations among those belonging to 
the mental pole of the actual entity.” 
In order, therefore, to understand the functioning of the mental pole in 
creation, we must introduce and explicate these new factors in process, 
namely the eternal objects. 

In our analysis of an actual occasion we have already uncovered 
one basic metaphysical factor which although not actual itself was nece- 
ssary to the actuality of any entity. This was creativity, the flux of 
existence, the ongoing process whereby there were new entities emergent 
from the old. We have also found that any entity in the process of becoming 
became actual in virtue of its determination, its definiteness. But that 
determinateness can not be provided by creativity, which as the universal 
'stufft underlying all entities is the soul of indetermination: 

"Creativity is without a character of its own in exactly the 

same sense in which the Aristotelian ‘matter’ is without a character 
of its own. It is that ultimate notion of the highest generality at 
the base of actuality. It cannot be characterized, because all 
characters are more special than itself. But creativily is always 
found under conditions, and described as conditioned." 
Thus in order for there to be these conditioned entities which actualize 
the indeterminateness of creativity » there must be forms which give def- 
initeness to the flux: these forms are the eternal objects. 
". « I use the phrase ‘eternal object' for what in the prece- 
ding paragraph of this section I have termed a ‘Platonic form'. Any 
entity whose conceptual recognition does not involve a necessary re- 


ference to any definite actual entities of the temporal world is 
called an ‘eternal object'.“9 


This definition is central to the understanding of the function 
and nature of eternal objects. Eternal objects are here defined as essen- 
tially unrelated to the actual world, i.e. externally related to events. 


A prehension of then, therefore » does not involve directly the prehension 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 366-7. 
2. Ibid, p. 47. One might remark on the similarity between this dese 
cription of creativity as unconditioned and yet always ‘appearing* 
in conditioned form, and any description Bradley might make of the 
Absolute. Despite their manifest differences, these two philosophers 


have many notions and tendencies in common, 
PS Ibid, De 70. 
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of an actual entity. They are thus in essence possibilities for the flux, 


not derived from it but bringing to it its determinateress. Were it other- 
wise so that forms were derived from actuality; then there would be no 
| meaning to potentiality in any absolute sense. There would, in other words, 
be no real possibility of novelty, for only the forms of what had already 
been actual could enter into becoming. Our universe would, then, be in 
an ultimate sense necessary and static; the given character of what now 
is would not be a decision from unlimited possibility but a determined 
repetition: of what had always been. Thus in order that there be this 
character of 'givenness', of ‘contingency’, of ‘decision’ and so of 
‘potentiality’ in process, there must be an unlimited range of possibility 
essentially unrelated to what is already actual.+ 
In order, moreover, that there be ‘things’ which endure, there 

must be forms that are permanent, and permanence cannot be essentially 
related to any actuality that is in process. The actual entities which 
are the final real things are, as we shall see, transitory in essence. 
They become and then perish as soon as they have become, for one of 
Whitehead's central notions is that there is no unchanging substance 
within actuality. Thus for there a be any endurance of ‘things' at all, 
and there is such in the world of our experience, there must be repetition 
of a permanent form along a route or chain of these perishing actual 
occasions. It is the ences of the repeated form that makes conformation 
and so the continuity of nature possible in an actuality which is in process; 

| "In the philosophy of organism it is not ‘substance’ which is 


permanent, but ‘form’. Forms suffer changing relations; actual 
entities perpetually perish subjectively but are immortal objectively. ne 


Le Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 69-71. As we shall 
discover, when in the above discussion we maintain that novel forms 
are not ‘derived from actuality’, we are, of course, referring to 
the given process exclusive of God. To all other actual entities 
the entire realm of unrealized eternal objects are genuinely novel, 
An exception is made of the actual occasion (7) "God" in order not 
to transgress ‘the ontological principle. 

Ibid, Pe hh. 
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“Every scheme for the analysis of nature has to face these two 
facts, change and endurance. There is yet a third fact to be placed 
by it, eternality, I will call it. The mountain endures. But when 
after ages it has been worn away, it has gone. If a replica arises, 
it is yet a new mountain. A colour is eternal. It haunts time like 
a spirit. It comes and it goes. But where it comes, it is the same 
colour, It neither survives, nor does it live. It appears when it 
is wanted. The mountain has to time and space a different relation 
from that which the colour has."1 


Any analysis, therefore, of process as an advance into novelty and 
as an orderly progression composed of entities which become and perish,;, 
demands as another factor that there be forms unrelated to actuality 
in their own essence, unlimited in their number, and eternal in their 
nature. | 

Eternal objects do, however, have external relations to events 
whereby events receive their determinateness. This is elios in Whitehead's 
terminology the ‘ingression' of eternal objects into events. This ingres-e 
sion can take place in ‘aie three ways, one of which is objective, one 
subjective, and thetthird ‘potential’: 


"An eternal object can only function in the concrescence of 

an actual entity in one of three ways: (i) it can be an element in 

the definiteness of some objectified nexus, or of some single actual 

entity, which is the datum of a feeling; (ii) it can be an element 

in the definiteness of the subjective form of some feeling; or (iii) 

it can be an element in the datum of a conceptual, or propositional, 

feeling. "2 
In this way eternal objects’ can function in all three phases of the life 
of an actual entity: they can be the objective forms of the data of phy- 
sical feelings, the emotional and private forms of the subjective recep- 
tion of feelings, and the unrealized possibilities which are conceptually 
prehended and which ‘lure*® the entity to realize them more fully in its 
objective or subjective form. As realized, i.e. ‘ingressed', they give 
to actuality its definiteness; as unrealized, i.e. merely potential, 


they give to actuality its lure towards novelty. For unrealized eternal 


™~ | 
1. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, p. 121. 
2. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p.445._ 
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Objects provide the determinate data for those conceptual prehensions 


thet form:the subjective aim of an occasion; they give form to the ideal 


as yet unactualized which it is the aim of the entity to make real, With- 


out these determinate yet unrealized forms, there would be no possibility 
of novelty and even more there would be no definiteness to those purposes 
according to which the entity shapes itself. Thus both advance and teled- 
logy would be impossible without eternal objects and the conceptual 
prehensions that relate them to actual entities. Our problem now is, 
therefore, to discover how conceptual prehensions of eternal objects | 
arise. We have discussed how other actual entities are prehended by an | ; 
Occasion in the process of becoming. How, then, are potentials prehended 
‘by an actual entity; how is novelty introduced into process? 

There are three main sources for conceptual prehensions: hybrid 
physical feelings, conceptual valuation, and conceptual reversion. The 
importance of a discussion of this topic is that it reveals the close | 
connection that obtains in Whitehead' s thought between metal and cone : 
ceptual prehensions, between the actuality which is and the possibility 


which may be, Throughout Whitehead's thought the theme that what is, 


the actuality, can be modified by the ideal which may be is absolutely 
central; but Whitehead is no ‘idealist' in the popular sense of that 


word. Whitehead sees only disaster in the attempted modification of the 
actual by an absolute ideal, by an ideal which is not organically and 


immediately related to the actuality which it may modify. A creative ideal 
to Whitehead is one which grows out of and yet goes beyond the facts, one 
which has an orderly rapport with what is actual and yet which is novel 

in relation to all that has gone before. The metaphysical expression of 
this very practical and earthy idealism, one might almost call it a 


'pragmatic' idealism, appears in the discussion we are about to resume, 


1. Cf. especially Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 378-9. 
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namely the way in which novel conceptual prehensions grow organically 
out of the physical prehensions which constitute the ‘facts’. 
This, close connection between the actual and the ideal is especially 
evident with regard to the first source of conceptual prehensions, namely 


hybrid physical prehensions. As we remember, physical prehensions are 


feelings of another actual entity in the immediate past of the perceiver. 
These physical prehensions can be subdivided into two types: ‘pure physi- 
cal feelings' in which “the actual entity which is the datum is objec- 


tified by one of its own physical feelings"!; and ‘hybrid physical feelings* 
in which “the actual entity forming the datum is objectified by one of 


its own conceptual feelings" 


In this way the occasion, which is in the 
process of formation by means of its physical prehensions of other 
Occasions, receives from those occasions not only their physical feelings 
of their data, but also their conceptual feelings. We saw in our dis- 
cussion of physical feelings that when A prehended B, A felt B's feelings, 
and in this sense conformed to B; now we have refined this conformation 

so that we understand that A feels both B*s physical feelings and B‘s 
conceptual feelings as its own physical feelings. Thus conceptual feel-~ 
ings, which, as we shall see, can in other forms introduce novelty, become 
part of the physical process. The novel conceptual feeling which B had 
felt becomes part of the physical universe which is the initial data for 
A because A in conforming to B prehends as well B's conceptual feelings, 
Again, however, the conformation is never perfect: 


"A hybrid physical feeling originates for its subject a concep= 
tual feeling with the same datum as that of the conceptual feeling 
of the antecedent subject. But the two conceptual feelings in 
the two subjects respectively may have different subjective forms."3 


Thus as always, mentality makes possible an advance without strict 


conformity. Advance is possible because the novelty (a novel eternal obe 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 375. 
2. Ibid, p. 376. 
3. Ibid, De 
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ject) mentally experienced by one entity becomes part of the datum for 
the next entity. On the other hand, strict conformity is avoided because 
although the new entity prehends the same eternal object, the way in which 


it prehends it, i.e. the subjective form, may be different. The general 


function of hybrid physical prehensions, therefore, is that of passing 


on, by means solely of the relations between actual entities » the concep= 
tual prehensions of the eternal objects. Thus the wealth of possibility | 
remains potential and relevant for each entity without denying the onto- 
logical principaé@, for by this means the factors which represent poss- 
_ ibility and novelty in existence can come to each entity through its ree 

lations to other entities. We shall see later how important this function 
of hybrid physical prehensions is to the nature of God; meanwhile let us _ 
reiterate the fact that initially conceptual prehensions arise out of 
physical prehensions of other entities. ae 

The second source of conceptual prehensions also arises directly 

out of physical experience. This is the category of conceptual valuation. 

This category states that to each (pure) physical feeling of an actual oe 

entity there corresponds a conceptual prehension of the eternal object 

which is the form represented within that entity perceived. That is to 

say, when an object is physically felt by a percipient, at the same time 

the form of that object is 'mentally' felt by the percipient. In physi- 
cally feeling B, A feels conceptually the etérnal object which has ingres- 

sed (objectively) into B and formed B. As in the former category, the imp- 

ortance of the mental pole is that novelty is madé ‘possible 3; but this 

time it is a different form of novelty. In hybrid physical prehensions 

a novel conceptual feeling, i.e. an unrealized form, became part of the 

actual world to which. the new entity could conform. In this case a form 


already realized can be prehended in a new way. Let us see what this means: 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 379-80. 
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"The subjective form of a conceptual feeling is valuation. These 
valuations are subject to the category of Subjective Unity. Thus the 

conceptual registration is conceptual valuation; and conceptual 
valuation introduces creative purpose. The mental pole introduces 
the subject as a determinant of its own concrescence, The mental 
pole is the subject determining its own ideal of itself by reference 
to eternal principles of valuation autonomously modified in their 
application to its own physical objective datum, Every actual entity 
is ‘in time* so far as its physical pole is concerned, and is ‘out 
of time* so far as its mental pole is concerned. It is the union of 
the two worlds, namely the temporal world, and the world of autono- 
mous valuation, The integration of each physical feeling with its 
conceptual counterpart produces in a subsequent phase a physical 
feeling whose subjective form of re-enaction has gained or lost 
subjective intensity according to the valuation up, or the valua- 
tion down, in the conceptual feeling. . This is the phase of physical 
purpose. The effect of the conceptual feeling is thus, so far, merely 
to provide that the modified subjective form is not merely derived 
from the re-enaction of the objectified actual entity,"1 ; 


The key to this difficult by important passage is the notion 
of valuation: each conceptual feeling has as its subjective form a valua- 


tion, an approval or disapproval. The principle according to which that 
valuation is determined is the subjective aim which we have discussed. 


Now the point here is that this purposive valuation is the way in which 


the entity can itself determine how it will conform to those entities 
which it physically prehends. Conceptual valuation is the introduction 
of purpose and self-determination even into physical relations.© It is 
thus explicative of the ‘perspective’ formed by the subjective aim 
which we discussed earlier. 

We have not, however, yet explained how conceptual valuation 
affects physical conformation, Rach physical prehension has as its countere- 
part a conceptual prehension of the form of the entity prehended. This 
conceptual prehension is evaluated, i.e. its datum is approved or dise 
approved by the entity, according to the way in which that prehension 
increases or decreases the intensity of that entity's experience. Corres- 


ponding to the approval or disapproval, the datum in question is felt 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p.380. 
2. For a more detailed discussion of valuation, and its Smanticn 
in relation to physical purposes, cf. Ibid, pps. 368=9, 421-3, 
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intensely or feebly by the subject ; evaluation means relegation to a 
position of importance or ETE CA Thus when at a later stage -the 
conceptual feeling is reintegrated with its original physical feeling, ‘ 
the strength of the physical feeling which results from that reintegra- 
tion is in ‘nies: measure dependent upon the results of the valuation. 
Because of the valuation which the mental pole introduces, therefore, 

A in physically prehending B can in part determine freely how intense 
its experience of B will finally be, and so how conformal to B it ult- 
imately is. This is, then, in detail how the entity is in part self- 


determined by its subjective aim. It has no choice but to feel the ante- 
cedent world, but how it feels it finally, the strength and intensity 
with which it tonntiinahe the feelings it prehends, is freely determined 
by its conceptual evaluations which are governed by its own ideal for 
nedaie, Conceptual valuation makes it possible that old forms be felt in 
_inhew ways and with new intensities; an evaluation based on what is none 
temporal has effected a change in the temporal process. 

The third source of conceptual prehensions, conceptual reversion, 
is the source of genuine novelty of form. Here for the first time héther- 
to unrealized and unprehended (except by God) forms are introduced into 
process. Let us note again that even in this case novelty appears in 


strict relationship to actuality: 


"There is secondary origination of conceptual feelings with 
data which are partially identical with, and partially diverse fron, 
the eternal objects forming the data of the primary phase (i.e. the 
phase of conceptual valuation) of the mental pole; the determina- 
tion of identity or diversity depending on the subjective aim vl 
attaining depth of intensity by reason of contrast. 

Thus the first phase of the mental pole is conceptual repro-= 
duction, and the second phase is a phase of conceptual reversion, 

In this second phase the proximate novelties are felt. This is the 
process by which the subsequent enrichment of subjective forms, both 
in qualitative pattern, and in intensity through contrast, is made 
possible by the positive conceptual prehension of relevant alter- 
natives, . It is the category by which novelty enters the world; so 
that even amid stability there is never undifferentiated endurance, 
But, as the category states, reversion is always limited by the nec- 
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essary inclusion of elements identical with elements in feelings of 
the antecedent phase. . (For) in synthesis there must always be a 
ground of identity and an aim at contrast. The aim at contrast 
: arises from the depth of intensity promoted by contrast. . This - 
‘aim at contrast’ is ‘the expression of the ultimate creative purpose 
that each unification shall achieve some maximum depth of Lpvenss ty 
of feeling, subject to the conditions of its concrescense." 


In this passage, which explains the introduction of novel forms, 


the key notions are ‘proximate novelties’ and ‘depth of intensity". The 
subjective aim of each entity, and, as we shall see, of process generally, 
| is towards depth of experience. As this passage indicates, such depth is 
possible through a combination of novelty which produces contrast against 
a background of order or of identity. Thus when certain conceptual pre- 
hensions are given ‘to the entity for reproduction by conceptual valuation 
(primary mental phase), the subjective aim of es entity for depth of 
experience impels the entity also to prehend novel forms for the sake of 
contrast. Because, however, a contrast which is too strong destroys order 
and so creates a chaos of experience which has lost its depth, the ona 
jective aim impels the entity only to prehend those novel forms which 

are ‘proximate * » i.e. partially identical with and partially diverse 

from, those already realized and conformally prehended. Thus for a novel 
form to become the datum of a reverted conceptual prehension, that form 
must be strictly relevant to the forms already realized in process. The 
creative advance of process demands novelty, but it also demands a novelty 
that is relevant and in that sense 'possible'. A novelty that was unre~ 
lated to the past world would frustrate more than it would advance the 
process with its drive towards the goal of intensity. Examples of this 
truth can be found in organic growth, in the development of personal 
character, and in political history. ‘The category of conceptual reversion p 

‘. with those of subjective harmony and the aim at intensity, gives the 


metaphysical explication for this insight into the nature of creative 


1. Whitehead, A.N., process and Reali Se 380-1. The 
brackets have been added to the a ag phrases in 
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advance. For by this category each entity in its drive for intensity pre- 


hends new forms relevant to those precedent forms which it has inherited 
from the past. 

Possibility must be relevant to actuality, the novel to what has been; 
this is the lesson of experience, and the clear emphasis of Whitehead's 
doctrine of conceptual prehensions. A further implication of this rela- 
tion between actuality and possibility is the doctrine that the graded 
relevance of eternal objects must be objectively given for each entity. 

If the possible must be in orderly relation to the actual, then at some 
“point the infinity of possibility must be graded in terms of its relevance 
to the forms that are actually realized. This decision, then, as to the 
relevance of eternal objects to each other, and so as to the relative meats 
ibility* of new forms in relation to old forms, must be primordially 

made for all entities alike and not individually by each entity in its 
process of becoming. The reasons for the necessity for this primordial 

and ‘universal' Sesteton are twofold. In the first place, if each entity 
decided for itself what sort of novelty was relevant to a given actuality, 
there would be then no basis for a common order throughout the world of 
occasions. Forms deemed imposgible there' would be deemed possible ‘there’, 
and there would inevitably be mutual frustrations amongst entities in 
relation to each other., Thus to account for the general character of crea- 
vive advance, a of relevance is- necessary so that 
similar forms have to nam other throughout nature a similar relation of 
relevance. 

Secondly, and even more decisive, it is the whole burden of 
the description of the rise of conceptual prehensions that the prehen- 
sion of novel forms arises directly out of physical prehensions : i.e. that 


only those unrealized eternal objects which are relevant to realized forms 


can be prehended, It is of the essence of Whitehead's doctrine that each 
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does not itself prehend: the unlimited field of eternal objects, 
by only those forms which arise from or are related to its physical exp- 
eriences: 

"The mental pole originates as the conceptual counterpart of 
operations in the physical pole. The two poles are inseparable in 
their origination." 

Thus if the entity can prehend only those novel forms which are relevant 


to those already given in actuality, clearly that relevance must also 


be given. Because, in temporal entities, the mental pole arises out of 
the physical, those entities are by that fact unable to make that pri- 
mordial and purely mental grading of all eternal objects which determines 
the relations of the mental to the physical. For these two vemiaia » there- 
fore, the grading of eternal objects, their relations of relevance to 
each other, must be objectively given to each entity as it is created 
and must be primordially given as an unchanging condition for the order 
and advance of process as a whole. Thus in our discussion of conceptual 
prehensions we have unearthed another factor necessary to a full saaiiiaiiae 
ation of actuality. This factor is the objective order of sosethiiaas 
which confronts each concrescent occasion. The fluidity of process is,, 
therefore, necessarily balanced in creation by an objective order; for 


both are necessary to explain the experience which we know.: 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, Pe 3193 cf. also Ibid, Pps 131 & 378 
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Chapter V : Higher Types of Experience 


We have been discussing the creation of an entity, and we have 


brought together almost all the factors which compose it: creativity, phy- 


sical prehensions, perspective, subjective aim, novelty, eternal objects b: 
conceptual prehensions, and objective order. With these categories White- 
head attempts to explain by description any kind of event pe entity 

which appears in our experience. The ideal of cosmological theory is that 


there shall be only one genus of occasion throughout the universe;1 these 


metaphysical categories which we have been delineating are the balance 
of those elements which compose that single universal genus. Thus it is 
incumbent upon Whitehead to show that in terms of these categories and 
their interrelations he can explain all entities and their functions, 
from the infinitesimal throb of physical energy to the complex nature 

of man. In dealing, therefore, with the great variety of ‘things’ in 
our experience, Whitehead's methodological requirement of coherence and — 
his sense of the continuity of nature alike forbid that he appeal to 
different discrete ‘levels’ of actuality, e.g. to material badies and 
to immaterial souls, to 'nature and spirit’, to explain the experienced 
diversity of entity. On the contrary, as the monistic principle stated, 
his method is to show that the same categories which form any entity 

at all can by a diversity of combination and a difference of complexity, 
be made to explain the differences between types of beings in our world, 
Thus, for example, the unchanging and purely ‘physical! endurance of the 
stone is made intelligible in this philosophy in terms of a society of 
actual entities which show an extreme balance of conformation of phys- 
ical prehensions over the origination and novelty of mentality. And the 


intellectual life of man is explained in terms of a more complex society 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 168. 
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of the same fundamental sort of entities whose organic, physical exp- 
erience is more vivid because of that social context so that these enti 
ties are able to enjoy a more highly effective conceptual life. In each 
case it is, so to speak, the same sort of ‘cells’ out of which the div- 
erse types of beings are ‘constructed’, 

One result of this basic methodological feature of Whitehead's 
thought is that those factors seemingly peculiar to higher forms of 
life: purpose, feelings, sentience, mentality etc., must somehow be 
located everywhere, soen nothing fundamental can be introduced at any 
level which is not found at all levels, Thus inorganic nature is ‘pan- 
psychized'; and, although Whitehead always denies to them any semblence 
of self-consciousness, atoms and electrons are described in analogies 
whose meanings are clearly referrent to human experience. The other 
result is that the upper reaches of spiritual life must be understood in 
terms of the same set of categories as are applied to the inorganic 
| world. By this method, therefore, the heights a ‘spirit’ in man can be 
made*intelligible* in the system only by an immense complexity in the 
combination of the few given, basic tcells', Whitehead's effort so to 
make intelligible the higher phases of experience is monumental, both 
for its ingenuity and for this inevitable complexity. We shall discuss 
it briefly only in order to exemplify the way in which these identical 
categories can be used to make intelligible the most diverse and unique - 
aspects of experience. 
= There are two principles which must be clear before these more 
complex forms of becoming can be understood. The first is the now fami-e 
liar fact that each entity is a unity of feeling. This means that all 
the various prehensions which internally make up the becoming of the ene 


tity are integrated and reintegrated again in producing, that unity whose 
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character is determined finally by the subjective aim of the entity. Every 


prehension at some time in this process affects every other prehension, — 
and finally in the satisfaction they are all united together; and deter= 
mining this whole process of combination and recombination is the subjec- 
tive aim for intensity within harmony. The result is that among differ- 
ent types of entities there can be almost endless grades of complexity 
of integration and an almost infinite mmber of different levels of 


intensity of experience. And it is this wide range of diversity with 


regard to complexity and to intensity which makes it possible for White- 
head to find the same categories illustrated in those entities which 
compose a piece of granite as he finds exhibited in those occasions 
which ‘direct' man's volitional and intellectual life. _ 

The second general ortheteis relates the inner becoming of the ent- 
ity to the environment in which the entity is set. The influence of the 
environment of the entity upon the intensity of its feelings and so upon 
the extent of its inner development is a fundamental notion for Whitehead. 
Since ‘the real internal constitution’ of an occasion is its feelings of 
the social world in which it is, what it becomes largely depends upon 
the society in which it becomes, Thus Whitehead would agree with Bradley 
that an individual can never be comprehended apart from the whole in which 
it is set. As we have seen, enna: seinen would add that over against 
all the ‘data* received from that society there stands the jal titel: 
mination of the individual so that in each case it is more as well as less 
than the whole. 

Our concern, however, is not with the social and ethical implica- 
tions of this doctrine of individuality within community, but rathdr 
with the way in which the individual's development is influenced by 


the society in the midst of which it becomes. This influence of its 


society upon the development and progress of the entity in question is 
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based on two considerations. In the first place, the mental pole with 
its prehension of novelty will affect the physical pole and so creatively 
add to the development of the entity only when the subjective form of its 
conceptual prehension is an intense feeling. In every type of occasion 
there is conceptual feeling, and probably in all there are reversions; 
but the reversions must be very intense to overcome the powerful influence 
of the past actuality. Unless, therefore, there is some means by which 
a wieiiitter intensity of experience can be given to the entity, its sidigti 
ent possibilities for mental development and novelty will be lost and it 
will merely conform to its past. Inner development, then, depends upon 
the possibility of an intense experience. | 

In the second place, this intensity of experience needed for men- 
tal development and so for higher experience, comes from social pee 
tion, When an entity is within a society the character of whose entities 
is similar enough so that all its prehensions of the members of that 
society yield idantical or similar feelings, then those feelings will be 
very intense. This ‘massive reiteration’ of similar physical and especi- 
ally of similar conceptually valuated feelings means that its conceptual 
prehensions are not feeble in relation to the physical, for from its 
social environment it has by valuation an. intense conceptual experience 
of a definite form. Moreover, in an ordered society, the novelties which 
are prehended are not mutually thwarting, i.e. so different as to “i 
incompatible; rather they are so similar that they support and enhance 
one another, growing thereby in intensity and so in their influence on 
the heavy hand of the past. An organized society brings to its members 
a coordination of the conceptual prehension of their dominant form ; 


and a coordination of their reverted (novel) prehensions. The result 


is that the novelties introduced by mental life become effective enough 
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to determine the physical, and they become intense enough to bear the 


complexities of integration and feeling which the higher phases of exper- 
ience demand. Thus mental life as we know it in human experience is the 
consequence of a highly organized society of mutually enhancing occasions, * 
some few of whom, by prehending the other members of the society in a 
special way, find there enough coordination and enough contrast to make 
their own experience extremely intense. The result is that the origina- 
lity of their conceptual prehensions is strong enough and consistent 
enough to direct the physical and finally to reach the level of conscious- 
ness. On the other hand, inorganic life is the result of that bare mini- 
mum of coordination which makes conformation in terms of one dominant form 
possible, but which is too weak to foster any originality. The basic 
categories which govern the occasions in the 'man‘* and in the ‘stone’ 
are the same; but the social conditions in which these occasions come into 
being are so diverse that the intensity and so the hee of the 
occasions are in each case very different. In Whitehead, therefore, novelty 
paradoxically emerges only from order, the freedom ta break the old forms 
comes only when those forms are strong and undergird ” strength the 
emergence of the new. And so once again wisdom for social occasions 
seems derivable from a metaphysical analysis. In any case it is plain 
that the order of & society makes intensity of experience possible, and 
intensity of experience is the basis on which the higher and more come 
plex phases of mental life are founded.© Thus Just as conceptual feeling 
arose in association with physical prehensions, so the higher fomms of 
experience are in a real sense the outgrowth of coordinated physical 


life. But at certain levels the ‘outgrowth' becomes the dominant factor, 
and life and finally mind result, 


* Kk Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 388-90, 

2. For discussions of the relations between intensity, mentality 
and society, cf. Whitehead, A.N., Modes of Thought, PPS. 30a=9; 
Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 150-167, 168-172, 389; 
and Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 266-7, 270=71, 
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We are now in a position to examine the nigher phases of xsi 
As we have said, they arise from peculiarly complex integrations of men- 
tal and physical prehensions made possible by the highly organized envir- 
onment provided by high grade societies. It is, however, interesting to 
note that while these higher phases of experience are made possible by 


an increase of intensity, they also contribute to that increase. ‘Men- 


tality is an agent of simplification'.+ It narrows and defines with in- 
creasing clarity the vague infinity of unconscious perception; and in 
this narrowness of concentration and definiteness of datum it achieves 

a great increase of depth and intensity. Thus the essential character- 
istics of higher experience are abstraction and vividness. Mentality 
raises experience to a new level of intensity and strength so that the 
freedom of conscious thought eaeiinn possible; but it also abstracts from 
the underlying totality of relations so that, one might add, the sensa- 
tionalist errors in philosophy are possible. 

The narrowing and defining process, characteristic of all men- 
tality, is initially evident in the first aspect of higher experience, 
namely that of transmutation. Transmutation is the category by means of 
which a nexus of many occasions is physically felt as one casent.4 It is, 


therefore, by transmutation that we perceive and ‘experience our world not 


as a universe of momentary and infinitesimal events but as a world of 


substantial ‘things'. The categorial explanation of transmutation is a 
relatively simple one. When a coordinated nexus or society of entities 
is physically prehended, it often happens that a common eternal object 

is characteristic of the conceptual prehensions derivative from these 
many physical sruhingieee , tor the many entities in any nexus or close-- 


knit society are formed by one analogous form. Thus a single conceptual 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 273. 


“ 2. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, De 384; Whitehead, A.N., 
Adventures of Ideas, pps. 273=4. 
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feeling of one eternal object is derived from the many physical feelings. 
The result is that in a later integration of the many physical feelings 
with their single conceptual counterpart, the whole nexus ('thing* in 
common language) is felt as one. The common form, which is available 
to conceptual prehension when it is vigorous enough, coalesces the many 
physical prehensions of the many atomic entities into one prehension 
of what agpenre to be one entity. In this way, "the approach to intellec- 
tuality consists in the gain of a power of abstraction. The irrelevant 
multiplicity of detail is eliminated, and emphasis is laid on the ele- 
ments of systematic order in the actual world. nl 

Let us in passing note the dependence of this higher and more 
intense form of experience upon the order of the environment. It is the 
pervasive common form in the nexus that makes the more intense, more 


definite, and more manageable experience of ‘things’ possible. Without 


this systematic order creative of unified societies » there could be no 

transmutation for there would be no common form. And without transmu- 

tation experience would be trivial. An untransmuted experience would 

a merely consist of a multitude of diverse feelings, none of which would 

A reinforce the others, and so all of which would be feeble.* Thus transm- 

q tation which makes possible the formation of strong individual entities 
in an experience of actual multitudes, is a prerequisite for real inten- 
sity,> for intensity is dependent upon strong contrasts as well as upon 
order, And transmutation is in*turn dependent upon environmental order. 
In this wy; the aim of process, which is for intensity of experience, 
is achieved by social means . ’ 

We now come to consciousness and intellect, the ‘crown of exper- 

ience’ to Whitehead, but clearly not its metaphysical base nor its nece- 


ssary condition, since it ‘flickers' at best in some entities and is 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 388. 
2. Ibid, p. 170. 


3. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 338. 
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quite absent in others.2 Consciousness and intellect result from a great 


increase in complexity of integration over anything we have so far dis- 
cussed. In certain complex and intense types of experience » propositional 
feelings result. These are feelings whose datum is a contrast, i.e. a 
synthesis, between a physical prehension of an entity or a nexus, and a 
conceptual prehension of a form which may or may not be true of that en- 
tity.* In other words, propositions are "theories! about fact; they con- 
tain actual entities as their logical subjects and eternal objects as 
their predicative patterns, and as a union of the two, they express what 
may be true about those entities. Thus since they express in the unity 
of one feeling a definite possibility for a definite set of facts, pro- 
positions are primarily ‘lures! for a novel feeling to be entertained by 
those entities whose actual worlds include the logical subjects of the 
proposition. In this capacity as lures for novel feeling, i.e. as possi« 
bilities relevant for definite facts, propositions are important for the 


advance of process. In comparison to this function, Whitehead considers 


their importance as true or false statements about facts to be minimal.3 
Consciousness results from a further contrast. There is on the 
one hand an indicative feeling of an actual entity; this feeling is a 


direct prehension of what the entity in fact is. There can be, on the 


Ay 


a other hand, a propositional feeling in which that entity or nexus is the 
q logical subject, a feeling expressing, as we have seen, what that entity 


might be. When, therefore, there is a further feeling whose datum is a 


generic contrast (synthesis) between that indicative feeling of what the 


entity is with that propositional feeling about what it might be, consciouse 
ness results as the subjective form of such a prehension. Consciousness 


is thus the consequence of a conceptual envisagement of alternatives in 


a 1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 408. 
2. Ibid, pps. 260-83, 206, 391-5. | 
3. (bid, pps. 281, 395-6. 
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relation to what is, and the synthesis of that relation into a feeling 


in which the contrast between actuality and its negation, or its alter- 


natives, is dominant: 


"Consciousness is the feeling of negation: in the perception 
of ‘the stone as grey', such feeling is in the lowest germ; in the 
perception of *the stone as not grey’, such feeling is in full 
development. Thus the negative prehension is the triumph of conscious- 
ness. It finally rises to the peak of free imagination, in which 
the conceptual novelties ecurch through a universe in which they 
are not datively exemplified.” | 


"It is the contrast between the affirmation of objectified 
fact in the physical feeling, and the mere potentiality, which is 
the negation of such affirmation, in the propositional feeling. It 
is the contrast between ‘in fact* and ‘might be’, in respect to 
particular instances in this actual world. The subjective form 
of the feeling of this contrast is consciousness."2 
- Let us note that to Whitehead scnaatianinne involved both a free- 
om from fect and a relation to it. Tt is a freetom fron fact in the 
sense that on the one hand consciousness could not exist without the 
prehension of eurenlized possibility, and on the other, its clear impli- 
cation is that once achieved it enables mentality to roam freely amidst > 
unrealized possibilities regardless of their ingression into actuality. 
For as the feeling of contrast between what is and what might be, con- 
sciousness is the realization of potentiality as potentiality. Thus the 
conceptual side of the entity is set free from its subservience to those 
forms which have ingressed, and can now enjoy the endless realms of what 
is not yet actual. But equally consciousness is a ene to fact. Its 
é essence is a negation of fact by a theory about it, so that it must, 
however far it wanders in the realm of the purely possible, keep its 
relevance to what is in order to maintain itself. It is not the pure 
consideration of form as the classical world might have held; it is the 
feeling of pure form and brute fact, of endless possibility and definite 


actuality. Thus Whitehead's view of consciousness is “symbolic of much 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 25. 
2. Ibid, p. ho7 
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of his philosophy in its breadth and its contrasts: on one side there is 


the love for speculative imagination, the leap beyond fact into the realm 
of pure form, a leap which may only sometime, somewhere find its direct 

relevance to fact. And on the other side, there is the sense for conting- 

ency and brute fact, for the organic basis of life and the ongoing process. 

There are, finally, two forms of consciousness which we must 
consider: conscious perception and intellectual judgments. Since both 
are included under the general heading of intellectual feelings which 
we have already described, there is in both conscious perception and 
intellectual judgments the same specific character that results in 
consciousness, namely the felt. contrast between fact and possibility for 
that fact. According to Whitehead, therefore, what we ordinarily call 
‘perception’ and ‘thought' the same fundamental nature. What is it, 
then, that distinguishes these two basic functions in human experience 
from each other? 

Let us consider what we call perception first. Conscious percep- 
tions are feelings of contrasts all of whose data have been derived from 
the physical prehensions of one set of actual entities. Perception is 
thus characterized by its intimate and close connection with fact as it 
is. That is to say, in conscious perception (a) the datum of the physical 
feeling of the nexus, and (b) the datum of the physical feeling of the 
logical subject of the proposition, and (c) even the predicative pattern 
of the proposition, are all derived from the prehension of one actual nexus. 
The nexus and the possibility for the aie are thus felt at the same 


time and by the same feelings. Perception is the confrontation of a fact 


with a perceptive feeling about that fact; and a perceptive — is 
iv 


a proposition in which both the logical subject and the predicat form 


have been derived from a physical prehension of the same entity: 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 407. 
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"In the first place, there is one basic physical feeling, from 
which the whole sequence of feelings ottginates for the ‘subject’ 
in question. From this physical feeling, the propositional feeling 
of the sort termed ‘perceptive’ arises. The conscious perception is 
the comparative feeling arising from the integration of the percep- 
tive feeling with this original physical feeling."1 

"The integration of the two factors into the conscious percep- 

tion’thus confronts the nexus as fact, with the potentiality derived 
from itself, limited to itself, and exemplified in itself. . The 
subjective form thus assumes its vivid immediate consciousness of . 
what the nexus really is in the way of potentiality realized. In Hume's 
phraseology, there is an ‘impression’ of the utmost ‘force and 
vivacity,*"2 

Perception is, therefore, the contrast between what is and what 
is possible for what is. But the possibility in the contrast is so closely 
linked in origin and so in its cmnnection for the emotions (for the sube- . 
jective form) with what is, that we only have a perception of that nexus 
as thus characterized. In this case consciousness merely registers that 
the object in question is thus and so. There is not yet the completely 
explicit ‘break’ between what is fact and the possibility for that fact 
which we find in thought. Let us note, finally, that perception in this 
form is dependent we the high development of intensity and complexity 
that make transmutation possible: the nexus is throughout this process 
necessarily prehended as one and characterized by one form. 

Intuitive judgments, i.e. thought, are, on the other hand, charace 
terized by that explicit ‘break' between the actual and the possibility 
for that actuality which was missing in perception. For thought is not 
consciousness perceiving form in fact, but consciousness ‘thinking' in 
terms Of a form about a fact. It therefore involves the application of any 
possible form to any possible fact. Hence thought implies a still further 
break between actuality and possibility, a still greater freedom with 

| 
regard to possibility and so to novelty, and a consequent still greater 
definiteness and clarity with regard to the fact. The subjective-form of 


intuitive judgments (thought) reflects this 'break' with the result that 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 409. 
2. Ibid, p. 4l1l. 
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we are conscious, (for consciousness is in the subjective form) of thought 


about the entity rather than of a perception of it.1 


This experienced distinction between perception and thought is exp-- 


lained, of course, in terms of the increased complexity of the origin and 
data of intuitive judgments. Like perception, intuitive judgments have 
as their general datum a contrast (synthesis) between the feeling of an 
actual nexus and a propositional feeling about that nexus. But in this 

. case the siteiatuidun) feeling involved is not a ‘perceptive’ feeling, 
i.e. one in which both the subject and the predicate of the proposition 
are derived from the same physical feeling of an entity. On the contrary, 


the propositional feeling is an ‘imaginative’ feeling, i.e. one in 


which the feeling of the logical subject is derived from one physical 
feeling, and the feeling of the predicative pattern (the form applied to 


the subject or entity involved) is derived from another physical feeling 


of the same or even of a different nexus. Because of this increasing 
complexity of its origin, therefore, ‘imaginative feelings’ reflect the 
power not only to derive a form from the facts, but also to take a form 
derived from fact A and apply it to fact B. Thus “in this case, as will 
be seen, the proposition predicates of its logical subjects a character 
without any guarantee of close relevance to the logical subjects,"3 *Imag- 
inative feelings' are those which unite prehensions of fact with possi= 
bilities not necessarily derived directly from those facts, but possibly \ 
from other facts entirely. Thus their subjective forms involve little 
belief, i.e. affirmation, character in themselves, for their data are 
in origination and so in emotional tone merely possible theories about 
facts. When, therefore, such an ‘arbitrary' theory about fact is united 
further with another direct prehension of the fact and forms a final 


‘contrast’ which is the datum of thought, there’ is an intuitive judgment 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 417. 
Ibid, De 413. 
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about that fact: i.e. a conscious thought about the relation of the theory 


to the fact rather than a perception of it in the fact. The ‘break* be- 
tween possibility and actuality, which is the essence of thought, is 

the result of the different emotianal tone to the subjective form (‘non- 
taeda affirmative') which in turn reflects the diverse origins of 


the feelings involved. Thus thought is at one and the same time a break 


between actuality and possibility, and a bridge, by means of predicative 
patterns or forms, between various experiences of the actual. It is in 
this way like the simpler form of mentality, transmutation, except that 
in its complex forms the feeling of ‘bridging’ becomes so strong that it 
becomes explicit, i.e. we think by means of a pure form about a fact, 
and neither form nor fact are necessarily connected in reality. Here, then, 
the fundamental nature of mentality, as freedom from fact and yet relation 
to it, is raised to its highest pitch so that any given fact may be 
thought about in terms of any given form. 

Intuitive judgments can take three forms: the subjective form 
of the generic contrast of the feeling which is an intuitive judgment may 
reflect (a) affirmation, (b) denial, and (c) suspension of judgment. In 
an intuitive judgment the ‘arbitrary’ theory about an entity io confron= 
ted with a direct experience of that entity. If, then, the forms invol- 
ved in the objectified nexus and in the predicative pattern are idene 
tical, then the subjective form of the feeling is a ‘yeseform'; if the 
forms are incompatible , & 'now-form' results; and finally, if the forms 
are neither the one nor the other, but are merely ‘compatible’, a suspense 
of juteuent may result.+ These latter types are the most important forms 
of judgment. The purpose of intellect is to increase intensity of exper- 
ience by the simplification ce definiteness which it gives to feelings, 
By producing on the one hand dominant, clearly defined ‘individuals', and 


on the other hand definite novelties, mentality is the basis for contrasts 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 415-6. 
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and so for intensity in experience.+ Now suspended judgments provide just 
this definiteness and clarity with regard to novelty. It is by the use 
of suspended judgments that all our as yet unrealized aims of practical 


life are made part of our conscious experience; it is by their use that 


| those untested and so unexperienced hypotheses in theoretical life are 


made possible; and finally it is by their use that our imaginations are 
set free to roam in the realms of the possible. For suspended judgments 


are those aspects of thought which make clear-cut and sharply defined the 


possibilities which may be and yet are not experienced to be true of the 


facts.© Thus they are the basis of ethical purpose, of scientific inquiry, 
and of creative imagination: 


"Our whole progress in scientific theory, and even in subtlety 
of direct observation, depends on the use of suspended judgments. . 
It is the judgment of compatibility. The judgments tell us what may 
be additional information respecting the formal constituents of the 
logical subjects. . Suspended judgments are weapons essential to scien- 
tific progress. But in intuitive judgments the emotional pattern 
may be dominated by indifference to truth or falsehood. We have then 
‘conscious imagination’. We are feeling the actual world with the 
conscious imputation of imagined predicates be they true or false."3 


Thus as the foundation for the highest forms of the life of the human 


spirit, namely purpose, knowledge and creative imagination, suspended intuitive 


judgments are the ‘crown of experience’, es 
It is to be hoped that from this brief summary of Whitehead's 
doctrine of the higher forms of experience we have gained some insight 
into the way in which he attempts to understand more complex aspects of 
the life of man in terms of the same factors which constitute the exper- 
ience of the lowest type of entity. Clearly the basis for this unity of 
explanation is the existence in all occasions of a relation between a 


given actuality and a given potentiality; and, out of an increasing com- 


1, For a discussion of the relations between mentality, structure, 
individuality and intensity, cf. Whitehead, A.N., Modes of Thought, 
ppse : 

- 2. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 416, 
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plexity of the relations between these two factors, consciousness and 
judgment arise. Just as any entity is on a very simple level a union of 
what is and what may be, of "Reality and Appearance’, so on a complex 

level the more developed life of man is a similar union between the physical 
reality which is given to it, and a defined realm of possibility which 

is open to its conceptual gaze.t Both the simplest entity and the most 
complex thought are alike constituted by the way in which they first 
reflect in their own feelings and then integrate into a unity the presented 
data from these two diverse realms. And from this continuity of basic 
structure, there comes the possibility of a continuity of analysis which 

is the heart of Whitehead's method and of his systematic ideal. 


1. Compare Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, Chapter XIV, section 


II with Chapter XVIII, section V for an se statement of this 
continuity of structure. 
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Chapter VI : The Satisfaction 

So far in our discussion of the creation of an actual occasion 
we have uncovered three basic elements in the constitution of any entity:/ 
the physical prehensions which provide the data from the past, the sube 
Jective aim which gives to the entity its guiding ideal of its own self- 
formation, and finally the conceptual prehensions which introduce novel- 
ty, definiteness, contrast and intensity into existence. It is, therefore, 
now our purpose to discuss the union of all these elements into that final 
integration which culminates this process because in that union the 
entity becomes fully actual. This union is called by Whitehead the ‘satis- 
faction' of the entity. There are four main points important to an under- 
standing of this culminating phase of actuality, this end point of bee 
coming. 

The first point is the elaboration of Whitehead's definition and 
description 6f the satisfaction. The satisfaction is the actuality of 
the entity, that is to say, its self-achievement as an ‘aesthetic, fully 
determinate, harmony of feelings'. Let us, then,analyze this definition 
in order to show how all of Whitehead's eategorial descriptions cule 
minate in this notion. | 

The whole procéss of the becoming of the entity has, as we have 
found, been one of the reception or the feeling of data from many differ- 
ent sources. In this process the data are modified, organized, clarified, 
and interrelated according to the subjective aim of the NS, This 
subjective aim functions itself according to certain categories, namely 
the categories of unity, harmony and intensity.! That is to say, the entity 
forms itself so as to become a unified, harmonious, and intense exper 


ience of all the data which are given to it. Thus the process of becoming 


le Cf. the discussions of categories I, VII, and VIII in Whitehead, A 
Process and Reality, pps. 39=41, 339-344, 389-390, 424-28. 
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as a whole might be described as the reduction of an unorganized mul- 
tiplicity of infinite data to an organized, harmonious unity, a unity 

' characterized by a certain definite and unique way of arranging these 
data, and itself culminating in one harmonious, definite feeling of 
these data. This one final united and harmonious feeling of all its data 
is the satisfaction of the entity.1 

The unity or harmony of feeling which is the satisfaction is ‘aese 
thetic! in nature. This means that it is an arrangement of the various 
data according to the aesthetic principles of harmony and contrast leading 
to intensity rather than according to other principles with other aims, 
for example, moral principles with the aim of ‘goodness’, 

The unity is, furthermore, ‘fully determinate’ because now every 
feeling of which it is constituted has its definite place in the whole. 
The whole universe of actuality and of relevant possibility is now | 
arranged in a definite pattern, and the feeling of that total datum is 
the satisfaction. As far as that entity is concerned, therefore, there 
can be no additions and no changes; all its data are there and organized 
and nothing more in the way of determining its feelings can occur. The 
satisfaction is just that one way of feeling all that there is, and it 
can undergo no change without becoming some other entity, i.e. without 
having another standpoint, another perspective, and another set of 
data. Its being has been its feeling, gradually defined, of what it 
prehends; now that that totality of feeling is determinate, it is in the 
fuliest sense. And this full ‘being’ means that, as in older definitions 
of substance, it can suffer no change or motion. Moyeover, in being‘the 
aesthetic, harmonious unity of all its feelings, the satisfaction is the 


‘actuality’ of the entity. Now that the entity as a unity of diverse 


1. Let us note how similar in some ways this definition of the actual 
occasion when 'satisfied' is to Bradley's definition of the 
Absolute as a unified experience of the infinitude of ‘appearances’, 
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feelings is a determinate fact, all the cloudiness and indeterminateness 


is gone. Every aspect of its 


of its feelings, all that ‘was not’ in it, 


nature, every feeling, is definite, particular and concrete. It is in 


the fullest sense actual. Thus the satisfaction as a definite, particular 
unity of feeling expresses in a final form the unity of actuality and 
decision, of being and finitude which is so characteristic of Whitehead's 
thought. The satisfaction is this wy and no other of feeling the universe, 


and in being that definite, deterhinate feeling, it is. Thus our first 


point is that in the satisfaction the occasion achieves itself: it achieves 


its existence, its unity, its aesthetic harmony, and its particular 
and unique definiteness. Its process has been one of aiming at all of 
those aspects; here it has reached its goal. 


"The actual entity terminates its becoming in one complex 
feeling involving a completely determinate bond with every item 
in the universe, the bond being either a positive or a negative 
prehension. This termination is the ‘satisfaction’ of the entity. 
Thus the addition of another component alters this synthetic 
givenness." 


"The problem which is what the concrescence solves is, how the 
many components of the objective content are to be unified in one 
felt content with its complex subjective form. This one felt content 
is the satisfaction, whereby the actual entity is its particular, 
individual self; to use Descartes’ phrase, ‘requiring nothing but 
itself in order to exist’. In the conception of the actual entity 
in its phase of satisfaction, the entity has attained its individual 
separation from other things; it has absorbed the datum, and it has 
not yet lost itself in the swing back to the decision whereby its 
appetition becomes an element in the data of other entities super- 
seding it. Time has stood still - if only it could."© 


The second point with regard to the satisfaction we have already 
discussed in part in a previous chapter. This is that the satisfaction, 
as an achieved harmony of many feelings, is inwardly determined by the 
entity itself. The categories which determine the harmonious unity of 
the many feelings which compose the occasion, namely the categories of 


unity, harmony and intensity, are inwardly applied by the entity to its 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 71. 
2. Ibid, p. 233. 
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own constituent elements according to its own subjective aim. And this" 


$ 2 4 
7 
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process by which these constituent feelings are united, harmonized and 
intensified is the very process which creates the satisfaction and so 
the actuality of the entity. Thus the entity forms itself; for that 


decision from all actuality and possibility which forms the satisfaction 


of the entity is a decision which is made solely by the entity itself 
~itn the arrangement which it makes of its constituent elements. It is 
because each occasion thus iteitie itself according to its own inner 
aim that Whitehead insists that each entity finally ‘transcends’ every 
other entity and stands at this point quite alone in the universe, in- 
wardly determining its own nature. It is, therefore, central to this 
system that an entity can only be related to other entities which are 
in its past, that is by physical prehensions. Contemporary occasions, 
those which are together in the process of self-formation, are in 
causal independence of each other.+ ‘The consequence is that causality and 
external determination are only the initial and public factors in becom- 
ing; the private side of fact, where the entity is self-determined as an 
aesthetic harmony, where its satisfaction is ultimately created, is 


teleological, and quite free from the determination of any other entity 


in the relevant universe. 


The importance of this teleological formation of the satisfac-e 

a | tion is, as we have noted before, manifold: it places self-creation 

and therefore purpose and freedom at the very heart ‘of process. It pro- 
vides, eneninan: » the second and final definition of the nature of White. 
head's basic explanatory category, ‘creativity. For the essence of proe 

. 3 cess is that the many become one, that the multiplicity of things are 

4 united into a single entity, that the many data become one satisfaction. 


And now, as we have just seen, teleological formation of the satisfaction 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 251-2, 
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is the only adequate description that we can make of the way in which 
‘many become one‘; 


"*Creativity' is the universal of universals characterizing 
ultimate matter of fact. It is that ultimate principle by which the 
many, which are the universe disjunctively, become the one actual 
occasion, which is the universe conjunctively. It lies in the nature 

: of things that the many enter into complex unity."1 


4 
% 
on 


"The ultimate metaphysical principle is the advance from dis- 
junction, to conjunction, creating a china entity other than the 
entities given in disjunction."© 

‘Thus to the definition of creativity as the principle of causal 

transition from entity to entity, which we discussed in connection with 

objectification, we must add ‘this new and seemingly contradictory defini- 
tion of the same term. If creativity is that principle which unites the 
many into one, creativity must then also denote that principle of teleo- 
logical unification which brings disjunctive data into what is a conjunce 


tive unity, and which united the manifold of an infinite universe into 


what is a single complex feeling. Creativity is, therefore, self-forma- 

tion as well as determinating transition; it is ‘freedom’ as well as 

‘causation’, 

The third point which we should understand about the satisfaction 
ig that this phase is the seat of value in actuality. The satisfaction 

is the unified feeling of all the data in the relevant universe. “In 

this feeling of the whole universe there is, according to Whitehead, a 

self-enjoyment on the part of the entity; and this self-enjoyment of 

its own feelings is the meaning and locus of value in the universe. Value 

and worth are thus not located outside of each entity in See 

transcendent to them; value and worth are the enjoyment ent self-feeling 
: ° of the entity in being itself. That self-feeling which is intense because 
it reflects an intense experience of the universe is to Whitehead 'gooa'; 


that self-feeling which is weak because it represents an uncoordinated 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 31. 
2. Ibid, p. 32. 
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and trivial feeling of the data is 'bad'. Thus value is identical with 


actuality; for our analysis has shown that gradations in the intensity of 


an experience are the measure of the gradations both of the being and of 


the value of actual occasions. And finally, because the intensity of ex- 
perience in the entities which the process produces is equivalent to 
their value, the process itself, in aiming at greater intensity, is striv= 
ing as well for an increase of value: 
"The purpose of God is the attainment of value in the tempor- 
al world. . Value is inherent in actuality itself. To be an actual 
entity is to have a self-interest. This self-interest is a feeling 
of self-valuation; it is an emotional tone. The value of other 
things, not one's self, is the derivative value of being elements 
contributing to this ultimate self-interest. This self-interest is 
the interest of what one's existence, as in that epochal occasion, © 
comes to. It is the ultimate enjoyment of being actual. 
But the actuality is the enjoyment, and this enjoyment is 
the experiencing of value."1 
Thus just as he found in metaphySical analysis that freedom and 
purpose were to be located at the very heart of existence, so Whitehead 
also discovers value there. To be is to enjjoy an experience, arid to 
enjoy an experience is to enjoy value. 
There are three results of this ‘naturalistic’ analysis of value. 
The first is that all value is clearly aesthetic value, and other types 
of value are subservient to aesthetic standards. The reason is that since 
value is identical with intensity of experience, the criteria of value 
become the aesthetic criteria that measure the harmony and intensity of 
experience. "Goodness', therefore, is what contributes finally to this 
aesthetic harmony and intensity, and ‘evil' is what destroys or lowers 
this aesthetic achievement. Beauty is the only value which is completely 


self-justifying, and it is towards beauty of experience that the process 


directs itself. Secondly, this doctrine of value means that value ts 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 100. 
@. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 324, 329-30, 341-42, 355. 


These references all concern the relations of beauty to other forms 
of value and to evil. ‘ 
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identified with finitude. Since the necessary condition of the becoming 
of a unified experience is the determinateness, definiteness and particu- 
larity of its component feelings, a value which is identified with the 
being of that experience will itself be identified with definition, exclu- 4 
sion and iisiisae. In this analysis infinity is triviality, amorphous 


lack of that definiteness that produces value; it is the thisness of 


each entity that gives it value for it is its thisness that makes it 


actual. Thus for Whitehead finiteness is the good and can even be called 
the ‘purpose* of creation since of necessity goodness, self-enjoyment 

and value accompany finite actuality as such. Finally, we should note 
that value is here ‘self-interested’. Since value is as we have seen 
referent solely ra the self-enjoyment of the actuality itself, other 
entities can have value only in so far as they contribute to the aese 
thetic harmony which is the entity itself. This is, therefore, both an 
‘interest’ and a ‘self-realization' theory of value, and obligation in 
this system can consistently only refer to the obligation to develop tats 
Own experience to its highest potential intensity. 

The final point which it is important to understand about the 
satisfaction of the entity is that this phase represents the death of 
the entity as a subjective being and the beginning of its new role as 
an objectified datum for the novel world which creativity brings into 
| being. Thus just as the satisfaction indicated on one of its sides that 
aspect of creativity which is characterized by teleological unification 
of the many data into one entity, so on another side it represents that ) 
aspect of creativity called transition whereby the completed entity is 
*hurled' beyond itself to become the physical reality from which a new 


occasion will arise. Why, then, do we say the satisfaction is the ‘death! 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Mathematics and the Good, Schilpp, op.cits, 
pps. 674=5. | 
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as well. as the realization and fullest life of the entify? 

In the satisfaction the occasion has become completely determinate, 
and all of its data have found their definite role in its aesthetic unity. 
It has, in other words, accomplished its subjective aim of feeling as 
that array of data in just that way as intensely as possible. This, as 
we found, it has no more aim for itself, for there is no further way 
that it can feel. Any changes of feeling would necessarily require new 
data, and then it would be no longer the particular entity it is but 
another one. Its hedna has been its feeling of that datum, and that 
sole function has now been once and for all accomplished. As a subjective- 
ly — entity, i.e. as a *being', it has » therefore, burned 
itself out. It can only perish, and that is what all entities inevitably 


do when they have achieved their satisfaction: 


", . actual entities ‘perpetually perish' subjectively, but are 
immortal objectively. Actuality in perishing acquires objectivity, 
while it loses subjective immediacy. It loses the final causation 
which is its principle of unrest, and it acquires efficient causae 


tion whereby it is a ground of obligation characterising the create 
ivity." 


"Events become and perish. In their becoming they are immediate 
and then vanish into the past. They are gone; they have perished; 
they are no more and have passed into notebeing. Plato terms them 
things that are ‘always becoming and never really are*."2 


"The notion of the 'satisfaction' is the notion of the ‘entity © 
as concrete’ abstracted from the ‘process of concrescence'; it is 
the outcome separated from the process, thereby losing the actuality 
of the atomic entity, which is both process and outcome. ‘Satisfaction! 
provides the individual element in the composition of the actual 
entity - that element which has led to the definition of substance 
as ‘requiring nothing but itself in order to exist'*,. But the ‘satis- 
faction' is the 'superject' rather than the 'substance' of the 
‘subject'. It closes up the entity; and yet is the super ject adding 
its character to the creativity whereby there is becoming of wees 
superseding the one in question."3 


Let us note that this aspect of the satisfaction provides us 


with Whitehead's most specific repudiation of the concept of ‘being’, 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 44. 
2. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 304. 
3. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 129. 
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We have seen that all that is is process, the process of concrébouias of oe 
the manifold of feelings into one determinate feeling. It has ; moreover, 

been clear all along that this process was the ultimate category of 

reality, that is to say, that there was no Moths and more ‘substantial! 
category that "had! the feelings or that ‘went through' the process. And 

ase as the culminating thrust against the notion of pure, existent ‘being’, 


we find that at the moment that this process of becoming something has 


ceased, at the moment when the entity is as a definite, determinate thing 
existing by itself, at that very moment the entity perishes. Actuality 
as the being of a definite, particular something is reached only to dis- 


appear. ‘It never really is‘, and therefore nothing ever really is; all 


is the becoming of actuality, never the being of actuality. The con= 
trary of becoming in this system, therefore, is not being, but notebeing; 
besides notebeing there is only process, the becoming of what will never 
really be. No wonder that in a system whose teleology is the aim at 
becoming something definite, this perpetual death at the threshold of 
that definiteness is regarded as the greatest evil.l This, then, is the 
real meaning of ‘process' as the basic category of this system, namely 
that nothing really is, but rather everything is only the becoming of 
what can never be. One cannot help feeling on this issue that the elements 
out of which this universe is built are like soap bubbles which ‘pop' 

the moment they are blown; and the question recurs whether that ‘seife= 
evident intuition' of the reality of things, which in other systems has 
veen explicated in terms of "being', can really be satisfied when, as in 
this system, we merely add infinitely to the series of ‘bubbles® or 


surround and enclose them all in a single gigantic one. Perhaps this intuition 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. S17. 

2. Cf. below pps. 330--4 for our discussion of this topic in relation 
to God. Whitehead would, of course, say that this ‘feeling of 
ultimate reality’ was neither a self-evident nor a universal 


intuition, but rather a carry-over of improper Aristotelian and 
Augustinian ontology. 
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presented to the new set of subjects which are to become. It becomes ob- 


fact; it is now a determinate modification of the process, and as such 


~2h0— 


ee the source of Thomas' notion that all contingency demands that some- 
where there be something which truly and necessarily is. In any case it 
is clear that ‘the essence of Whitehead's metaphysical position is the 
denial of Thomas' argument: there is no need for something which finally 
sb , for all is process and our world can be fully explicated in a cate- | 
gorial description of that process. 

All entities perish, but they do not thereby disappear from 
influence on the ongoing process as a whole. In perishing, each entity 
assumes a new role; it ceases to be a subject of the data presented to 


it by the rest of process, and becomes itself an object among the data 


jectified beyond itself in the next stage of process. As we have found, 


with the satisfaction the entity has achieved the status of a definite 


it conditions all process beyond itself. Furthermore, because it has now 
lost its immediacy of subjective feeling, its ‘atomic’ character has now 
gone. Its indivisible unity was, as we saw, given to it by the unity 

of its subjective aim and of its experience of feeling its eee Both 
have been relinquished with its subjective perishing, and it now remains 
an objective fact, divisible and so extended, a physical object for 

the physical prehens ions of the next entity. Thus inherent in the process 
of becoming an entity is the process of ceasing to be a subjective entity 
and assuming the new role of a datum for other occasions. It is of the 
essemwtial nature of process that what was objective and public becomes 
what is subjective and private; this is that teleolological unification 
of data which we said was one aspect of creativity. But it is equally 
of the essence of process that what was subjective and private becomes 
again. what is objective and public, a fact for all those in the next 


stage of the world to see. This then is that aspect of creativity with 
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which we started, the transition from the old into the new whereby the 
old is made objectively immortal in becoming the initial datum for the 
new occasion: 


"Tt belongs to the essence of this subject that it passes 
into objective immortality. Thus its own constitution involves that 
its own activity in self-formation passes into its activity of other- 
formation. . But the future individual occasions are non-existent. 
‘The sole immediate actuality is the constitution of the present 
subject which embodies its own necessity for objective immortality 
beyond its own immediacy of self-formation. This objective immor- 
tality is a stubborn fact for the future, involving its pattern of 
perspective re-enaction. .. 

The point to remember is that the fact that each individual 
Occasion is transcended by the creative urge » belongs to the essen- 
tial constitution of each such occasion." 


“When they perish, occasions pass from the immediacy of being 
into the notebeing of immediacy. But that does not mean that they 
are nothing. They remain ‘stubborn fact‘: Pereunt et imputantur. . 

- « Thus ‘perishing' is the assumption of a role in a tran- 
scendent future. The notebeing of occasions is their ‘objective immor- 
tality’. A pure physical prehension is how an occasion in its imme- 
diacy of being absorbs another occasion which has passed into the 
Objective immortality of its notebeing. It is howtthe past lives 
in the present. It is causation. It is memory. It is perception 
of derivation. . It is a basic element from which springs the self- 
creation of each temporal occasion. Thus perishing is the initia- 
tion of becoming. How the past perishes is how the future becomes. "© 


We have, therefore, arrived full circle at the point at which 
we began. _ The process of creation which we have described is about to 
begin again as the advance of creativity continues. Out of the perishing 
of that entity whose progress of becoming itself we have been follow- 
ing, new entities will arise by physical prehensions of this objectified 
- entity as a part of their initial datum. To that initial datum they will 
apply ‘aiahe own perspective generated by their subjective aim, and to 
. that objective datum will be added old and new conceptual feelings, com. 
, plex and intense according to the social conditions in which the vide 
3 finds itself. And then that entity in turn will achieve its determinate 
satisfaction, will perish, and will itself become the data for new occa- 

1. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures Of Ideas, | pps. 248-9. In this quotation 


we see Whitehead‘'s attempt to answer the problem of the explanatory 


power of ‘creativity' which we raised above pps. 195-6 

of course, is that the 'power' 
nature of the occasion itself, 
Ibid, p. 305. 


of transition is a part of the essential 
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| | 
sions. Thus process, conditioned by its own past and by the possibilities 


relevant to that past, creates new occasions; and thus each occasion, 


conditioned by the process and by the possibilities relevant to its own 
aim for itself, creates itself. There is causation and freedom, the deter= 
mination by what is actual and the lure of what is possible; and above 

all there is the creativity which urges process on to new occasions, and 
there are the eternal forms which make those occasions definite and so 
actual. Out of all these Hehe, unified into an aesthetic harmony 

which is each reality, creation occurs. Since the same factors consti- 
tute every entity which is, it is true to say that in each occasion of 
experience the universe creates itself anew.1 There could be no better 
brief dencrtation of the process we have here attempted to delineate. 

It is also true to say that out of all the factors involved in 
partly because they appear as the most fundamental factors, and partly 
because their juxtaposition is characteristic of Whitehead's thought. 
These are creativity and the eternal objects. Together they account for 
both causal and teleological determination, and so of all the factors 
we have discussed these two notions are the most general and inclusive 
in explanatory power. They are also the closest to our intimate exper- 
lence: our deepest intuitions of the nature of things disclose that 
that nature is characterized by the twin factors of passage and perman= 
oa 


ence, change and form. In this way the most fundamental explanatory 


factors in the system are also the most concrete deliverances of exper- 


4 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 375. | 

2. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Modes of Thought, pps. 73 and 98-100. It is 
relevant to note that these were the two factors in experience 
which Bradley had found it impossible to understand in categories 
of finitude. Since all of the categories which we have elaborated 
in Whitehead have been attempts to explain the relations of perm= 
anence and change to each other and to experience, we may say that 
Whitehead has accepted, and apparently met, Bradley's challenge, 
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ience; Whitehead has been true to his methodological ideal that philoso- 
phy should illuminate the concreteness as well as the generalities of 
experience. Thus to the phrase that the universe creates itself anew, 
we must add the qualification that it does so in virtue of its two most 
general aspects » the aspect of passage and process, and the aspect of 
permanence and form. Whether or not this description is a full and 


coherent account of creation will be the subject of our next Part. 
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* PART ITI: GOD AND THE WORLD - WHITEHEAD'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Chapter I : The Method of Whitehead's Philosophy of Religion 


When we closed our last section, we were left with two central 
factors explanatory of the creation of each entity: the factors of creativity 
and eternal objects, passage and permanence. Upon analysis, however, it 

is clear that alone these two aspects of process cannot explain creatiia. 


That is to say, they cannot alone give all the ‘reasons for’ actuality 


as we have described it. For the fact is that at each of four central points 
there still remains an ultimate disconnection of the factors by which we 
have sought to explain the facts. Such a disconnection of principles means 


that our system is still incoherent, .i.e. that we cannot furnish a rational 
basis for the interconnection of categories, with the result that these 
categories remein intrinsically unconnected with each other, which was 

the definition of incoherence. But as we saw in our discussion of 
methodology, to be unable to relate rationally and according to principle 


the basic factors in a system, is to be unable to ‘explain’ experience, 
to be unable to give adequate ‘reasons for' things. Since the assumption 
on which this whole methodology is based is that in reality things are 
reasonably connected, an explanation of that reality mst inelude and 
delineate that ultimate interconnection. Thus if at any point there is 
a fundamental disconnection of principles, at that point there is a 
mystery which has not been explained, and some addition to the system is, 


therefore, called for to give a ‘reason for' that interconnection and 80 


to make the system coherent in itself and so adequate for this intercon- 
nected reality which it aims to describe. It is the demand for coherence 
of first principles which drives this system to posit another factor in 


the metaphysical situation » that explanation may be complete. 
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Where, then, are those areas of disconnection that still reaidill in 


our explanation of the becoming of an entity; at what points do the two 
factors already elucidated fail to give ‘eedaane for' things as they have 
been described? We shall list four of these areas: (1) The general 
‘metaphysical relation between actuality and possibility is unexplained, 
i.e. there is disconnection between the naturalistic principle of explan- 
ation (the ontological principle) and the formal principle of actuality. 
(2) The particular character of the actual world is unexplained, i.e. 
there is disconnection between actuality and possibility with regard to 
their concrete relation. (3) The source of the subjective aim in each 
entity is unexplained, i.e. there is disconnection between the principles 
—of-purpose and-of actuality. (4) The existence of order in a world in 


which freedom and novelty are possible is unexplained, i.e. there is 
disconnection between the two bases of value. In each of these cases 
some element in the metaphysical description which has here been pro- 

- ffered as an explanation has itself remained unexplained, and in each 
soso this lack has pointed to a basic disconnection of first principles. 
Thus the chen so far remains both unexplanatory of the real intercon- 
nections of things and incoherent in its own internal relationships. And 
for that reasons some further factor is necessary which will (a) explain, 
give the ‘reasons for', these aspects of actuality which are so far un- 
explained, and (b) thereby relate our first principles to each other so 


that these basic disconnections are removed and our system is coherent. 
Clearly this demand for e further factor is founded, as is the criterion 
of coherence on which it is based, upon Whitehead's ultimate metaphysical 
intuition or faith, namely that ‘the nities natures of things lie to- 
gether in a harmony which excludes mere arbitrariness’ and that ‘at the 


base of things we shall not find mere arbitrary mystery’. 


2h5 
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This further factor, whose el¢cidation is necessary in order that 


the system be fully explanatory and internally coherent, Whitehead calls 


"God'. And the many ways in which he shows that this factor is necessary 


for the completion of the system may be called his ‘proofs of God’. In 
both cases, however, we should be careful to restrict the connotations of 
the words we use; let us consider first the word ‘proof’. 


Whitehead's discussion of "proofs of God’ is, it seems to this 
interpreter, the classic example of what the word ‘proof’ can mean in 
metaphysical analysis, and so derivatively in the philosophy of religion. 
We have already mentioned his view that any form of proof is dependent upon 
a metaphysical system whose validity is assured, if at all, by self-evidence. 

We found that it is impossible to ‘prove’ a metaphysical system as a whole, 

since proof itself is logically secondary to those ultimate questions con- 
cerning evidence and concerning the relations of logical canons to reality 

which are part of the subject-matter of the system itself. Proof thus exists 
within a system, and can only relate factors within that system. Proof means, 
therefore, that given certain ultimate metaphysical notions or categories as 
presupposed, (validated finally by self-evidence), certain other metaphysical 
factors are necessarily implicated in order that those first factors be adequate, 
explanatory and coherent. The derivation of the second set of factors from the 
first is what can be called ‘proof’. Now this is just the process by which, 

as we have said, the factor called 'God' is derived in this system; thus we 

can in this sense say that God is here *proved'. But we should remember that 
this ‘proof is completely dependent upon metaghtysical factors more ultimate 


categories that require thet additional factor (in this case the whole categorial 
scheme which we have outlined), and it is dependent on.the other hand on the 


than itself. It is dependent on the one hand on the @@§adity of the prior metaphysical 7 
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assumption of the rational coherence of things which provides the basis for 
the requirement of coherence and so fer the search for a further cohering factor. 
In this discussion of preéf Whitehead has made explicit what is 


implicit in all philosophical attempts to derive and to define God from a 
ocksthesation of general experience. This is that such attempts presuppose 
for their validity a metaphysical system more ultimate than the 'God' that is 
there derived, and that consequently that ‘God’ can in no sense, consistent 
with this philosophical basis, transcend the categories and the systematic 
interconnections upon which his proof is based. Whitehead seems to be quite 


Tight that in a consistent philosophy only a God who is a factor in a larger 
metaphysical whole can be ‘proved’. Philosophical proofs of God by themselves 


can know nothing of a God who transcends, in a way that religion might wish, the 
basic categories of their presupposed metaphysics and who lies beyond the 
‘wabveceal interconnections of ordinary things. For philosophical proof reaches 
no further than does the systematic relationships of things presupposed by the 
metaphysics on which the proof depends, and the philosophical requirements of 
coherence and adequacy demand that every entity under discussion, and therefore 
every entity ‘proved’ by philosophy, be understood in terms of identical cat- 
egories. Thue proof, as with philosophical elucidation generally, functions 


l. 
only within the immanence of the system of finite things. When, as in Bradley, 


1. “In arguments for the existence of God the world is given and 
God is sought. Some characteristics of the world make the conclu- 
sion ‘God’ necessary. God is derived from the world. . But, if 

_ we derive God from the world, he cannot be that which transcends 

“ the world infinitely. He is the ‘missing link’ discovered by 
correct conclusions. . In each of these cases God is 'world', a 
missing part of that from which he is derived in terms of con- 
clusions. This contradicts the idea of God as thoroughly as does 
the concept of existence." Tillich, Paul, Systematic Theology, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951, Vol.I, p. 205. 
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philosophy tries to go beyond that system of the finite, its trensoeuiien 
Object,as we saw, becomes devoid of philosophical content. Thus neither 
proof nor philosophical elucidation can lay hold on what might transcen# in 
@ religiously significant sense that systematic ordering of the finite: 


"Any proof which commences with the consideration of the character 
of the actual world cannot rise abové the actuality of this world. It 
can only discover all the factors disclosed in the world as experienced. 
In other words, it may discover an immanent God, but not a God whdélly 
transcendent, The difficulty can be put in this way: by considering the 
world we can find all the factors required by the total metaphysical 
situation; but we cannot discover anything not included in this totality 
of actual fact, and yet explanatory of it." 1. 


We should also be careful in the way in which we use the word ‘God’ 
in this system. The word: 'God' inevitably has many connotations derived from 
the philosophical and theclogiea2 systems in which historically it has fun- 

-etioned. There is thus always the danger that alien connotations, quite in- 
applicable to the factor or entity to which Whitehead assigns this tern, 
should nevertheless function philosophically, so to speak by association, 
in his use of the term. It is, however, clear that in Whitehead's intention 


the connotations of the word ‘God‘ should be strictly restricted to the spec- 
rn 


ific:..functions of that entity required by his metaphysical analysis. It is not 
the case that by metaphysical proof Whithead has established that 'God', with 
all his Christian meanings 3 exists and functions in Whitehead's system. The 

God of which he epeake is an entity with merely the functions and nature he 
mentions and no more ag God is here defined, not in terms of the usual meanings 
of the word, but in terms of his relation to the requirements and the categories 
of the system. The word God, therefore, is merely a word somewhat gratuitously 
applied to a given entity with particular functions within the system we ‘heen | 


2. 


described. Any further metaphysical attributes, given for religious reasons a 


i. Whitehead, A.N., Religion:in the Making, p. 70. Let us note in passing 
that the phrase ‘not included in the totality of fact and yet explanatory 


of it' describes with relative accuracy the Christian dBtion of the 
Creator God, who is thus by this methodology removed wlmost ‘a priori! 
from philosophical discussion, 

2. For the basis of the use of this word, cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process ang 
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2h9 
than those required by the metaphysical situation, are unwarranted and unfor= 
tunate ‘metaphysical to God. 
From this discussion of the derivation of God as a requirement of the 
metaphysical system for its own coherence, and from our discussion of the 
‘uses of the words 'proof' and 'God' in this system, it is, I think, plain that 


in the methodology relevant to his conception of God, Whitehead places the 


first and euphasis on rather than on religious 
considerations. The factor which we shall call 'God' is to be discovered 

and defined solely in terms of its relations to the metaphysical system 

which we are constructing. God is, therefore, to be one amongst the other 
factors in the general metaphysical situation; and correspondingly, God is 

to be derived and validated as a concept in exactly the same way as are the 
other notions which make up the system. Methodologically this means that the 
experience to which we appeal in deriving and defining the nature of God is 
the same kind of experience as that from which we have seveves our other meta- 
physical categories, namely general, ‘secular’ experience of the widest possi- 
ble scope. There can, therefore, be allowed no derivation of God from special 
types of experience, religious or otherwise, which are rare in their occurence, 
limited in their consequent relevance, and variable in their reports. On the 
contrary, only a derivation of God which shows that he is required as a eon-. 
stituent in all types of experience can be in any way conclusive or illuminating, 
Like other metaphysical notions, the notion of God must be such that, 
necessary, universal and coherent category, it can be found in and rélateéd to 
experience of every coneeiveble kind. Only if he is thus metaphysically 
derived and defined, can God be called a necessary metaphysical factor in 


existence and can he be given a place in a philosophical system. 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pe 250. 5 
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To elaborate this point a little further, a 'God' derivative from 
and so explanatory of only cies types of experience, such as religious 
experience, can to Whitehead have no more intrinsic relevance to metaphysics, 
which deals with the necessary factors in all experience, than has the mos= 
quite which is explanatory of my itch. Each, the god of religious experience 
and the se, are explanatory of ‘facts with which categories 


must deal, and in this sense all religious 'facts' are relevant to metaphysics. 


But factors explanatory of such superficial facts, concerned with only certain 


types of experience, can make no claim to be cadassed with the factors and the 


categories by which all facts are to be explained. In order, therefore, that 
the concept of God be philosophically respectable and cosmically relevant, it 
is necessary that this concept should be derived and defined in strictly 
‘secular' and not in 'religious' terms. That is to way, the basic structure 
of the notion should come from a metaphysical analysis of all experience 
according to recognized metaphysical method and not from an analysis of only 
certain ‘superficial' types of experience. 


"The secularization of the concept of God's functions in the 
world is at least as urgent a requisite of thought as is the secue 
larization of other elements in experience. The concept of God is 
certainly one essential element-in religious feeling. But the con- 
verse is not true; the concept of religious feeling is not an essen- 
tial element in the concept of God's function in the universe." 1, 


"Apart from any reference to existing religions as they are, or 
as they ought to be, we must investigate dispassionately what the 
metaphysical principles, here developed, require on these points, as 
to the nature of God.” 2. 


"It may be doubted whether any properly general metaphysics ean 
ever, without the ilicit introduction of other considerations, get 
mach further than Aristotle (i.e. with regard to the nature of God), 
But his conclusion does represent a first step without which no 
evidence On a narrower experiential basis can be of much avail in 
shaping the conception, For nothing, within any limited type of 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 315-6. Could there be a 
more definite contrast with the familiar theological view t God 


can be known only from the point of view of faith in Him? 
2. Toid, 52h 
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experience, can give intelligence to shape our ideas of any. entity at the 
base of all actual things, unless the general character of things requires 
that there be such an entity." 1. 
If, therefore, the conception of God is offered as one of the explan- 
atory factors of existence as a whole, as it certainly is in all types of 
Christian thought, this conception must to Whitehead also be submitted to 


the metaphysical criteria of adequacy to all experience and of coherence with 


the categories, and must in its derivation and definition alike, be founded on 
metaphysical rather than on religious considerations. 

The nature itself of religion also requires that religious ideas be 
subservient to the criticism and categorization of metaphysical understanding. °* 
Whitehead. has many definitions of religion, oe but the most consistently 
pervasive one seems to be that religion is the emotional longing that value 
be objectively grounded, 3+ combined with a deep intuition that this is so, 4. 
Religion is thus a combination of strong emotion with generalized ‘ideas , and 
is based on vivid intuitive experience. These deep of 
. are valuable guides to philosophy, and Whitehead himself shows how much ee 
owes to them. As he makes clear throughout his discussion of God, relsenaad 
intuitions are our first hints of the existence of the pervasive orderer and 
conserver behind the flux of things. For several reasons, however; these 
religious intuitions cannot be taken at their face value as the ultimate truth 
of things; before they can be accepted as valid, they must be made pure, coherent, 
accurate and universal by being set within the wider scope of a ne tewnet cat 


system, 


i, Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, pps. 242-3. The phrase 
in parenthesis is added. 
2. Cf£., Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, pps. 15-7, 59, 85-6, 12h, 
'. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, pps. 258, 266-69; 
Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 23-4. 
36 Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, De 85; Whitehead, A.N., Process 
and Reality, De 517. 
4, WhitBhead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 119; Science and the Modern 
World, pps. 266-69; Process and Reality, p. 516. <a 
5. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 124; Whitehead, A.N., Adven- 
tures of Ideas, p. ‘ 
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In the course of his writings Whitehead advances six main reasons for 
this need from the side of religion itself for a metaphysical criticism and 
background; we shall list them only briefly. (1) Religion arises from ex- 


perience inevitably fraught with strong emotions. Thus the general concepts 


which religion offers as interpretations of such experience are by no means 


necessarily valid interpretations of the universal natures of things. Meta- 
physical criticism is, therefore, needed.1* (2) Religion arises from spec- 
ialized types of experience, confined to certain members of a small section 
of only one type of actual entity; also religion arises froma particular 
cultural matrix and reflects its particularity in all its ideas. Thus ree 
ligious ideas suffer from narrowness of evidence with regard to the general 
natures of things, and so the added width and generality of metaphysical 
criticism is seeeeuiey.”” (3) Religion has grown up in a gradual historical 
development ; many of its ideas, accepted as true within the religion itself, 
reflect its own ‘barbaric’ origins. The criticism of metaphysics is, therefore, 
needed to purify it from these older accretions. >* (4) Religious concepts 
and categories do not interpret the final nature of things in impersonal, 
metaphysical categories, but in personal categories, such as will, love, etc, 
Thistis to make the system and order and advance of process dependent upon the 
'whim' of ‘a personal being rather than on the necessities of existence itself, 


There needs, therefore, in a final picture of reality, to be a transformation 


3 from the personal categories. of religion to the impersonal one of metaphysics: 


"Plato grounded these derivations from God upon his will; whereas 
metaphysics requires that the relationships of God to the World should 
lie beyond the accidents of will, and that they be founded wpon the 


i. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 83. 
2. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 512; 
Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, pps. 32, 65-6. 
3. Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 216-7; 
- Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, pps. 33-8. 
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necessities of the nature of God and the nature of the World.” 2, 

(5) Religion is inclined to appeal to historical events or historical 
'revelations' as a more ultimate basis for truth than is metaphysics. Actually, 
however, the appeal to history in any form is based upon certain metaphysical 
assumptions about nonnections, being, existence, time, order, knowledge and 
truth which themselves presuppose a metaphysics, i.e. an analysis of the 
present which yields principles that make historical knowledge of any sort 
possible, Thus metaphysical analysis is always logically more fundamental 
than religious intuitions, religious experience or ewen religious revelations, 
since the necessary factors with which metaphysics deals are always foundational 
for the more unique and superficial aspects of existence dealt with by religious 


experience. (6) Finally, words and concepts receive an exact and dependable 


meaning only in terms of the systems which, explicitly or implicitly, .they, 
express. If, therefore, there is no more ultimate, metaphysical criticism 
of these systems implied by religious language and thought, theology is | 
subject to the dual problem of asserting hidden inconsistencies or of being 
based on a metaphysical system which is partial or outdated. All thought 
whatever, as we found earlier, is meaningful only against a more general 
metaphysical background; the criticism of this background, therefore, is more 
ultimate than the particular religious thought i orthodox dogma which is 


based upon it. 3° 


i, Whitehead, A.N., Advegtures of Ideas, p. 215. Plato, a philosopher, 
~ happens to be the target in this important passage, but it is clear 
that the criticism involved applies even more to theology. Let us 
note. how to Whitehead the coherence of factors in a philosophical 
system replaces here the Will og God as the ultimate principle of 
intelligibility. One might say that difference sums up the central 
issue at stake between Whitehead's philosophy and Christian theology, 
2. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. Sh. 
3. Ibid, pps. 83-4, 129-30. 
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For these six reasons, therefore, Whitehead insists that religious 
intuitions and religious dogmas must be subject to the criticism and the 
definition which metaphysical analysis can give to them. In general we 

can sum up his position by saying that because iuiiailaind thought will always 
be one expression of an implicit systematization of the universe, that im- 
plicit background should be made explicit, and should be systematically for- 
mulated and methodologically developed. Religious thought, therefore, 
should become a more specific and more abstract area of thought within the 
more general and more concrete categories which metaphysics provides; it 
should express in its own more special language one application to a special 
field of the more general principles applicable to all fields. Like any 
other special field, its data are relevant to the speculative effort and 
should be taken into account both for the insights they give and as aspects 
of experience to be explicated. But as abstractions derived from and less 
general than metaphysical notions, the general ideas of religion are to be 
defined and determined in accordance with metaphysical notions. It need 
scarcely be mentioned that this position is in strong and reasoned opposition 


to the view of much modern theology that theology is either independent of or 


else superipr to metaphysics; and surely any claim that the current theological 


view of the relation between revelation and reason is correct, must deal effec- 


Le 
tively with these arguments which Whitehead has advanced. 


The derivation of the concept of God in Whitehead's system follows 
very closely the methodological formulation which we have here outlined, for 
his idea of God is derived and defined almost entirely in -terms of the re- 


quirements and categories of the system itself. As we shall try to show, 


1. It is partly on the basis of the cogency of these arguments, espec= 
ially of numbers 5 and 6, that an attempt is made in Book III to make 


metaphysical analysis a complementary part of Christian theology. White-. 
head seems to be correct that theology is not fully consistent if it is 


not accompanied by some metaphysical analysis. Whether or not he is right 
that all theological eategories should be derivative from moceynyes ent 


categories is, however, another question. 
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with one possible exception, each attribute and function which Whitehead 
assigns to God follows strictly from his general metaphysical position. As 
far as this interpretation of Whitehead is concerned, Whitehead is careful 
aot to ‘pay any metaphysical compliments to God!'; in other words, he does not 
give to his notion of God any added attributes or functions for purely re- 
ligious reasons. It is, however, clear that religious intuitions do play an 
important role in guiding his thought. Categorial requirements determine the 
definition given to God's nature; but religious insights seem in part to lead 
the categories in the particular directions which they do take. 
HHH HE 

It might be well for the sake of clarity to inject into our philo- 

popeica. . discussion a word about the possibility of the category of ‘special 


(“ 
revelation' within the framework of Whitehead's thought. It is, I think, im- 


plicit in all that we have said concerning the methodology of his thought on 
religion that that category, in its usual theological use, is inapplicable in 
this system. For convenience let us give a short definition of that theological 
use for the purposes of our discussion: ‘special revelation’ is the special 
activity of God within history and especially within the life of one man whereby 
God acts to reveal his nature and to communicate to men his power and salvation 
in ways and with consequences which are unknown and unknowable elsewhere in 
nature and history. m The methodological crux of this definition is that 


since revelation concerns a deeper and truer knowledge than can be found in 


1. It is surely obvious that our discussion should concern itself with 
*special’ rather than with ‘general' revelation. There can be little 
doubt that Whitehead would agree that there can be a ‘general revela- 
tion'of God; if one means by that phrase a possible knowledge of God 
in nature and in experience generally. Insofar as it makes his notion 
of God necessary, his entire philosophy can be regarded as an illustra. 
tion of such a general knowledge of God, or father of that factor which 
his system describes and which he calls God. The issue with theology, 
therefore, concerns the question whether there is or can be any know-j 
ledge of God other than such general knowledge, and whether that unique 
or special knowledge is determinative of all more general knowledge, for 
this reason we have confined our discussion to the question of 'special 
revelation’, and we use the word ‘revelation’ only in the sense o 
special revelation. 
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experience generally, it is clear that the universal and necessary aspects of 
thet general experience cannot consistently be determinative of what is known 
in revelation. Thus for theology revelation can be subject only to its own 

criteria if theology is to be true to its own conception of revelation. 


It seems obvious that this notion is inapplicable in any scheme of 


thought dominated by Whitehead's general point of view. So far as I know, 
Whitehead never used the term in any comparable sense, and all of his writings 


indicate that he never considered this category as a possible or a useful 


one in the interpreting of his own view of religion. But our point goes 


even further than that, namely that this category is impossible given his 
basic metaphysical orientation. This is symbolized by his own statements 
on this matter in which he affirms his own view: "Also to speak with complete 
candor, I cannot place any of the events within that period (i.e. the New 
Testament period) as out of scale in type of happenings with analogous oc- 
currences elsewhere." 1* One might also add the following: "Can there by 
any doubt that the power of Christianity lies in its revelation in act of what 
Plato divined in theory?" 2+ 

“These sentences contain implicitly the whole impossibility of a 
structure of revelation within the Whiteheadian system. One would have to 
rehearse the whole structure of the system to show this definitively, but the 
mention of a few salient points may serve, First, it is basic that all events 
illustrate and so are made inteldigble by the same fundamental categories; 
events are of the same ‘class‘' everywhere. The coherence of the system and 
the order of the world demand this, whereas revelation equally requires certain 
events to be illustrative of very special categories. Secondly, as we saw, if 


revelation purports to speak of a God who has a relation to the cosmos, i.e, 


a -1, Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, p. 212, The clause in the 
parenthesis has been added. fie 
>, Ibid, p. 214. 
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if revelation has metaphysical implications, it must then in this scheme be 


‘subsumed under metaphysical categories. Since revelation certainly makes this 


Claim and since equally certainly it cannot consistently be subject to criteria 
external to itself, the two structures are imcompatible. Thirdly, religion 

knowledge to Whitehead is clearly the result of intuition. It is a special 

kind of intuition, to be sure, but generally speaking, as the above quetation i Semen y 
indicates, it is of the same order as other intuitions, and is therefore to | 
be determined by the same criteria. There is thus no fundamental difference 
in status between religious truths of different traditions and naan relige- 


icus truth and philosophical intuitions generally; they are all equally the result 


of discovery, of deep intuitions. Revelation, on the other hand, certainly im- 
plies that there is a ‘truth’ about God which is qualitatively different from 
other truths in the same area, since any ‘truths of revelation' are seeking to ~ 
make intelligible not merely human intuitions and discoveries but also special 
divine activities. Finally, as we shall see, all that can be said in terms of 
this system about the nature’and activity of God makes impossible such activity 
as revelation implies. God as a ‘metaphysical’ factor acts everywhere and at 
all times in the same way. It is this constarit and unvarying activity of God 
that gives him his status as a fundamental factor in things, for as we saw, 

to be variable, to be specially evident here rather than there, is in this 

view to be superficial. Fubther, in order that God, who thus as ‘creator’ 

acts invariantly in the cosmos, may also act specially as redeemer in special 
events, He must possess both a freedom over the structural aspects of the 
cosmos and a purposive ‘will’, and both such a freedom and such a will seem 
totally alien to Whitehead's conception. God for Whitehead in a real sense is 
the structure of things, and thus he cannot be free enough over that structure 
to enter it at apecial points unless we completely transcend all of Whitehead's 


_ categories. Furthermore, God as that active structure, as PN, is blind and 
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unpurposive, ignorant of the world and unconcerned with its fate, so that 

God's explicit salvation of the world is not so much within it as beyond it 
in his consequent nature. For these two reasons it is difficult to see how 
this 'God* could be such as to enter history for the salvation of men in one 


unique and unrepeatable event. Thus while it is surely true that certain of 


.. Whitehead's categories can be used very fruitfully indeed in theology, it is 


also true that the. system as a whole would only be distorted and therefore 
deprived of its own validity were it to be used as a system !in-rdlsdtion *to 
a theology of revelation. For the God that is required by the metaphysical 
requirements of adequacy and coherence is a very different God from the God 
who is the subject of special divine activity. It seems evident, therefore, 
that the one cannot fulfil the role of the other without sacrificing either 
the requirements of coherence and adequacy or the uniqueness of the idea 


of revelation. 
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Chapter II: The Derivation of God as a Metaphysical Factor: The Primordial 
Nature of God 


At the beginning of the last chapter we outlined four areas in which 
there remained radical disconnection among the first principles so far de- 
lineated in the system. Let us examine these areas in more detail in order 
to see how this fundamental incikerence and inadequacy in the system requires 
such an entity as 'God' in order that the. system be coherent and adequate. 


The first area of disconnection concerned the general relation between 
actuality and possibility. The disconnection involved can be summarized as 
follows: according to the ontological principle all explanation must be in 


terms of actual entities, and yet, according to our metaphysical analysis, 


no explanation is complete unless possibility is brought in as one of the 
explanatory factors. But real possibility is by definition not an aspect of 
any actual entity within the process. Thus the demands of metaphysical 
analysis seem to be in conflict with the demands of rational explanation. In 
order to solve this dilemma, therefore, there is required some entity which 
can include within itself all the infinite possibility for the whole process. 
In this way the general possibility of process will be located somewhere 
within the actual world, and the ontological principle will be satisfied. 
"The scope of the ontological principle is not exhausted by the 

corollary that ‘decision’ must be referrable to an actual entity. 

Everything must be somewhere; and here ‘somewhere’ means ‘some actual 

entity’. Accordingly the general potentiality of the universe must — 

be somewhere; since it retains its proximate relevance to actual 

entities for which it is unrealized. . This ‘somewhere’ is the non- 


temporal actual entity. Thus ‘proximate relevance’ means ‘relevance 
as in the primordial nature of God.'"1 


In response, therefore » to this metaphysical requirement, God is 


initially defined as an actual entity one of whose aspects, or 'poles'’, 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 73. : 
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is the conceptual prehension of all the eternal objects which could ever be 
relevant to the process. This aspect or pole whereby the actual entity God 
prehends the whole 'realm' of eternal objects is called the Primordial Nature 
Of God. "Viewed as Primordial, he is the unlimited conceptual realization of 
the absolute wealth of potentiality." ee So far, then, God as PN expresses in 
terms of the categories of conceptual Sindtheahistions and of the mental pole the 
general relation that there must be between actuality and possibility so that 
the relevance of potentiality is explained in accordance with the ontological 
principle. By ‘conceptually prehending' eternal objects, God gives them their 
sites in actuality so that they can become explanatory of each temporal entity. 

The primordial prehension of eternal objects is, furthermore, required in 
order to give to eternal objects their own diversity and character. This is 
another application of the ontological principle,. namely that only in terms 
of a relation to actuality can possibility be anything définite. Thus PN is 
required in order that there be any determinate possibility to provide the 


forms for actuality. 


“But according to the ontological principle. . .a reason is always 
a reference to determinate actual entities. . The very diversity of 
eternal objects has for its reason their diversity of functioning in 
this actual world. 

Thus the endeavour to understand eternal objects in complete ab-= 
straction from the actual world results in reducing them to mere un- 
differentiated nonentities. . Accordingly the differentiated relevance 
of eternal objects to each instance of the creative process requires 
théir conceptual realization in the primordial nature of God. He does 
not create eternal objects; for his mature requires them in the same 
degree as they require him. This is an exemplification of the coherence 
of the categorial types of existence. The general relationships of 
eternal objects to each other, relationships of diversity and of pattern, 
are their relationships in God's conceptual realization. Apart from 
this realization, there is mere isolation indistinguishable from non- { 
entity. 36 


1, Henceforth the Primoridal Nature will be referréa to as PN, ithe 
Consequent Nature as CN, 

2, Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, De 521. 

3. Ibid, p. 392. Note that this doctrine is a change fromthat of 
Science and the Modern World, where each eternal object had a def- 
inite relation to all others, termed its ‘relatio essence’, 
which was ‘determinable by reference to that 
Science and the Modern World, p. 229. 
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The conceptual prehension of the absolute totality of all possibility 
which is PN is, therefore, required in order to resolve the general relation 
between actuality and possibility. Without such a relationship in terms of 4 
mental envisagement of the whole range of objects, potentials could neither be 


‘reasons’ for any actual entity nor could they be themselves at all. Let us. 


note that the whole force of this argument for the existence of a non=temporal 


factor such as PN resides in the fact that PN is an aspect of an actual entity. 


If PN were not one pole of an actual entity, there would be no resolution of 
the disconnection with the ontological principle. And let us further note that 
the dependence » described above, of the eternal objects upon God is a mutual 
dependence; each requires the other for its own proper being. The eternal 
objects are as necessary for PN as it is for them, since they are the given 
data necessary for this conceptual prehension. Without them there could be 
no possibility for =o a prehension since a prehension only feels its data 
ina certain way, i.e. gives to them a perspective. The prehension does 
not and cannot create its data, and so for this reason Whitehead reminds us 
that God does not create eternal objects. This mutual dependence of God and 
the eternal objects Whitehead explicity derives from the requirement of the 
coherence of categories, for coherence requires the mutual implication of 
first principles as necessitating each other in their essential natures, 
This is a good example of the way in which methodological requirements deter- 
mine the content of a metaphysical system, for pa God defined in the terms 
of such a system as this would necessarily be a dependent God. A God who 
met the test of coherence would inevitably be a God whose essential nature 
implied and so depended upon all the other factors in the metaphysical 
situation; in other words, if he is to be relevant at all to anything within 
the system of things, he must himself be a part of the universal system of 
internal relations that ccharactetizes’ the cosmos. 
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The second area of incoherence in the system without the PN concerns 


the particular relation between actuality and potentiality. Without God as 


| PN.we have as factors only unformed creativity and unlimited possibility. 
Yet the process of which we are a part is a particular process; it is this 
sclibese rather than any other process, and we have seen how essential to . 
its actuality is that particularity, that 'thisness'. This unique character 
of this process thus constitutes a decision from amongst all the possible 
processes which were conceivable as possible (though they could never be 


actual) if unformed creativity and unlimited possibility were the only 


factors. There is, therefore, required a factor to provide a ‘reason for' 
that particular primordial decision from amongst unlimited possibility 
which gives to creativity the particular form which is characteristic of 
«process as we know it. And since particularity is the condition of reality, 


this reason provides the necessary basis for the actuality of our process. 


In providing this primordial decision God is, therefore, the ‘Creator’; for 
as ‘the principle of Concretion' whereby a certain set of forms is chosen 
from out of infinity em characterize actuality, he is the necessary condition 
for actuality itself. Each entity is, of course, in part its own explanation 
for the decision which constitutes it; but each entity is also in part deter- 
mined by its precedent world, which is a particular world, a ‘decision' from 
infinity, and also each entity is determined by that decision of relevance 
which constitutes certain eternal objects as possible for its actuality. 
Unless, therefore, we are to be involved in an infinite regress, there must 
be a primordial’ decision to explain actimestter, Thus besides creativity and 
unlimited possibility, 

“The actual but non-temporal entity whereby the indetermination of 

mere creativity is transmuted into a determinate freedom. This non-temporal 


actual entity is what men call God = the supreme God of rationalized 
religion." 1. 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 90. 
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"  . , the universe exhibits a creativity with infinite freedom, and 
a realm of forms with infinite possibilities; but this creativity and 
these forms are together impotent to achieve actuality apart from the | 
completed ideal harmony, which is God." l. 


“— 'Thus as a further element in the metaphysical situation, there is 
required a principle of limitation. Some particular how is necessary, 
and some particularization im the what of matter of fact is necessary. 
The only alternative to this admission, is to deny the reality of | 
actual occasions, Their apparent irrational limitation must be taken 
as a proof of illusion and we must look for reality behind the scene. 

If we reject this alternative behind the scene, we must provide a ground 
for limitation which stands among the attributes of the substantial 
activity." 2. 


As the principle of concretion, therefore, PN is the creator in that 


he makes possible the particular course of events that is our process, and 


so derivately any course of events at all, It is his primordial decision which — 


has chosen these forms from out of infinity to characterize creativity. This 
function of PN is understood categorially in terms of the valuation which 
God's subjective aim imposes upon the subjective form with which he oalaan 
tually prehends the wealth of possibility, That is to say, according to his 
subjective aim he has valuated up or down the infinite forms that he prehends, 
and from the particular gradation of importance and relevance which that val- 
uation imposes upon the forms, the particular course of process is derived. 

It is, inagher words, this valuation by PN of the realm of potentiality which 
provides that objective order of relevance among possibility which we found to 
be necessary for the formation of an actual entity. Thus in the sense that it 
is the decision of his subjective aim which provides an order, so to speak, of 
preference among possibilities and thereby makes a particular process possible, 
God is the ‘creator' of process from one point of view and the'primordial created 
fact' from another; for he is the wetuaetii ts given decision with which the 


process begins and on which therefore it depends: 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, pps. 119-20, 
2, Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, p. 2k9. 
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"The primordial created fact is the unconditioned conceptual valuation 
of the entire mutiplicity of eternal objects. This is the ‘primordial 
nature'of God. By reason of this complete valuation, the objectification 
of God in each derivate actual entity results in a graduation of the re- 


levance of eternal objects to the concrescent phases of that derivate 
occasion.” 


"Such a primordial superject of creativity achieves, in its unity of 
satisfaction, the complete conceptual valuation of all eternal objects. 

This is the ultimate basic adjustment of the togetherness of eternal ob- 
jects on which creative order depends. It is the conceptual adjustment 

of all appetites in the form of aversions and adversions. It constitutes 


the meaning of relevance. Its status as an actual efficient fact is recognized 


by terming it the ‘primordial nature of God'." 2, 

Because, therefore, of its function as the principle of concretion, 
PN can be more clearly defined as conceptual valuation and ordering as well 
as merely conceptual prehension. God thus makes concretion possible by pro- 
viding that primordial relevance of aaitede eternal objects to process which 
we saw earlier was necessary in order that creation take place. How this pri-e 
mordial grading of relevance is communicated to each entity, we shall discuss 
later; now it is only important to note that this original gradation is the 
function of PN, and that it is from this original gradation that the total 
character of our process follows. 

It is important at this point to make clear a distinction. We have 
seen that the requirements of our metaphysical method have forced us to find 
a ‘treason’ for the given limitation which is this process; this ‘reason’ is 
PN. But the same methodology prevents us from giving ‘ ‘reason’ for PN itself, 
PN explains why there is this process rather than that by being the factor 
which has Gotermined process to this character rather than that. But when we 
ask ‘why this particular determinatinn?',~ ‘why is PN the particudar PN that it 
ist‘, we can give he Oe because such an answer is impossible in terms of 
our view of metaphysical intelligibility. We can ask ‘why is there a PN?! F 


and the answer is the metaphysical need for a ‘reason'; but we cannot ask why 


there is this PN rather than that PN, for no such reason can be given in the 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 46. 
2. Ibid, p. Lg 
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terms of our system: 


"Mis attribute (PN) provides the reason the limitation for which no 
reason can be given; for all reason flows from it. God is the ultimate 
limitation, and His existence is the ultimate irrationality. For no 
reason can be given for just that limitation which it stands in His 
nature to impose. God is not concrete, but He is the ground for concrete 
actuality. No reason can be given for the nature of God, because that 
nature is the ground of rationality. 

In this argument the point to notice is, that what is metaphysically 
indeterminate has nevertheless to be categorically determinate. For 
there is a categorical limitation which does not spring from any meta— 
physical reason. There is a metaphysical need for a principle of deter- 
mination, but there can be no metaphysical reason for what is deter- 
mined, If there were such a reason, there would be no need for any 
further principle: for metaphysics would already have provided the de- 
termination. The general principle of empiricism depends upon the doce 
trine that there is a principle of concretion which is not discoverable 
by abstract reason." l. 


In this important passage Whitehead is placing a definite limit to 


our metaphysical understanding: we can make intelligible the fact that there 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, pps. 249-50. Let us 
note the important difference with Bradley which this passage ex- 
emplifies. In Bradley metaphysics provides just that final answer 
which Whitehead denies is possible. To Bradley metaphysics makes~ 
intelligible the outline of reality and leaves the center, the re- 
lations between finite things indeterminate for philosophy; whereas 
to Whitehead finite relations are made determinate, and the outline 
is left as irrational. The final contingency and so mystery which 
Whitehead introduces into our ultimate notions would have disturbed 
Bradley who, despite his general skepticism with regard to truth, be- 
lieved firmly that the final nature of reality is rational and co- 
herent and that metaphysics can know this with certainty; and such 
ultimate certainty could not be the case if the background against 
which the system is projected remained ‘utterly irrational'. There- 
fore, whereas in Whitehead an ultimate irrationality lies behind the 
given universe of experience however the latter may be ordered on 
a finite level, to Bradley an ultimate coherence and suprarationalit 
lies behind the given appearances, which are ‘irrational’, -- 
The metaphysical determinism, however, which, as Whitehead indi- 
cates, is an inevitable aspect of a system which flows from one final 
rational principle, would have been antithetical to Whitehead/s sense 
of a final contingency of things. For Whitehead plainly wishes to | 
introduce a principle of contingency into experience in much the 
same way as Bradley wishes to introduce an ultimate certainty into our 
final notions. And apparently Whitehead feels that he can only do so by 
this doctrine of an ultimate irrationality of things. One cannot help 
but ask if there is not a solution to this problem of final and proximate 
intelligibility which will combine the certainty and intelligibility at 
the ultimate level, which Bradley desires, with the contingency and 
empiricism at the proximate level, which is the aim of Whitehead. Our 


third Book will be an effort to elaborate a possible answer to this 
question. | 
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must be a reason for the particular world in which we live, but we can never 


make intelligible the reason for the particular character which our world 
does ek: The basis for this limitation upon the scope of understanding is 
vital to a comprehension of Whitehead's method and philosophical ideal. PN 
represents that factor which accounts for the ‘given' character of things; 

PN is the name given to the aboriginal nature which characterizes the universe. 
Thus metaphysical explanation starts with PN, it cannot include PN itself. 
For metaphysics is the elaboration of the internal character of the given 
system of things, of the way in which things are systematically interrelated 
amongst themselves. Metaphysical analysis can thus work only within the - 

- immanence of that system; it cannot, as we have repeatedly seen, transcend 
the system of things to discuss what might be outside that system. Its rte 
ciples of empiricism and coherence Borbid such a transcendence of the system 
of things presented to our experience. No metaphysical statement, therefore, 
can be concerned with the relation of this given universe as a whole to other 
possible universes. But just such a concern is involved in the question: ‘Why 
this PN rather than another PN?' Rationality is the explication of that system 
of things which is iio to our experience; it can never inchde, therefore, 
questions which ask for the reasons for that given system rather than another, 
Thus God is ‘the ultimate irrationality’, the limit beyond which reason cannot 
go. For God as PN represents the given character of things, and is therefore 
the basis upon which reason, which is the elucidation of that given character, 
begins. In this way Whitehead is semensin opposed to any sort of system 
which claims that this universe can be deduced from general principles. The 
basis for thisuniverse rather than that is ‘ultimately irrational' and so the 


character of things must be empirically discovered. In order to be metaphysically 


coherent, we can say that there must be a factor which accounts for this charac. 


\ 


ter, but for the same methodological reason we can only express ‘blank ignorance! 
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as to the reason for that primordial decision which is PN and which explains 
this character. _ | 

The ultimate irrationality of PN cannot, therefore, be overemphasized. 
It is at this point that the connotations of the word 'God" are apt to be. 
espetially misleading. We are inclined to think, ‘Of course we ao not know 
the reasons for God's choosing this world rather than that'. This is, however, 
to assume that there is a being behind actuality which has a reason albeit 
unknown to us for creating as He did. And the assumption that there is in this 
way a hidden reason for the characteref things is specifically repudiated in 
this system. For PN is not some "being' who had decided upon that Ri 
cularization and who may therefore have a reason for it. PN is that partie 
cularization, and manifestly he can provide no reason for himself. The dig 
finite realm of eternal objects has been graded by a conceptual prehension 
in a particular way; that conceptilal prehension and therefore that gradation 
is the primordial nature of God. There is, therefore, nothing within the nature 
of God that is prior to that prehension, and so there can be assigned asia 
telligible reason and certainly no meaningful purpose for that gradation. The 
category of subjective aim applied to PN thus does not express the purpose, 
hidden or manifest, before creation of a being who transcends and determines | 
creation. ‘The aim of God‘ is merely means by which the arbi- 
trary gradation of possibility which is PN is categorially understood. The 
fact that PN thus merely represents the primordial decision and is not a 
being who ‘makes‘' it is continually expressed by Whitehead. In describing PN, 
he refers to it on the one hand as ‘blind and purposeless'’, i. and on the 
other as the ‘primordial creature', the ‘primordial accident' of creativity; °. 
for PN is just that irrational character, that arbitrary decision with which 

( ) 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 520. 
2, Ibid, pps. 11, 46 (see p. 263 above), and especially pps. 3434, 520, 
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all begins, and PN is nothing else than that decision. 
| The fundamental point, therefore, about the primordial nature of God 
is that it is conditioned by nothing beyond itself. As Whitehead insists, +& is 
the ground of all conditions and all reasons, and therefore it can have no reasons 
or conditions which make it and tha decision which it represents intelligible to 
us at all. It represents the absolute abyss of mystery into which intelligibility 


cannot possibly penetrate; for it is the sudden eruption into existence of defin- 


iteness from absolutely unconditioned nonentity. In this sense PN might best 
be described as ‘the first result of a creation out of nothing in which there 
is no Creator', for PN is truly ex nihtlo and yet it henceforth conditions all 
the process which follows. And for this reason another useful word to describe 
the origin of things in so far as they are determined by PN is Whitehead's own 


word: Chance.+* 


For the character of things as they are is determined by a dee 
cision which has neither conditions nor purpose, and which is therefore wanes i 
pletely unintelligible to our minds. And thus it is clear that the careful 
rationality of Whitehead's ocho is surrounded by absolute and utter irrationality. 
It is, I think, evident also that it is the immanent character of 
Whitehead's principle of intelligibility which i » rightly or wrongly, ae 
ponsibie for this final irrationality at the base of his system. In our dis- 
cussion of Whitehead's general methodology we found that questions about the 
intelligibility of existence per se lay beyond the scope of the system. Now 
in — discussion of the irrationality of PN, which is the ultimately given 
character to that existence, we have found the same ae ae ‘Reasons’ are 


internal to the system; they can only consist in relating coherently into a 


system the constituent factors of the given process, And any reason that 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, p. 250. ‘'Chance'there 
ds used as in Lucretius where the swerve is a determining factor in 
the becoming of things, yet a factor that is apparently emergent out 
of nothingness and has absolutely no ‘reason' or intelligibility in 
itself. Lucretius’ 'swerve' is the best parallel this reader knows 
for the character of PN with regard to this issue. Cf. Lucretius, De 
Rerum Bk, II, tines 19-297. 
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extends beyond that system of the given itself and so attempts to explain it 

or to make it intelligible at all, is a denial of the very intelligibility for 
which the system seeks. The philosophical method which we have embraced places 
this limit on the scope of intelligibility, for in the terms of this philosophy 
there’ is and there can be no reason for the system of finitude per se. 

Although our minds are in this way quite incapable of giving any reason 
for the character of things as they are, nevertheless ‘from our experience of 
that character as it unfolds itself in process, we can make more definite spec= 
ifications of what the nature of PN mst be. PN is a particular ordering of - 
possibility which has as its results a particular course of events. From that 
course of events, therefore » we “er infer a more definite conclusion as to the 
nature of that primordial ordering, Pe » in categorial terms, as to the nature 
of the subjective aim of PN by which all possibility is graded in relevance. 
Furthermore, this more specific rendering of the nature of PN is required by 
the remaining areas of incoherence in our system. The third remaining area 
concerned the unexplained relation betwean the order which is characteristic 
of our world and the novelty which is inherent in each actuality. tintnas some 
reason is found for the fact that novelty can result in rather than destroy 
order, an important fact about nature remains unexplained. This ‘'reason' for 
order amidst novelty, moreover, must be relevant to the subjective aim of each 
entity by which novelty is determined as ingredient in the occasion. Thus an 
exslaration of the relation between order and novelty must concern itself with 
the origin and nature of the subjective aim of each entity. We are, then, left 
with two closely correlated problems: first, the rélation between order and 
novelty, and second, the relation of that problem to the origin of the sub- 
jective aim of each The which follows of these two cor= 
related problems provides the basis for that further determination of PN of 


which we spoke, and Whitehead's most telling derivation of the necessity of Py 


for the coherence of his systen. 
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The metaphysical situation which we have described, as well as the 
disclosure of our most immediate experience, points to a process composed of 


entities which experience value. These entities experience value, or intensity 


of experience, because, on the one hand, they are members of societies dominated 
by zertain types of order, and because on the other hand, they are free entities 
able to introduce novelty and therefore contrasts into process. Social order, 
freedom and novelty are thus necessary for value, and yet these principles 

seem to be opposed. 

The problem of the relation of novelty, freedom and order, moreover, 
becomes even more extreme when we consider the nature of a society. A society 
is a nexus of eubiides which are dominated by one or more common forms, This 
common form cannot be imposed on the society by anything outside the entities 
themselves which compose the society; by the ontological principle we know that 
the only basis for social oder must be located within the natures of the 
occasions which make up the actual world. Thus the common form characteristic 
of the society is pervasive throughout the society solely because each of its 
member's conforms to the character of the other members. In this sense a society 
is defined as ‘self-sustaining’, i.e. as perpetuating its common form solely 
by means of the conformation of its members to the preceding membets of the 


society. 


Social order depends, therefore, upon the conformation of each 
entity to certain portions of its environment in the past, and upon that Bs, 
Now this situation raises the problem of the relation of novelty and freedom 
to order to a new pitch. For as we have seen, each entity is in the final 
analysis free to determine the extent of its conformation with the past and 


therefore with the social order that surrounds it. Thus it would seem that 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 50-1, 137-9; | 


Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps. 260-1. 
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the existence of freedom and the possibility of novelty at the center of 

each entity's self-creation threatens the existence of an order of confor- 
mation in process which is dependent likewise solely on that act of self- 
creation. There can be no doubt, however, about the reality of social order 
in process: our world is constructed of societies of all types, from the 
very general societies which give a ‘lawful' character to our epoch as a 
whole,”* to the very specialized form of societies which constitute our 
own organic bodies.“ Thus some factor is necessary to explain how it is 

- possible that such pervasive conformation can result from entities which (a) 


can introduce novelty, and (b) are internally free to determine the extent 


and character of their conformation.> 


Clearly the factor for which we are searching is one which will 


providé a 'reason' why novelty is introduced into each entity in such a 
way that this novelty does not destroy the social order of existence, 
‘'reason',then, is the particular relevance of eternal objects to each occasion 
which the conceptual valuation of PN imposes on the infinite realm of possi- 
bility. By means of this primordial gradation, each entity conceptually pre- 
hends only those possibilities which are relevant to its actual situation. 
The primordial gradation of PN, therefore, makes it possible that the novelty 
introduced into process is a continuation and not a frustration of the order 
achieved already by the process, Thus PN is the principle of orderly novelty, 
of orf@er within change, as well as the principle of concretion, And thus, on 
the basis of the order which an advancing process has shown to us in experience, 


we may infer that God's subjective aim, which has determined that order . 


1. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 136-43; 


Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps 142-h, 


2, Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 163-7 


Whitehead, A.N., Adventures of Ideas, pps 266-7. 


3. We have already given in part the answer to this 


~ fact that novelty grows out of actuality. We are 
problem so to speak from the other side. What is 
for 
of reverted conceptual prehensions? 


question, namely the 
now approaching the © 
the objective basis 

that relevance of novel choice which we found to be characteristic 
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through his primordial determination of possibility, is for value, that is, 
for the intensity which an orderly novelty mkes possible. 
"The limitation whereby there is a perspective relegation of eternal 

OBjects to the background is the character of decision. Transcendent de- 

cision includes God's decision. He is the actual entity in virtue of 

which the entire multiplicity of eternal objects obtains its graded re- 

levance to each stage of concrescence. Apart from God, there could be — 

no relevant novelty." 1. | 

God is thus the principle of order within a world which advances into 

novelty. It is his function to make each novel possibility relevant to the 
order that has gone before. If, therefore, we recall the close connection 
between social order and the intensity of the experience of any given set of 
entities, we ae see the force of Whitehead's 'teleological' argument for God. 
First of all, Whitehead points out that if there were no order at all in the 
environment or in the possibilities which are introduced into process, there 
could be no world. For a complete social chaos would prevent any type of 
entity whatever from arising. Incompatible data would cancel each other out 
in the prehensions of each entity, and no definite feeling would result." 
The harmony of an entity, which is its actuality, depends upon the order of 
its data as much as on its own subjective aim. And secondly, if there were 
no Objective order in process, there could be no enduring entities or'things} 
for these are the result of a dominant form or forms within the environment to 
which each entity over a succession of what Whitehead calls a 'route' or 
‘chain’ of occasions in turn conforms. Ina chaos of diverse entities, there 
would be no possibility of such a unified society stretching in time over a 
‘route’ of occasions, and our world would have none of its present character 
of enduring things, of self-sustaining societies characterized by certain 
dominant and repeated forms.. Thus the actuality of the entities themselves, 


and the existence of enduring ‘objects', depends upon some factor which 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 
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273 
guarantees that possibility will be relevant to actuality so that novelty 


will advance rather than destroy the order of process: 


“Apart from God, the remaining formative elements would fail in 
their functions. There would be no creatures, since, apart from har- 
monious order, the perceptive fusion would be a confusion neutralizing 
achieved feeling. Here 'feeling' is used as a synonym for actuality. 

The adjustment is the reason for the world. It is not the case that 
there is an actual world which accidentally happens to exhibit an order 
of nature. There is an actual world because there is an order in nature. 
If there were no order, there would be no world. Also since there is 4 
world, we know that there is an order. The ordering entity is a necessary 
element in the metaphysical situation presented by the actual world.” l. 


pe 
al = 4 


oe 


7 By showing in this way the necessity of order for actuality, and by 


showing the necessity of God for the presence of order within process, White- 


head has, it seems to us, constructed one of the most ingenious ‘proofs of 
God! in the history of philosophy. So far as we know, it is the only case 
in which the teleological argument is made the ground of a cosmological aed, 
3 ment, that is to say, in which the establishment of God as the ground of the 
9 order of the world is at the same time the proof of God's existence as the 
| condition of the known existence of the world. 
In our discussion so far we have indicated how the PN makes novelty 
relevant to actuality so that order is maintained with growth and advance. 
We have not, however, made clear how the freedom of each entity is related 
to this original and objective relevance of possibility. Our remaining ques- 
tions therefore, are twofold: how is the freedom of the actual entity, which 
2 is guided by its subjective aim, related to the objective ak primordial order 
of PN; and secondly what is the origin of the subjective aim, and how is it 
related, if at all, to the ordering aim of PN? In each case we are asking 
for the relation betwean the finite freedom of the world and its ultimate 
principle of order, between the ‘will of man’ and the ‘Will of God'. For 


_ like every other factor in the process, the subjective aim of a finite entity 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 104. 
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cannot 'Ploat in from nowhere’ ,i- it must have a ground in the other factors 


of the universe for it must be coherent with them. Thus the last area of 


imeoherence in the system of things will be resolved when we find the origin 
of the subjective aim; in that one discovery we shall relate freedom finally 
to order and we shall connect the last factor explanatory of finitude to the 
other elements of the universe. 
The PN is that phase of the non-temporal entity God by which he has 
ciate). prehensions of all of possibility. Those prehensions have as their 
subjective form an evaluation of all of possibility according to God's sub- 
jective aim for intensity. The result is that each eternal object is given a 
position by God's prehension within the gradations of relevance, this position 


being according, so to speak, to God's preference. Thus corresponding to 


each stage of process and to each actual entity, God conceptually prehends a 
‘preferential’ novelty particularly relevant and apt for that occasion. This 
novelty functions as a ‘lure’ for that entity; it is a possibility which that 
entity might fulfil. And it is relevant because it is derived from the ground 
of all relevance, the PN. But how is this lure communicated to each entity? 
We remember that one type of physical prehensions were called ‘hybrid 
physical prehensions',. These were physical feelings of another actual entity 


in which the perceiving entity felt and conformed to the conceptual prehensions - 


26 


of the entity felt. That is to say, the subject of a hybrid physical pre- 


hension has a conceptual feeling with the same datum as the conceptual pre- 
hension of the first entity. It is, therefore, by hybrid physical feelings 

of God that each entity receives that initial subjective aim by which it 

begins the process of concrescence. From these physical prehensions of God 

it gains a conceptual prehension of that particular set of possibilities which 
are, in the structure of graded relevance which is PN, particularly fitting ana 


relevant to that entity. Through the ayes of God, so to speak, it thus prehends 


1. Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality, Pp. 373- 
2. Ibid, pps 376-7. 
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wa that possibility which is its ‘lure', an ideal of what it might become. This 
) lure or ideal possibility is the datum for its subjective aim; it is this that 

3 makes its aim definite and directed as the entity begins its process. Thus the 

teleology of things is in each case initiated by God; but the final determination 

of that aim, the way in which it achieves this given goal, is determined in 

later stages of its process by the entity itself: 


"Each temporal entity, in one sense, originates from its mental 
pole, analogously to God himself. It derives from God its basic con- 4 
ceptual aim relevant to its actual world, yet with indeterminations - 
awaiting its own decisions. This subjective aim, in its successive 
modifications, remains the unifying factor governing the successive : 
phases of interplay between physical and conceptual feelings ... 

Thus the primary phase is a hybrid physical feeling of God, in respect 
to God's conceptual feeling which is immediately relevant to the uni- 
verse 'given for that concrescence. . . ih this sense God can be 
termed the creator of each temporal actual entity." 1. 


"The conceptual feelings, which compose his primordial nature, 
exemplify in their subjective forms their mutual sensitivity and 
their subjective unity of subjective aim. These subjective forms 
are valuations determining the relative relevance of eternal objects 
for each occasion of actuality. 

He is the lure for feeling, the eternal urge of desire. His par- 
ticular relevance to each’ creative act as it arises from its own con- 
ditioned standpoint in the world, constitutes him the initial ‘object 
of desire' establishing the initial phase of each subjective aim." 2, 


God conditions the freedom of each entity by giving to that snetiie 
its initial aim or ideal by which it guides its self-determination. ‘Thus 
the freedom which is characteristic of process is related essentially to 
the order and to the novelties of process. For the conditioning of freedom 
is the way in which both order and novelty are given to the creative advance, 
God as the principle of concretion is that primordial prehension of all eternal 
objects which grades them according to their relevance to his subjective ain, 
which is for intensity of experience. This primordial valuation is the 
source of order within novelty which is characteristic of our experience, 


And the way in which that valuation is communicated to the entity in its 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, Dp. 3h3. Cf. also, 


Ibid, pps. 373-5. 
2. <Ibid, p. 522. 
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inception is through the lure which is given to that entity to actualize in 
freedom he relevant ideal which is possible for a¥e In communi cating to the 
entity the ideal for its freedom, God ocininind detain at the same time that 
orderly arrangement of novel forms which is the basis for our actual worlds 
In this way God is the unifying factor in the creation of each entity; in 
prehending him the entity prehends its own relevant ideal and so those orderly 
possibilities which it may achieve in its process of becoming. 

In the primordial nature of God are, therefore, welded together onto 
one coherent whole all the loose principles which hres tened to make the 
system incoherent. God as PN is that actuality which prehends potentiality 
according to the order of relevance which his aim towards intensity for each 
occasion gives to each possibility. God then communicates that particular order 
to each entity by giving to each entity ne ‘lure' which becomes its subjective 
aim. In this way God conditions its freedom towards an order appropriate to its 
intensity, and provides it with novelties which siti continuous with its past. 
And thus God in this system is a creator in a very special sense: he creates 
each entity only by luring it towards its own ideal. He provides its freedom 
with a relevant form. He is the source and principle of novel order within 
process; he is not the source of its being or its activity. The etureer 


existence, that which Whitehead calls below ‘productive force', comes from 


creativity as transition and as self-determination. What God offers is the 
lure of novel yet relevant possibility so that from this lure may arise that 
order amidst novelty which is the condition for actuality: 


"God's role is not the combat of productive force with produc- 
tive force, of destructive force with destructive force; it lies in 
‘the patient operation of the over-powering rationality of his concep- 
tual harmonization. He does not create the world, he saves it; or, 


more accurately, he is the poet of the world, with tender patience 
leading it by his vision of truth, beauty and goodness." 1. 


v 1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 525-6. 
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Before we close our discussion of the primordial nature of God, there 
‘are four general remarks of some importance to Whitehead's philosophy of re- 
ligion which should be made. First we should note the relations of transcen- 
dence and immanence, of etenity and time, in this notion of God. As one 
creative factor in becoming, PN is immanent within the process; but that 
immanence is effective and necessary because of God's transcendence. God 

is ‘transcendent' only in the sense that his conceptual prehension which 
includes all as yet unrealized possibility goes beyond the point which 
actuality has reached at any given moment of process. Thus he is transcendent, 
so to speak, ‘temporally'; with the full development of process, presumably 
he would no longer be transcendent at all. Meanwhile, however, this trans- 
cendent connection with and determination of unrealized possibility is the 
clue to his function “increation, to his immanence. In the same way, God 

is in time because he is the principle of eternity. His cniiennitiadl, and so 
‘eternal' valuation of possibility is the key to his function in the temporal 
creation of each entity; for he provides that eternal order of relevance which 
creates actuality out of fluidity. It is interesting to note in this con= 
nection that it is his naturalistic principle of explanation, the ontological 
principle, which more than any other drives Whitehead to include within his system 
an entity which shares these characteristics of transcendence and eternity. 
Actually, of course, it is important to remember that here these two words do 
not possess their usual connotations. With regard to the system God is strictly 
immanent as one factor within it, mutually dependent upon the other factors in 
his own essential nature, and understood according to the same categories as 
are applied to all other finite entities. And with regard to ‘eternity' God 


is eternal only in the sense that his primordial nature is teverlasting' and 


‘unchanging' in character in relation to the fluidity of the rest of process, 
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Thus in no sense does transcendence mean that God's being transcends process 
as a self-sufficient 'Being' might do, nor does eternity mean that God's 
experience transcends temporal passage as does a timeless eternity. In this 
system transcendence means ‘noteyet-realized', and ‘eternal’ means ‘evere- 
lasting’ throughout process. 

Secondly we should note the importance of God's subjective aim to the 
entire structure of meaning which this system envisions. Whitehead insists 
throughout that this aim is towards ‘value'. As we have seen, value in this 
case must mean intensity of experience, first in God's consequent nature, and 
detivatévely in the entities which compose that consequent nature, eae 
Whitehead is sure that God's aim is towards value and not, let us say, 
towards disvalue; but it is rather difficult to find just on what this 
certain knowledge of God's aim is based. On the whole, it seems that 
this knowledge can only come from a general appraisal, intuitive and spec- 
ulative, of the widest character of process itself. Certainly there is no 
‘revelation: of this aim in the theological sense of the term. And certainly 
the ascription to Goa and thus to process itself of an aim towards intensity 
and value cannot be based merely on the analogy with our own experience of 
our own aims. As Whitehead himself admits, the religious problem is in es- 


sence just the validity of that analogy, so that its validity cannot be as- 


- sumed as the basis for the system. It seems plain, then, that the ascription 


of such a 'noble' aim to the ‘primordial accident* is based on two factors: 
(1) on the metaphysical need for a factor responsible for and so concerned 


with order and value, exemplified in the ‘teleological’ argument which we 


1. For discussions of subjective aim in general, cf. Whitehead, A.N.; 
Process and Reality, pps. 41, 424; for discussions of the subjective 


—gim of God, cf., Process and Reality, pps. 160<1, 373-4,~381; ana 


Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 100. 
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have just examined; and (2) on the ‘religious intuition' that there is an 


order towards value behind the world.*° In a certain limited sense then, 


this metaphysical system can be said to be a categorial description and 


rationalization of that religious intuition. This is the sense in which 


religion guides Whitehead's thought, while metaphysics defines, structures, 
and rationalizes it. We should be clear, however, that in the case of both 
the metaphysical and the religious intuitions of order, the data for those 


intuitions are neither ‘'special' revelation nor some special religious event 


or history. On the contrary, the datum for this intuition is the evidence 
of the process as a whole; the intuition is based on Whitehead's unquestioned 
feeling that there is a total development of process in all its forms to- 
wards intensity of experience and so towards value. 

| The importance of this discussion of the derivation of the knowledge 


of the character of God's subjective aim lies in the importance of that 


aim for the system itself. It is clear that the way in which process 


developes depends upon two factors: (a) the way in which God has evaluated 
possibility, and (b) the acts of freedom of the entities. Since the freedom 
of the entities is conditioned in turn by God's aim, the main burden for 

the advance of things lies with the character of that aim. If it were 
antithetic or even indifferent to value, if it were really ‘Chance’, then 
process would not be an advance but a meaningless round of unending events. 
When, moreover » we come to the Consequent Nature of God, we see that the 
ultimate ‘salvation’ of all of existence again depends entirely upon the 
nature of God's primordial subjective aim. Like the ‘Will of God' in 
orthodox theology, the subjective aim of God is that principle on which 


all the intelligibility in the sense of 'meaning' of this philosophy, and 


~~. Cf. Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, p. 119; Science and — 
the Modern World, pps 207-0; Process and Reality, p. 516. 
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of any religious thought based upon it, must ultimately depend. We shall- ° 
: return to this question later in our evaluation of this impressive philosophy. 
Thirdly, we should note that as PN God has neither knowledge of nor 
concern for the actual occasions which result from his creative act. PN is 
purely the conceptual prehension of possibility; and, as we found, conceptual pre. 


hensions of eternal objects do not have reference to any actual entities. 1. 
Thus in prehending the eternal objects God is in so far oblivious of the 


actual world. Consequently his subjective aim, which is derivative cate- 
gorially from his conceptual prehensions (since an evaluation is the sub= 
jective form of a conceptual prehension) » is an aim towards value which has 

) no possible relevance to actual entities. It is purely and simply an aim 
towards the intensity of God's own experience, and any favorable results with 
regard to the value of actual temporal entities are purely coincidental, 
dependent upon God's self-formation out of those actual occasions,» " The 
actual entities and the societies which we consider of value are for God 
merely means to his only possible relevant end, namely the intensity of his 
own experience. As far as his subjective aim is concerned, and it is this 
which determines his whole nature as his sole categorial ‘motivating' force, 
God can have no intelligible concern with or knowledge of the values produced 
by the actual world. And with regard to his consequent nature, he only knows 
and cares for actual occasions as factors in the intensity of his own exper- 
jence. It is thus difficult to see how on any grounds Whitehead's God can 
know or love his creatures for their own sakes. This is another topic to 
which we shall return. 

Finally, we should notice that as PN aot pte » On the one hand, uncon- 


’ geious and so 'blind', and, on the other hand, ‘deficiently actual', 4, 


\ 


1. Whitehead, A.N. ' Process and Reality, pe 10. 
Dees 


e Ibid, pps. 135, and especially 160-1. ma 
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The reason for these ‘deficiencies' in his nature as PN is that in this 
capacity Goa does not include any physical prehensions. It is a metaphy- 
sical requirement of this philosophy that God be understood throughout 
only in the categorial terms which apply to other entities. Since, there- 
fore, in the case of other occasions » actuality and consciousness alike 
are derived from the integration of physical and mental prehensions into 
one unity of feeling, God as PN alone can be wetter an actual entity nor 
@ conscious one. In this sense PN is an abstraction from the full nature 
of God. And thus the full nature of God must include physical prehensions 
as well as conceptual ones in order that God be actual and that he be 
conscious. Since, moreover, the ‘proofs’ of God from which PN is derived 
and on which the intelligibility of the entire system depends assume in 
each case that God is a full actual entity, we are therefore driven by 

the requirement of coherence to complete the nature of God into the fulness 
of actuality by adding to that nature a physical pole. Thus we are led 


next to a discussion of the Consequent Nature of God. 
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Chapter III: The Consequent Nature of God 


It is basic to this interpretation of Whitehead that the Consequent 
Nature of God (CN), which is the name for the completion of God's nature by 


his physical pole, is necessary for metaphysical as well as for religious 


reasons. Without this nature, the system would have remained as fundamentally 


inadequate and incoherent as it would have been without PN. The inadequacy 


each of which is to a strictly requirement. 

Firstly, the methodology which we ‘have adopted and the cosmological 
ideal on which it is based demand that all entities which are considered 
within the scheme be understood in terms of an identical set of categories. 
Thus God, as one factor within the system, “is not to be treated as an ex- 
ception to all metaphysical principles. - He is their chief exemplification. 
God, therefore, must share with other occasions the basic categorial quali- 
fications which we have discussed: he must be a process of becoming, (cate= 
gories of explanation i and ix); he must a effected by every other being 
(category of explanation iv); and he must be a union of physical and mental 
prehensions (categories of explanation x and xi). In other words, like 
other entities, God must be a bi-polar occasion, creating according to his 
subjective aim, a determinate unity, which is his satisfaction, out of his 
conceptual prehensions of possibility and his physical prehensions of the 
actual world, (categories of explanation xxiexxv),°* In sum, in order for 


him to be an actual entity, he must be a process relative to all else that 


le Whitehead, A. N.,; Process and Reality, p. 521. The only point 
where purposely Whitehead releases his conception of God from 
ordinary categorial requirements is that while other entities 
originate from their physical poles and complete themselves in 
terms of their mental poles, God exhibits the reverse process, 
(Ibid, p. 524). It is on this basis that Whitehead refers to 
God as the 'non-temporal entity' for his origination is the pri- 
mordial conceptual prehension and thus ‘non-temporal', 

2. The list of categorial iiitaspe bees ig found in Process and 


Reality, pps. 33-8. 


and incoherence of the scheme without CN is derived from three considerations 
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| is and a self-creative unity of all the rest of the universe. Thus he must, 
like other actual entities, depend upon his ‘actual world’ because to become 
himself he must prehend that world into a harmonious felt unity according to 
the perspective laid on that world by his subjective aim of intensity. 
Besides the conceptual pole of PN, therefore, God must also pessess a side : 
or pole constituted by physical prehensions of the actual world; and the 
completed or full nature of God must be composed of those physical prehen- 
sions unified into a harmony of feeling by God's subjective aim. This unity 
of physical prehensions of the world and God's primordial vision of possi- 
bility is the of Goa;t+ it is, in other words, God's sate 
isfaction. CN is thus the completion of God into the full actuality of an 
entity by means of the physical prehensions of the actual world. It is 
relevant to point out at this stage that because God thus attains his 
actuality in the same terms as does any other actual entity, God exists 

in exactly the same sense as do other entities. This is Whitehead's 
strongest assertion of his basic pluralism, Meanwhile it is clear that the | 
fundamental tenets of Whitehead's methodology, namely the adequacy and 
universality of the categories, require that God be a dipolar entity with a 
consequent as well as a primerdial nature. 

Secondly, the coherence of the scheme demands, not only that each 
iia be understood in terms of the same categories, but also that every 
factor be mutually implied by and so coherently related to every other 
factor. As we noted in another connection » the requirement of coherence 
necessitates the mutual implication of explanatory factors which in turn 
involves their ontological dependence upon each other. As one factor in 
the universe, therefore, God must have the same sie of internal related= 
ness to all other factors which every actuality has. We have seen how the 


World is dependent upon him for its actuality and for its order; and we 


1. Whitehead, A. N.; Process and Reality, pps. 523-4. 
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have seen his mutual dependence upon the eternal objects. In each case, 
the 'being' of the other factor depended upon the activity of God within 
the systematic whole which is process. In the same way, therefore, God 
must be dependent upon the World for his actuality. As the completion of 
God's actuality in a unity composed of prehensions of the actual world, 

CN is, therefore, the necessary exhibition of that sanecibinios,”” God, the 
world, and the eternal objects, are thus factors characterized by an essen= 
tial interdependence; together they rire a systematic whole within which . 
each one can exist just because there is this system of internal relations. 
For none of them could possibly be or be conceived apart from the others, 
and so apart from the whole within which eae sii all related together, 
each one of them is nothing. In this sense one important implication of 
this view of coherence is that the final term or most ultimate principle 


in the system as a whole is not one of these dependent factors, which might 


even be called 'abstractions' from the whole in which alone they can exist, 
but the systematic universe or process which exhibits them as its intelligible 
because essentially interrelated elements. Thus there is a strong drift 
towards a monism of process implicit in the ideas of ‘coherence’ and '‘in- 
Sevnal relations’, just as there was a pluralism of finite factors implicit 
in the categorial equality of all entities. This interpretation of Whitehead 
feels that the pluralism is never overcome by these monistic tendencies, 

for the freedom and self-determination of every finite entity finally 'trans- 
cends every other entity, including God'; but certainly there is much to 

be said for the Opposite interpretation. In any case, the ultimacy of Process 
as the final single principle or category within which all else may be included 


as its constituent elements and through which all disharmonies may be resolved 


is indicated in the following: 


1. Cf, Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality, pps. 526-30. 
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"God and the World are contrasted opposites in terms of which 
Creativity achieves its supreme task of transforming disjoined mul- 
tiplicity, with its diversities in opposition, into concrescent 
unity, with its diversities in contrast." l. 

"God and the World stand over against each other, expressing 
the final metaphysical truth that appetitive vision and physical 
enjoyment have equal claim to priority in creation. But no two 
actualities can be torn apart; each is all in all. . Also the 
World's nature is a primordial datum for God; and God's nature is 
a primordial datum for the World. Creation achieves the reconcilia- 
tion of permanence and flux when it has reached its final terms 
which is everlastingness - the Apotheosis of the World." 2. 

Were it not for a certain disagreement about the relation of temporal pas- 
sage to the Ultimate, Bradley might have written the above words. This is 

a measure of the strength of the tendency towards monism inherent in the 
mutuality of relations between factors and also inherent in the ‘pantheistic’ 
notion, necessary for the system, of that final unity of the world and God 

in the Consequent Nature of God, which Whitehead calls 'the Apotheosis of 

the World‘. 

The final basis for the metaphysical requirement of a CN which com= ; 
pletes God's actuality is that the arguments for the necessity of PN are 
quite meaningless if God is not fully actual. And from our categorial under- 
standing of God, we know that he can be an actual entity only if he includes 
within his nature a unity of feeling capturing in its aesthetic harmony of 
immediacy prehensions of all the rest of the universe. Thus if to be PN he 
must be actual, and if to be actual he must also be CN, it is clear that the 
same metaphysical requirements which call for PN call as weil for CN - That 
there can, moreover, be no metaphysical ‘proof' of PN without God's actuality 
is plain. In each of the ‘proofs’ God was required precisely because an 


actuality was demanded which could explain the relations of possibility to 


process without denying the ontological principle. And when that explanation 
was made quite specific, namely when the origin of the subjective aim was 


under discussion, the relation of each entity to God's PN was seen to be a 


1. Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality, p. 528. 
2. Ibid, p. 529. 
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hybrid physical prehension of God. Physical prehensions are prehensions of 
A entities. Thus it is required for the functioning of PN that God be 
a fully actual entity, in other words that he include all of CN. As we said 
before, PN is only an abstraction from the full entity which is God. Thus | 
in each of God's functions throughout the process the Fulnios of his being, 
namely PN-CN, is metaphysically required and is, therefore, assumed whenever 
the ‘activity of God' is under discussion. 


Our emphasis on the metaphysical necessity of CN is not a denial 


that religious motivations are also involved in the formation of this 
doctrine. Rather it is an atheisbel answer to those interpretations of 
Whitehead which view this aspect of his philosophy as having little meta- 
physical relevance and as being in fact merely a pious nod in the direction 
of religion and grounded solely on religious considerations. It is, of 
course, clear that Whitehead does take religious thought seriously, and 


CN is certainly his most specific effort to solve the problems raised by 


religious insight. ‘* our point is that CN is not merely religiously 
derived, and that regardless of its importance in religious matters, which 
is undeniable, this conception would in any case have been required in a 
stantially its present form by the methodology and content alike of White- 
head's system. CN is the bewildering result of both metaphysical and re- 
ligious needs, and the depth of the conception consists in the way in which 
it so closely approximates a sOlution to the problems which each of these 
two types of human interest raises. 

It is now time to define the functions of CN with somewhat more 
care and precision. We have discovered that CN is composed of the phy- 
sical prehensions by God af the actual world as it develops, and that it 


therefore comsists in the self-creative unification of those prehensions, 


1. Cf. the discussions of the religious sakes and 5 Process and Reality, 
p. 517, and their solution on pps. 5 
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according to God's subjective aim, into an Prep de fgg harmony which is the 
actuality of God. Thus, as in the case of all physical prehensions » each 
actuality in process as it unfolds is objectified in God in CN according 
to the perspective which God's original subjective aim imposes on that 
entity. This subjective aim, we remember, is derived from PN; it is that 
valuation of possibility, that relevant ideal, which had been initially 
presented to each entity. According then as each occasion has fulfilled 
that ideal, it is prehended into CN. In this way what is of value in the 
worid is not ‘lost’, and what is of little value, i.e. what has not been 
selfe-creative in accord with God's subjective aim, is relegated to unim- 
portance in the final sysnthesis. Thus every entity is immortal in, two ways: 
(1) it is objectively immortal in the entities which follow it in the pro- 
cess, but in that immortality it loses its own immediacy and fulness; (2) 
it is immortal in God's prehension of it into the synthesis which is his 
CN, and in that immortality all that is of value in the entity is preserved 
in the teverlasting' intensity of God's satisfaction: 

"The wisdom of subjective aim prehends every actuality for what 
it can be in such a perfect system - its sufferings, its sorrow, 
its failures. . . = woven by rightness of feeling into the harmony 
of the universal feeling, which is always immediate, always many, 
always one, always with novel advance, moving onward and never 
perishing. The revolts of destructive evil, purely self-regarding, 
are dismissed into their triviality of merely individual facts; and 
yet the good they did achieve in individual joy, in individual sorrow, 


in the introduction of needed contrast, is yet saved by its relation 
to the completed whole. . 


| The consequent nature of God is his judgment on the world. He 
saves the world as itspasses into’ the immediacy of his own life. It 
is the judgment of a tenderness which loses nothing that can be saved." 2, 
It is clear how similar this conception of CN is to Bradley's notion 
of the Reality within which all the discordant elements of appearances are 
harmoniously unified so that nothing ‘good‘ is lost. In CN as in Reality, 
what is evil in the experienced world is ee for by the total 


pattern which CN creates in its own self-echievenent as an experience. The 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 523. 
2. ibid, p. 
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Only additional notion is the concept of 'perspective' according to which 


evil is relegated to the 'trivial' status of ‘individual fact'.2* CN is 


thus the perfected unity of all that has been; it is the world refashioned 

by the aim that had created that world into a harmony of feeling in which 

nothing is lost. | 
Whitehead adds that this prehension of the actual entity into the 


immediacy of God's feeling is ‘everlasting'. Our own interpretation of 


this puzzling notion is that ‘everlasting' means that the immediacy of the 
prehension of iisiats finite entity is preserved in God during the whole course 
of his process of concrescence, We may assume surely that the ‘duration’ 

of God's process of concrescence is co-terminous with the duration of the 


process itself; for not only does Whitehead say that CN is never completed, ie 


but God could not in fact ‘perish’ during the course of process as do other 
entities, for the process itself depends for its actuality upon his un- 
changing activity as PN. Thus God's life, as an entity in the process of 
becoming, must continue as long as there is an actual process of other 
finite entities. Now during the duration of the concrescence of a single 
finite entity, there is, as we have seen, a continuity of immediacy in its 
ciitoahe 3; in the same way, it seems reasonable that in the process of 
concrescence of the macrocosmic entity 'God' there could be a like contin- 
uity of immediacy. In this sense one could say that the 'duration' of God 
in relation to any other actuality whatever is ‘everlasting’, and that it 
is inherently possible that the preservation of the immediacy of each of 
A\ 


his prehensions is ‘everlasting’. As we have seen, the life of God cannot 


be called ‘eternal’ in the sense of timelessness, in the sense that his 


1. One hopes that this ominous sentence does not imply a final repu- 
diation of the value of the individual for itself, although it is 
very difficult to see how such value can be maintained in the face 
of CN where value lies clearly in the total harmony alone. It is 
also difficult to-understand how in a theory of value in which all 
value purportedly springs from the enhancement of one's own exper- 
fence, ‘purely self-regarding' tendencies can be termed a mark of 
tevil' ° 

2. Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality, p. 529. 
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experience transcends temporal passage entitely. As we have also seen, how== 


ever, there is a genuine meaning in this connection to the word ‘everlasting’, 


namely that the immediacy of God's experience is as long as anything whatever 
‘ is, and therefore in relation to the things which pass away, that experience 
is ‘Alpha and Omega'. There are difficulties with this conception which we 


shall discuss later; but it is so far categorially sound and it seems to be 


implied in what Whitehead says on this issue: 


"The other side originates with physical experience derived from 
the temporal world, and then acquires integration with the primordial 
side. It is determined, incomplete, consequent, ‘everlasting’, fully 
actual, and conscious. .. 

The perfection of God's subjective aim, derived from the com- 
pleteness of his primordial nature, issues into the character of his 
consequent nature. In it there is no loss, no obstruction. The world 
is felt in a unison of immediacy. The property of combining creative 
advance with the retention of mutual immediacy is what in the previous 
section is meant by the term ‘everlasting'." l. 


"But objective immortality within the temporal world does not E 
solve the problem set by the penetration of the finer religious 
intuition. ‘Everlastingness' has been lost; and ‘everlastingness' 

v is the content of that vision upon which the finer religions have 
been built — the ‘many’ absorbed everlastingly in the final unity. . 
In this way God is completed by the individual, fluent satisfactions 
of finite fact, and the temporal occasions are completed by their 
everlasting union with their transformed selves, purged into confor- 
mation with the eternal order which is the final absolute ‘wisdom'," 2, 
Thus the CN is a union of all the value which the world has created 
held everlastingly in the immediacy of God's feeling. Whitehead clearly 
offers this conception as the solution to the major problem of religion, 
This problem is the loss which is the nature of evil, and in Whitehead's 
thought this loss of value takes two forms. First there is the evil 
within the temporal world which is caused by those types of experience — 
which are destructive or recessive in intensity. This loss of value 
Fe is made good, then, by the ‘transformation’ that takes place when the 


objectified entity is prehended as one aspect of the harmony of the 


1. Whitehead, A. N., Process and Reality, pps. 52-5 
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whole, In the CN of God the prehended entity is united with other contras- 


ting diseste of experience so that out of these ee, obstructive 
| elements a total harmony of perhaps ees contrasts is achieved in God's . 
satisfaction. Thus each individual elenent of evil in the world is re- 
deemed by becoming one contrasting element in a larger harmony of ex- 
perience; what was discordent and evil in finite, temporal experience 
becomes in this way a factor in the end of exper- 
ience - we could hardly be oleser to Bradley's solution to the same Raines. 
“The second and more ultimate form of evil is that which is ge 

in the fact of perishing itself; for with the death of each entity, there 
is a loss of experience per se and therefore an absolute megation of 

value. This loss Whitehead regards as the final form of evil in the 
‘utes and once again the CN of God provides the key to Whitehead's notion 
of salvation. In prehending each fact of the ongoing process, God gonforms 
in his own feeling to the feelings of the entities ‘or indiiiiaelis Thus those 
aspects of the experience of temporal occasions which are conformally 

felt by God through the perspective of his subjective aim are everlastingly 
held in God's immediacy. The value is preserved because God everlastingly 
feels the same feelings, i.e. values, which the entity had felt, except 


of course, that the conformation is improved by the transformation men- 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 517. 
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tioned above. Conversely, those aspects of ‘finite’ experience which are 
of no value in God's eyes, are relegated by negative prehensions to posi- 
tions of relatively little importance or influence. Hence in his conse~ 
- Quent nature God "saves the world as it passes into the immediacy of his 


own life. It is the judgment of a tenderness which loses nothing that can 


1. Apparently God has ‘hybrid physical prehensions'’ of the actual 
entity by which he prehends the experience and so the value of finite 
entities. However, if we look again at the definition (PR., p. 377) 
of such prehensions we note at the end the crucial phrases ‘in the 
two subjects’ and ‘different subjective forms'. That is, God's 
everlasting feelings are still not my feelings, and, secondly, God's 
transformed feelings are not the same as the values that I had 
known. These two péints are the heart of Ely's cogent criticisms 
of Whitehead's solution to the problem of evil. God, he says, can- 
not be considered ‘good’ because at no point does he show any 
concern (a) for us as individuals, or (b) for the actual values 
which we do possess. He uses us as items in a ‘perfect’ harmony 
which is constructed by our transformation, and he thus changes 
our values into something quite different from what we had known. 
It is of no help to us as ‘suffering individuals’ or to the status 
of our values to know that our suffering can contribute to the 
harmony enjoyed by a supreme being, and to know that what seems 
evil to us is really good because it is enhanced in a larger 
whole which we cannot conceive. Ely thus seems to be saying that 
what we need is not transformation but salvation of our values, 
ry. and personal immortality rather than absorption. And his point 
| is that, like Bradley's ‘Reality’, CN can only offer transfor- 
mation and absorption, both of which are of value only to God and 
Quite useless to us, for here, as in Bradley, God's experience is 
not our experience. He rightly points out that it is quite consis- 
tent with this view that God should encourage ‘evil' if that evil 
would lead to more vivid contrasts in his own experience. And he 
seems Quite correct in stating that the whole doctrine of CN has 
shifted the locus of value from the individual self-enjoyment of 
the entity to the final harmony which is God's self-enjoyment. 
Clearly there cannot be two final standards of value in the same 
universe, and so soon as God's harmony is introduced, the rela- 
tively imperfect harmony which each finite entity achieves ceases 
then to be the locus of value. It comes then to have ultimate 
value only in reference to the value which it has as an element 
in CN, which may be very different from the value which it had 
for itself in actuality. Thus its own actual inner harmony ceases 
to be the criterion of value, and the great harmony of CN becomes 
the sole criterion. Thus (we might add) have we moved in the realm 
of value from an original pluralism to the monism of Bradley. 
For this whole discussion, cf. Ely, S.L., The Religious Availa- 
bility of Whitehead's God, Madison, The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1942, pps. 46-51. Cf. also, Loomer, op. cit., p. 367, for 
@ general concurrence with this criticism. ae 
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be savd" It mst surely be admitted that this is a heroic effort to 


understand categorially a solution to the problem of evil. The emphasis 
which Whitehead makes on this aspect of CN, namely on its resolution of 
the religious problem, shows his religious motivation. But the conception 
so far as we have explicated it to this point is categorial throughout, 
and all of its elements are in our view involved in the metaphysical nece~ 
ssity which attaches to CN as a whole. 

Like Bradley with regard to ‘Reality’, Whitehead asserts the 
unity of this final notion only to affirm in the next breath that thereby 
the multiplicity has not been swallowed up. He insists that in the union 
which is CN the immediacy of the entity for itself is not lost, for each 
element in the unity somehow enjoys its own creative part in God's ex- 
perience. In this sense, CN is many as well as one, the many brought into 
@ unity in which they remain multiple: 


“It is as true to say that God is one and the World many, as 
that the World is one and God many.” 2. 


"In this later phase, the many actualities are one actuality, 
and the one actuality is many actualities. Each actuality has its 
present life and its immediate passage into novelty; but its pas- 
sage is not its death. This final phase of passage into God's nature 
is ever enlarging itself. In it the complete adjustment of the 
immediacy of joy and suffering reaches the final emd of creation. 
This end is existence in the perfect union of adjustment as means, 
and in the perfect multiplicity of the attainment of individual types 
of self-existence. The function of being a means is not disjoined 
from the function of being an end. The sense of worth beyond itself 


is immediately enjoyed as an overpowering element in the indivi- 
dual self-attainment.”" 3. 


If Whitehead could consistently maintain this position, he could 


provisionally answer the many criticisms of his solution to the problem 


of evil. But the union of the many and the one in which the many still 


1. Whithead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 525. 
2. Ibid, p. 528. 


3 Ibid, 530-1. 


4. Cf. footnote, pps. 290-1. And see = 330-39 ates for a déeper 
problem wapee this ‘uncategorial' doctrine does not solve. 
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remain individual centers of immediacy is as impossible to conceive as it 

was in the case of Bradley's similar notion. It is clear, for example, 
that if we are to make the relation of the entities of process to God's 
experience categorially intelligible, we must use the category of objec- 
tification; for that is the sole category which deals with the relation 2 
of a prehended entity to the prehending entity as subject. In that category, 
however, &11 immediacy is by definition lost to the objectified entity. 


If, on the other hand, we do not use that category, then Whitehead has 


not given us another with which to understand his position, nog would it 
be consistent for him to introduce a new category or a new understanding 
of old categories for this special relationship. And if there are no cate- 


gories with which to understand this problem, then the existence of such 


@ problem transcendent to the categories is a very serious difficulty for 
Whitehead, much more serious in fact than the identical puzzle could ie ~~ 
be for Bradley. Bradley too was unable to rationalize the conceptiahnof 
@ unity in which s multiplicity was ‘somehow real‘; but his principle of 
intelligibility was such that he could admit and make intelligible his 
inability at that point. To Whitehead ‘i however, intelligibility is cate- 
gorial understanding, so that when the latter fails, Whitehead has no 
principle upon the basis of which he can both admit that failure and 
maintain the notion. This notion is, moreover, the one exception to the 
general rule that all aspects of CN are categorially derived. For ap- 
parently religious ace Whitehead has, in this case, definitely trans- 
gressed his own rules and made an objectified entity retain its immediacy. 
Although as we shall see later, the same transgression of categorial rules 
would have been necessary had Whitehead explicated more fully than he did his 
notion of CN, this seems to be the one point where that "break through’ 


of the categories in order to understand ultimate issues actually did occur. 


1. A possible metaphysical reason for this doctrine might be as a 
means of avoiding an ultimate and a complete monism. 
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There is, finally, one more element of CN which needs exphication. 
This aspect is equally difficult to understand clearly, but in contrast 
to the conception of ‘multiplicity in union', this ‘attribute’ or function 
is required for categorial and metaphysical reasons. We are referring to 
the ‘superjective' nature of God. According to the category of relativity, 
every being mst affect every other being in the universe. CN, therefore, 
as an actual entity, must have its effect on each concrescent entity: 

"But the principle of universal relativity is not to be stopped 
at the consequent nature of God. This nature passes into the temporal 
world according to its gradation of relevance to the various concres~ 
cent occasions. In the fourth phase the creative action completes 
itself. For the perfected actuality passes back into the temporal 
world, and qualifies this world so that each temporal actuality 
includes it as an immediate fact of relevant experience. For the 
kingdom of heaven is with us today. The action for the fourth phase 
is the love of God for the world. It is the particular providence 
for particular occasions. What is done in the world is transformed 


into a reality in heaven, and the reality in heaven passes back into 
the world. .. “ be 


Because Whitehead only mentions this ‘function’ of God in two places, 
it is somewhat difficult to understand exactly how it is to be understood. 
Nevertheless, both the metaphysical basis for this function and its ob- 
vious importance are sufficiently clear from what he has explicitly said 
on the subject. In the first place, this ‘fourth phase’ is a necessary 
aspect of God's relation to the world because it refers to the prehension 
by each entity as it comes into being of the completed harmony of all 
precedent actual occasions which is the actual entity PN-CN. And as we 
have seen, every prehension of God by the actual world requires that God 
be himself actual and so requires that the consequent nature of God be 
objectified in each occasion of the process. PN is never prehended by 
itself; thus if God is to function at all as a factor in process, he must 
do so as the full actual entity PN-CN, and that santide this doctrine that 


the completed harmony of CN is prehended by each entity as it arises. 


“ 1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 532. For the other 


references to this function of God, cf. ibid. p. 1 and an 
intimation of it on p. 525. uf 
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‘ In the second place, although this function of CN is metaphysically 
required to complete the categorization of the system itself, the fourth 
phase has also significant religious implications. For it explicates the 
notion which Whitehead abvensed of the way in which God 'saved' the temporal 


world, not only in terms of immortality with his own consequent nature, 
but during the process of actuality itself. For the implication here seems 
to be that each entity as it erises has as one of its significant ante the 
achieved and transformed harmony of the precedent world. Thus the entity 
is not only determined by past which includes unredeemed evil; its past 
te not only a heavy-handed fate. It is also determined by a redeemed past 


in which precedent evil has been transformed for the prehension of each 
entity into a creative harmony. Thus the 'salvation' of evil which the 
world and God achieve together in the unity of CN is continually ingredient 
in the world as it moves on in its process. Accordingly each entity is 
not only saved beyond process in Goa; it is saved within process as the 
loving harmony of God reenters history for each new occasion. The clear 
implication of this doctrine seems to be, therefore, that God is not only 
the creator of process in his own special way, and the redeemer of process 


in ‘everlastingness'; but also that he can act as well as the redeemer of 


process within history. 
This ‘redemption’ in history cannot consistently mean, as Whitehead 
is reported to have believed a that the advancing harmony of CN 
readjusts the original harmonious vision of PN to fit more closely the 
needs of the new occasion - the ‘particular providence’ of the above quo- 
tation. For surely the whole function of PN is as the principle of un- 
changing order and relevance so that it mst retain its full integrity 


throughout process if there is to be a process at all. Moreover, Whitehead 


1. As reported in convers&tion by Prof. Nels Ferre, a close friend 
and Student of Whitehead. 
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assures us in several places that the harmony of CN is dependent upon the 


@verlasting subjectife ain derived from PN, so that it is inconceivable 
that PN could itself be altered by that advancing harmony. On the contrary, 
categorially understood, the notion seems to imply that the two aspects of 
God are experienced through different sorts of prehensions, a hybrid 
physical prehension prehending the original and unchanging oreeyenen which 
is PN, and a simple eyeieal prehension prehending the completed ey 

of past occasions which is CN as one of the entities constituting its 
actual world. Thus in its prehensions of God which help its process of 
self-creation, each entity prehends on the one hand the unchanging vision 
of order which structures the universe, and on the other » &S one aspect 

of its anpaEAiane of the past, the harmonization of the precedent world. 
The latter has its redeeming effect not because it has readjusted PN to 

the new occasion, but rather because it adds the intense harmonious ex- 
perience which is CN to the data which make up the experience of each new 
entity. In this way each new entity can in its own life relive for itself 
the completed and unified life of God. There are great difficulties with 
this notion as we shall see later; but again we must urge that it is a 
heroic attempt to comprehend in philosophic categories the basic religious 
intuition that God's love redeems the world in the world. 


We have, therefore, completed our explication of Whitehead's 
conception of God. 


As PN we found God necessary as a factor within the 
universe in order to providea reason for those relations between possibili- 
ty and actuality and between order and novelty upon which the existence of 
actual entities and the advancing order of process depend. And as CN we 
found him to be the saving element in the universe, sienenneiis all that 


is of value into the everlasting unity of his satisfaction. In one of his 
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296 a. 
aspects, God is that eternal order according to which a fluid existence is 
necessarily structured; in the other of his aspects he is that inclusive 


unity within which a disharmonious existence finds its own perfected self. 


“Thus as PN-CN, as & completed whole, God is that factor in process whereby 
creativity moveé through the multiplicity of creation into the unity of 


redemption in one creative act, and whereby the universe as a whole ad- 
vances towards ever more intense forms of experience. But let us listen 
to Whitehead's own poetic words in which he sums up our findings in this 
whole 


"Thus God is to be conceived as one and as many in the converse 
sense in which the World is to be conceived as many and as one. The 
theme of Cosmology, which is the basis of all religions, is the story 
of the dynamic effort of the World passing into everlasting unity, 
and of the static majesty of God's vision, accomplishing its purpose 
of completion by absorption of the World's multiplicity of effort." 1. 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 529-30. For Whitehead's 
other ‘poetic’ statements of this general theme, cf. ibid, pps. 
528-30, 533; Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, pps. . 
15 
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Chapter IV : God and the System, Conclusions and Evaluations — 


We now enter upon the last and most difficult phase of our discussion, 


namely a critical evaluation of the success which this method and the sys- 
tem which has flowed from it have achieved in making existence at “its 
proximate and ultimate levels intelligible. Since it is easy to criticize 
but difficult to produce great thinking, any such evaluation, especially 

in a case where the object of criticism is an achievement of obvious genius, 
should be entered upon only with genuine feelings of humility and of in- 
adequacy for the task. Although there is this inequality of mental gift 
and so of profundity of thought, there is, however, in one area a certain 
equality which makes criticism possible. This concerns that area where 
basic assumptions are made, that starting-point from which each system 


flows, that decision as to the final intelligibility of things which 


makes any thinking at all possible. Here, in the depths of the inner life 
where each man decides in what sort of terms life can wake sense to him, 

is equality - for each of us has to face the same bewtldering. mystery in 
living our life. It is the thesis of this criticism, therefore, that however 
wagnificent the structure of thougtit which we are discussing, the final 
principles on which it is based are in the end unsound, and the faith 

on which it is founded is not the faith from which an ultimate intelligi- 
bility can result. And because of the fact that the faiths of men lie be- 
yond the gradations of intellect and of brilliance in a realm where all 

are equal, we oon grewune to criticize this system while we are also awed 


by the creative genius which it shows throughout its scope. 

The faith on which this system was founded is, as we saw, the 
faith that there is a final systematic harmony to things by which all 
things are related rationally to all things and which can, therefore, be 
expressed by the mind of man in a coherent and adequate set of categories. 
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And we remeuber how from that faith we derived the fundamental starting~ 
point of this sytem, namely the split between the principles of existence 
and of intelligibility. The real things of the world are finally its actual 
entities, and beyond them there is nothing. But this universe of entities 

is intelligible because these real existentsamn be analyzed into internal 


relations which can exhibit consistent and wniversal factors and categories. 
Metaphysical method, therefore, is a process of abstraction; from the real 
entities which compose experience we abstract those factors which explain 
And the goal of philosophy as explanatory des- 
cription is an achievement, of a coherent and adequate set of abstract 


and relate those entities. 


besause abstracted categories. Intelligibility is thus the creation of 
relative abstractions out of the concreteness of experiance.” To explain 
dees not entail the discovery of a more real factor than those with which 
we started; rather explanation: involves the discovery of consistent abstrac- 
tions from the concrete entities with which we start. As our whole pre- 


vious discussion of the entity in terms of its relatively abstract con- 


stitutents has shown, this type of explanation or intelligibility is the 
essence of Whitehead's ene and so of the character of the system which 
he creates. The actual entity becomes intelligible by its analysis into 
prehensions, creativity, eternal objects, subjective aim, etc., in each 
case the factor which ‘explains’ is itself an abstraction which becomes 
'real'only when it is s part of the living whole which is the complete 
occasion. And conversely when we ask what the entities are, we are lea 
back to the same factors or constituents, for we can only say that the 
entity is a union of these same abstract factors: prehensions, creativity, 


1. This type of intelligibility and so of philosophic enterprise 
is to be contrasted of course with that type of metaph$sics 

v which seeks to explain by finding something: more real behing 
appearances. Whitehead finds intelligibility by pointing to 
abstractions; the other type by pointing to a further and 
deeper reality - ‘trne being' 2 ‘the Absolute’, ‘substance," etc. 
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eternal objects, etc. Thus is @ pluralism of entities maintained at the 


game time with a unity of systematic relations. This is perhaps one of the 
deeper reasons why Whitehead denies the category of ‘being’ in his meta~— 


physics. . For, on the one hand, were the entities and their relations ex- 


plained by an existent and ‘more real! factor behind them, the pluralism 
would, as in Bradley, be compromised by a monistic ontology. And on the 
other hand, were the entities composed of anything (i.e. any substance) 
besides the internal relations and the abstract factors that govern these 
relations and make them intelligible, then the rationgl system of inter- 
nal relations, which is also the character of the universe, would remin 
ynexhibited. In a pluralism of internal relations, therefore, which is 
also immanently rational, i.e. has no transcendent principle of coherence, 
this peculiar relation between the principles of existence and intelligi- 
bility is necessary, namely that what explains is an abstraction from 
what is and not a further example of what is, and yet on the other hand, 
that what is is composed solely of these abstracted explanatory factors. 
‘The uniqueness of this type of system and of its form of intelli- 
gibility can be seen by ailitinee with that of Bradley. There the rela- 
tively abstract and so relatively unintelligible character of ‘appearances’ 
was explained in terms of a more basic existent; the principles of exis- 
tence and of intelligibility were located in one entity. But such a system, 
whatever its advantages, was impossible for Whitehead with his starting- 
point. For in the one hand the location of intelligibility in an existent 
“beyond the realm of appearances means that the rationglaystem of things 
is not available to our minds; and onithe other hand, the location of 
existence in one entity bpyond the appearances resulted in the loss of 
the individual reality of finite things. Thus Whitehead's basic faith 


that the system of finite things lies in 4 harmony which is not arbitrary 
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to our minds, but available to our explication, made it impossible for him 
. to consider Bradley's philosophical approach, and also made it necessary that 
he express the intelligibility inherent in the system of finitude in a general 
‘set of abstracted categories. 
We have, then a system whose entities are composed solely of ab- 
stracted explanatory factors, and whose intelligibility resides solely in 
its abstract categories. On the ontological side there is no ‘substance’ 
beyond the abstract factors of which things are constituted, and on the 
methodélogical side there is no intelligibility except in terms of these 


abstract categories. It is hoped that this brief analysis has made the 
advantages of this sort of scheme evident; it provides the basis for a 
pluralism which exhibits an immanent rationality. On the other hand, there 
are serious difficulties, sO serious in fact that we must conclude that 
the basic methodology involved is to be abandoned if full intelligibility 
is to result. It is, therefore, to these difficulties that we now turn. 

The first of Whitehead's difficulties in this regard is concerned 
with the problem of making intelligible aspects of finite existence which 
defy complete categorization and yet which are not completely unintelligible. 


There do in fact appear to be in experience aspects of life which seemingly 
cannot be subsumed neatly under a general set of abstracted notions, and yet 
which are not pure arbitrariness and utter irrationality. Such aspects of 
existence we shall call ‘intelligible mysteries'. Now our point is that 


despite his general wisdom on the prevalence of mystery within life and thought > 
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Whitehead has no really satisfying answer to the problem of mystery. 


Because of the nature of the system he has founded, what cannot be cat- 
egorized, cannot be, for there are only the entities which are their 
intelligible relations. The result is that there is in this system no 
ontological locus for intelligible mysteries, there is no place where 

the sort of meaning which cannot be clearly categorized and yet which is 

not sheer irrationality can reside. The entities which are the real tities 
within reality cannot provide a ‘place’ for an uncategorized meaning for 
they are their intelligible relations and nothing else; and the explanatory 
factors, (even creativity,) cannot provide a locus for a meaning which their 
own content does not express, for apart from the entities these factors are 
mere abstractions and ‘are not'. The abstracted factors are not ‘realities’ 
which can have a meaning beyond what is expressed directly; on the contrary, 
pon are, as abstractions from entities, merely what is directly expressed. 
Thus creativity is not a 'thing' or a 'substance' which its definitions attempt 
to describe by various means, ¢.g. analogy or negation, etc. It is an 


abstraction from the internal relations of entities, and so beyond its 


definition it is nothing. And in their turn the entities are not ‘substances’ 

which the categories and relations between entities are attempting to describe; 

they are those relations and so they are those categories, and beyond them there 


is nothing. The result is that whatever cannot be put into the explicit terms 


1. It is, of course, true that there always remains the mystery of 
infinitude which no particular set of categories will ever encompass. 
This admission, however, points to the inadequacy of given categories 
rather than to the inadequacy of categories as such to push so far 
as is possible into that infinite mystery. Thus, given the categories 
on which the system is founded, this insight never functions positively 
in the system at all, nog would it ever effect a system built on a 
similar principle of intelligibility. Thus the only mystery that ap- 
pears within the system at all is the complete mystery of nonentity. 
2. In the language of Paul Tillich, there is no sense in this philosophy 
of the ‘depth of reason’ or of 'being', "the expression of something that 
is not reason but which precedes reason and is manifest through it. 
Reason . . points to something which appears in these structures but 
which transcends them in power and meaning." Tillich, Paul, Systematic 
Theology,Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951, Vol.I.,p.79.°For 
Whitehead there is not this depth of being and of reason beyond the univocal 
categories and yet possessive of ‘power and meaning'; rather here there 
is only the dichotemy of the categorizable and nonentity. 
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of the categories expressing the relations between entities and factors in the 


situation, is literally nonentity. And correspomdingly, whetever mystery remeins 
in life because certain elements will not allow complete categorization, must 
either be denied or else reduced to the absolute arbitrariness which its status 


as nonentity entails. Whitehead is not a Cartesian, but in many reppects even 


“his system finally seems to suffer from the rationalist fallacy that vhat cannot 


be made ‘clear and distinct’, in this case what cannot be categorized, must be 
untrue or else arbitrary and incoherent. A good example 6f this was the PN, which 


because it provided the basis for the categorical system, was itself necessarily 
starkly irrational. We shall find the same problem arising in terms of freedom 


on the finite level and in terms of the question of the creative ~ oer of the 


human 'mind' and human ‘spirib'. | 


The second difficulty arises from the treatment that such a system can 
give to ultimate meanings. As we saw in the introduction, ultimate meanings can 
be metaphysical and religious. They can be concerned with the final principle 


of the coherence of things, or with the final principle of the purpose and value 


in the universe. Oné aspect of the question of the relation of reason and revelation 
might be phrased in terms of the question of the relative dominance of these two 
types of ultimate meanings. As we have shown, Whitehead‘'s position on this problem 


is quite clearly that the metaphysical predominates over the religious. In any . 
case, the nature of this system makes it imperative that the final principle of 
metaphysical coherence and the final principle of e or value both be expressed 


-univocally in the same set of categories with which we seek to understand the 


relations of finite things to each other. Intelligibility is of one genus; this 
is central to the system in its ontological and methodological structure. And 
that intelligibility includes the underatending of the basis of intelligibility 
as well as its finite examples. In this systen, of course, both of these types of 
ultimate meaning are located within an entity of much greater scope, i.e, God, 


than other entities. Nevertheless, the expression of the nature and functions of 
that entity must be in terms of the categories univocally applicably to all entities. 
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An immanent system of coherent, rational relations demands this univocal and 
universal applicability of its categories, and this means that all meanings 
whatever, ultimate as well as purely finite, are understood on their terms. 

Now a problem would arise for this sort of system if it were the case 
thet ultimate meanings were not of the seme character end genus as finite 
meanings and relations. It should be clear from our discussion of "proof ' 
that there is no way strictly that it coulé be ‘proved’ that this were the case, 
since proof assumes a basic methodology which will in turn presuppose a view 
of the intelligibility of ultimate meanings. What we can do, however, is to 
point out what would happen to a univocal system of meanings in case the final 
meaning of things was of a different order than the subordinate meanings; and 
then we can find out if this result does occur in the system in question. 

If, then, it were true that ultimate meanings were of a different order 
than finite meanings and that therefore they are to be understood in different 
terms, os Bradley so stoutly contended throughout his philosophy, then we could 
reasonably expect that the attempt to ‘squeese’ all meanings within an identical 


set of categories would fail. Since we are dealing with two types of ultimate 
meanings, religious and metaphysical, we might further expect that this failure 
would take two forms. In the first place, if religious meanings do represent 
e different, type of intelligibility th&n can be expressed in the terms of the 
metaphysical categories applicable to finite relations » we might expect that 
those religious meanings would be lost when they were confined to such a system 
of categories. And secondly, if the final principle of metaphysical coherence 
a transcends those coherent relations among things finite which exemplify it, 
we might expect that the effort to subsume it under finite categories would 
result in the inability to express that principle in terms of the categories 
without destroying the categories and rendering them unintelligible. In this _ 
case, it would be shown that the system, in trying to remain within the bounds 


of its own criteria of rationality, ceases to be meaningful religiously ang 
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rational metaphysically. And this alidics would then be a reasonable basis 

for the conclusion that the only hope for retaining religious meaning and 
metaphysical coherence lay in the adoption of some other principle of intelligibility. 
In other words, it vould have become plain that some other mode of tmderstanding — 
was needed to express those ultimate meanings that lie at the base of every 
Seititeus expression of value and every metaphysical expression of coherence. We 
‘ghall, therefore, discuss these problems and difficulties in their turn. Let us 
now turn to those aspects of ordinaty experience which reveal an ‘intelligible 
mystery', for it was in connection with such aspects of life that our first 
aifficulty with regard to this system arose. 

l. First Criticism 


The first aspect of ordinary experience which seems inadequately 
expressed in terms of the categories is that of freedom. Few attempts to make 


this elusive fact intelligible have, it is trug, succeeded; but Whitehead has 
a peculiarly difficult time with a factor which he clearly makes central. In 
Whitehead, as we have said, categorial explication makes intelligible the ab- 
stract conditions out of which @ concrete aspect of experience arises; it 
delineates the factors and relationships which, ‘abstract in themselves, come 


together to form m actuml occasion of experience. Now the difficulty with 


such explanation is that the resultant concretion is either (a) all the conditions, 


or (b), if it is more than the conditions, then that more is, as we said, blank 
irrationality - for it comes from and is conditioned by ‘nothing’, since all the 
factors are the categories. This is the problem of freedom in Whitehead; it 

is either explained by all its conditions, i.e. made categorially intelligible 9 

and then freedom is lost} or else it is retained as unconditioned, and then it 

is completely irrational and arbitrary. 


In seeking to understand Whitehead's notion of freedom, one's first 
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impression is that freedom is explained by all its conditions, and therefore 
lost. All the factors necessary to its existence and functioning appear 
the initial data, the initial subjective 


to be given from the outside: 
aim given it by God, and the objective relevance of possibility presented 
to it. And it might seem that in that complete conditioning ‘freedom’, as 
disappeared. This is the point of a very convincing argument advanced by 
D. J. Moxley. He emphasizes the fact that every conceivable factor or 
condition in freedom is givan to the entity from the universe beyond it- 
séif. Although Whitehead insists that the initially given subjective aim 
is not final, that the graded novelties can be rejected, and that the given 
data are internally reformed, every time we try to find the categorial 
locus for that free, inward initiation or self-direction, we find on our 
hands something that is ‘given’ to the entity either from precedent 
process or from God. The only conclusion, therefore, which Moxley can 
draw from this analysis of freedom, is that “the 'final' causality of 

& process of concrescence thus seems to be .. simply the efficient causality 
of wet” In fairness to Whitehead, however, we should reply that he 
insists that despite the seemingly necessitating character of the con- 
ditions given to each entity, both internally and externally, each entity 
is inwardly really free. Each occasion finally determines for itself the 
completed nature of its silamatiinia aim, and so each occasion is the sole 
determiner whether or not it will receive the possibilities presented 

to it by PN: "The subject completes itself during the process of con- 
crescence by a self-criticism of its own incomplete eccen Thus there 


is in Whitehead's view freedom over and atove the categorial conditions. 


l. Moxley, D.J., “The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Whitehead." 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. XXXIV, 
1933-34, 


2. Whitehead, A.N., Process & Reality, p. 373; cf. also IBid, pps. 
131, °135- 
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When, however, we try to understand more fully such freedom, we find ourselves 
“4m real aifficulties. 

It:is plain that such a process of self-criticism, which Whitehead has 
described as the meaning of freedom, cannot be carried on without a basic aim 
by which it is guided. If the initial subjective aim is to be modified consistently 
sO that a harmonious entity results, then a new, or secondary aim is called for 
necessarily; this secondary aim which modifies the initial subjective aim given 
by God is then the true source of freedom. Now this secondary aim, if it is te 
be understood at all, can represent one of three alternatives; (1) it can itself 
be explained by PN; but then its ‘freedom’ is lost and we have returned to the point 
at which we began. (2) it can ‘float in from nowhere'; but then the ontological 
principle is denied and we have again returned to a fundamentally incoherent 
‘position. And finally, (3) it can come directly as an expression of the taledle- 
gical aspect of creativity. That is to say, it can represent a factor in oxtibenss 
entirely separated from God, from eternal objects, and from ‘causality’, and ex- 
pressed by that tekeological aspect of creativity whereby ‘the many become one’. |. 
This would seem the only basis on which in this system real freedom could be ex- 
plicated. In this case, however, this aim is quite unconditioned and totally 
unrelated to the order of PN. Except for PN, creativity is totally unformed, and 
e freedom which expressed creativity in a pure form, which this would by definition 
do, would likewise be totally unconditioned and arbitrary. But in that case we 
have lost all guarantee against an arbitrary freedom which would destroy order, and 


it was for Just such a guarantee that the initial subjective aim was founded in Py. 


A principle of absolutely arbitrary freedom at the base of concreacence would be as : 


ia 
val 


much of @ threat to the coherence of the system as one which ‘floated in from no- 
where‘, | 

| Thus freedom seems either to be dead through over-conditioning by the 
factors which explain it, or else to be too much alive by being unconditioned by 
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any factors at all. It is either explained categorically, in which case 


it ‘is not'; or it remains unexplained, in which case it is pure, uncon~ 


ditioned arbitrariness, a microcosmic example of that original eruption 


from unconditioned nonentity which was PN. In either case we can, I think, 


say that freedom as we experience it has slipped through the meshes of cat- 
egorical explanation. The personal freedom which ‘know! in | 

is surely neither totally. conditioned nor absolutely inetseieiaads. It seems 
on the one hand to be a mystery too deep for our categories, and yet it 


is. not on the other hand unintelligible arbitrariness to us. Personal 


freedom indicates a depth of reality in which there can be found enough 


unrevealed mystery so that our intellectual categories cannot encompass it 
clearly and univocally, and yet enough structure so that it is not utter 
irrationality. Thus some philosophical method other than that of categorization 
by means of abstractions, and some ontology other than that of pure becoming, 
seem to be necessary for the understanding of freedom. 

The second area within which Whitehead's categorial type of explanation 
seems to be inadequate is that of mentality, of what we might call ‘spirit’ in 
man. As we say, Whitehead's description of the rise of these higher feelings 
was an heroic attempt to derive the heights of human spirituality from factors 
common to all entities: Physical prehnsions, subjective forms and conceptual 


prehensions. The principle according to which this derivation was determined 


1. "Indeterministic freedom is the negation of deterministic 
necessity. But the negation of necessity never constitutes 
‘experienced freedom. It asserts something absolutely contingent, 
a decision without motivation, an unintelligible accident which 
is in no way able to do justice to the normal and the cognitive 
consciousness for the sake of which it is invented.” Tillich, 
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was that of an ever-increasing complexity of given conditions; consciousness 


was the subjective form of the reception of exceedingly complex data. Since 
the entity is in the terms of this methodology nothing but the unified integration 
of its data, the highest type of entity could be nothing but a complex unity of 
complex data. The difficulty of this type of explanation, and of the meta- 
physical structure which follows from it, it is that in this case mind becomes 
merely a reflector or complex unity of what is given to it. As we recall, 

even imagination, the most creative function of mind, is merely the union, more 
dubious in its origin, of given actuality and given forms, There is origination 
in actuality, namely the new integration which is that conceptual feeling; but 
for mind there is no real creative power since mind merely reflects an is 

given to it from the abstracted cosmic principles. 

In other words, despite the concern which this philosophy shows for 
‘novelty’, ‘advance’ and tai. there is here no adequate doctrine of 
creation, of the achievement of the really new, either on a human or a cosmic 
level, And again the reason lies in the method of structure of the system itself, 
Explanation here is in terms of abstracted categories universally applied to 
every experience; for Whitehead what is not within those categories » therefore, 
‘4s not'. Thus, as we said before, there is in this system no locus for an 
intelligible mystery, a reality beyond the explicit and univocal categories 
and yet meaningful. For this reason a reality which has a depth beyond the 
scope of the formal etl” expressed by the categories, and yet a structure 
in part intelligible to our minds is inconceivable to this system. But just 
such a reality and just such power as it would represent are necessary to 
account for genuine creation. For creation of the new implies on the one hand 
a transcendence over form which allows the breaking of old forms to take place . 
and on the other hand, it implies a depth beyond form out of which the hitherto 
unformed, the genuinely new, can arise, It is the lack of any metaphysical 
basis for this sort of conception that empties Whitehead's doctrine of creation P 


either on a cosmic or on a microcosmic level, of its adequacy. In this system 
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the eyes is necessarily always given for there is no reali beyond the 


formal principle, beyond categorization, out of which the geuniinely new can 


arise. Thus God does not ‘create’, for all possibilities are given to him 
‘from beyond himself; as the principle of concretion he merely provides a basis 
in actuality for the ingression of eternal objects which are Bote to him, 

In a real sense he creates neither novel froms nor novel beings. And thus 
human mentality is not ‘creative’, but merely reflects from the cosmos those 


forms which from time to time come within its conceptual prehensions. 


The creativity of spirit, however, as we know it, is the power not 


only to reflect form, but to transcend it and to create’it. And that such 
genuine creative power does . characterize our experience is, I submit, as 
evident as that the personal freedom which we know is neither totally sna 
ditioned nor totally arbitrary. The new, when it arises out of human 
creativity, is surely not merely the retieqguiqn of was. Gate integrated into 
a novel feeling, but is a definite creation in its form as “te its ‘etatiag 
Thus to us mind in this system seems far too conditioned by its cosmic in- 
terrelations; it plays far too passive a role. Mentality is in Whitehead's 
analysis bound by cosmic factors because fundamentally it is constituted 
entirely by them. The result is that ‘creation' is denied, and this denial 
seems untrue to our experience. If, then, this is so, again we have found 
an. area of common experience in which categorial explanation of this type is 
not adequate. Some other scheme of intelligibility besides that of abstracted 
categories applicable to all events must be found if we are to explicate the 
creative power of human ‘spirit’ as well as the intelligible reality of human 


tfreedom', 


1. Any 'proof' of the validity of this point would involve a 
thorough analysis of the creativity of mind. Since such an 
analysis is beyond the scope of this thesis, we can do no more 
than point to the genuine creativity of the human spirit as 
actually involving more originative power than whiteheads 
analysis allows. 
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2. Second Criticism 


The second general criticism of Whitehead's system of inteliigibility 
Was that in the effort to encompass all the meanings of existence in a univocal 
set of catigietes, » the categories themselves would fail in their own purpose. 
‘And we further divided this criticism into two parts: first, that the religious 
meaning which these categories attempted to express would be lost, and secondly, 
thet the final metaphysical coherence which it was their purpose to exhibit 


would be destroyed. Our present discussion concerns the first aspect of this 
criticism, namely the relations between such a set of categories and the 
religious meanings for which it is their intention to provide the support and 
the structure. 
It is a part of the magnitude of the system which Whitehead has 
created that within the scope of a single set of categorial notions Whitehead 
has tried to enclose all the important nee of meaning with which human life 
is concerned. True to his speculative ideal, he has combined within his cate- 
gories those general notions which lie back of the more specific human efforts 
after knowledge (science) with those general notions that lie back of human 
yearnings after meaning and purpose (religion and ethics). In other words, 
in this system the structure of existent things within the universe and the 
redemption of value within the universe are construed according to the same 
set of ideas. And, as our discussion of religious methodology indicated, it is 
of the essence of Whitehead's view of rationality that the understanding of 
/ religious notions should be subordinate to and determined by the understanding 
of metaphysical categories. Now our argument on this methodological Fe is 
that the attempt to combine these two sets of general ideas in that order of 
predominance leads to the loss of the religious meanings. When the redemption 


of human beings and of their values is discussed in terms of univocal categories 


derived solely from a metaphysical analysis of the ‘creation’ of existent things, 


then tredemption’ loses its meaning. 
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Specifically with regard to the subordination of religion to metaphysics 
our point is this, In the type of metaphysics under consideration, the principle 
of meaning in the process as a whole can only be one of the interrelated factors, 
though in this case an actual entity, through the influence of which actual | 
entities are created. Thus inevitably this factor is coherently and dependently 
related to all the other factors. For this reason such an analysis can never 
discover an omnipotent nor a transcendent principle of religious meaning, 1.€. 

a Creator of all that is. The result is that this dependent and immanent factor, 

upon which the meaning of the process is supposed to depend, has none of the 

attributes which a.principle of religious meaning must bave to perform its 

function, On the one hand it is too dependent to become itself the basis for 
. valid faith and hope, and on the other it is too much immersed with the other 


factors to refeal its own nature clearly. ‘Thus we are left with a 'God! too 
to be saviour and too smbiguous in goodness to be a preserver 
of values. If our knowledge of God is restricted to and determined by what ee 
can know metaphysically of ‘what is', then the God that we there discover 

can never be more potent than any of the other factors therein involved, nor 
any better than the general actuality from which knowledge of him is derived, 
and with that restriction of power and of goodness the redemptive and the 
religious power of God is gone, The general study of ‘what is'can never provide 
those principles or factors according to which: ‘what is' is to be redeemed, 


We shall begin this discussion, therefore, with a brief sketch of the — 
extent of God's power in relation to the other factors in the metaphysical 
situation, On this issue the other most relevant factor is ‘creativity'. 
Creativity is one of Whitehead's most difficult notions; Moxley calls it, 

" . a still more ultimate irrationality of which he (God) is the sedate 
In our own analysis we have found that creativity is a more intelligible notion 
than this comment would indicate in that it can be analyzed into two aspects: 


(1) the causative transition between entities, the disjunction from the one to 


1. Moxley, op. cit., p. 169. 
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the many, and (2) the teleological unification of each entity, the con- 
Le 
, junction from the many to the one. Thus creativity as one general notion 


is not so mch a universal 'stuff' (if there be such an ta 


which receives forms, it seems to be 'feelings'), or a ‘universal’, as it is 
a kind of pulsating activity, that ongoing elan which on the one hand ‘hurls’ 
into existence the new entities out of the old (transition), and on the other 
unified the world into the harmony of feeling which is the new entity. In the 
former sense it may be called the principle of existence of the new entity, 
and in the latter sense it may be called the principle of novel actuality. 

Now Whitehead is clear that Goa cannot be identified with this factor 
in either of its aspects. He is not the ongoing principle that notin about 
the existence qua existence of the new entity, since it is the ‘brute force’ 
of causal determination, i.e. of creativity as transition, that does that. 


This force of causal determination, moreover, cannot be identified with God 


3- 
lest he be made responsible for evil. Nor is God to be identified with the 


principle of freedom, i.e. of teleological self creation; for Whitehead speci- 


fically states that in its capacity of self creation each entity transcends 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, pps. 31-2, and 326-7. 
2. For both definitions, cf. Ibid, pps. 31-2. 
3. Ibid, pps. 519-21, 525-6; Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern 
World, pps. 250-1; Whitehead, A.N., Religion in the Making, pps. 95, 
99. It is difficult for this interpreter to understand for what meta- 
physical reasons Whitehead singles out this one aspect of creativity 
as the ‘devil’ in the system, i.e. as the major source of evil. 
Causal determination surely provides only that relatively slight 
evil that is caused by reiteration and repetition. It is, on the 
contrary, freedom which accounts for the evils of destruction and 
degradation, which are much more serious in their effects. He may, 
of course, mean that ‘perishing' is the evil which transition causes; 
but transition also causes the new life so that in the same sense 
that it is evil it is also good. Furthermore, since God himself is 
said to be in the grip of transition, if that is the evil referred 
to, it is difficult to see how, as another passage indicates, God 
can be ‘exempt’. In fact, it seems evident that the real basis for 
this feeling of distaste for ‘transition’ is the idealist and human- 
iterian antipathy to ‘force’ and ‘power’ as opposed to ‘idea’ and 'the 
spiritual’ rather than a concrete metaphysical reason. There is here 
little sense that ideas may be evil and force creative. 


ye 
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le 
the universe in all its aspects, including even God. In this way both 


casual determination, the ‘force of things, and freedom, the self-creation 
of the universe, are independent of God*s control because he is only one of 
the many factors in the general seein It is clear, therefore, that with 
regard to creativity in both its forms, God is explicitly merely a ‘modifying 
agency" on the power of the universe. He can only ‘direct' creativity by 
"luring' its freedom towards intensity of experience according to his sub- 


jective aim, but he has no resource whatsoever with which to deal with a 


recalcitrant automonous decision of the entity. In this sense he has no ‘control* 


over creativity. Even his own harmonious satisfaction, offered as ‘love' to the 
world as each new entity arises, can only be a ‘lure’ to the freedom of each 
occasion as it forms itself. And, as we have seen, this harmony of CN is 
itself dependent upon the actual world and so upon the results of those free 
decisions of ppecedent actuality, God, therefore, can never save the world in 
spite of itself; he can only direct and modify it if it is willing to be lured, 
Although God in this way is distinguished from creativity as force . 
and freedom, it is also evident that he is in turn subjected to the more 
ultimate category of Process as a whole, This subjection is evident intone 
out the system, We have noticed its major expression in the requirement that 
God be subject to the categories by which process unfolds; he is dependent as 


are other entities, he is in process as are other entities, and he is never 


1, Whifehped,'A,N.;°Procéss and Reality, pps. 143, 339, 375. 

2. On this score it is interesting to note that when impersonal 
metaphysical categories expressing ‘necessities are used, the 
independence of the various finite factors from each other, in 
this case the independence of freedom and causality from God, is 
achieved only by the metaphysical limitation of the scope and 
ultimacy of God's functioning. Because he is essentially a 
*'metaphysical factor', he must be made finite if other entities 

in the universe are to preserve their freedom and integrity. The 
price for this independence.of the finite entities is that God as 
the source of their meaning is made subordinate to a higher and 
‘meaningless* principle, Process. Perhaps only when God is himself 
that ultimate principle and when he is construed in personal and 
not purely metaphysical terms, can there be a basis for both meaning 
and freedom, 
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completed but is urged on by the creativity which is also the basis for his 


nature, "Neither God, nor the World, reaches static completion. Both are 

in the grip of the ultimate metaphysical ground, the creative advance into 
“iy Besides being thus dependent upon the categorial development of 
process as a whole, moreover, God is also dependent for his existence and nature 
upon the other factors within process, God is dependent upon other entities for 
his actuality (CN), upon the forms for the data of his conceptual prehensions 
(PN),and upon the irrationally ‘given' primordial nature of the process as a 
whole for the character of his subjective aim, Thirdly, as we have just seen, 
God is limited by the other factors in process in his modes of functioning and 
power’. He is restricted solely to the ‘modification’ of causality because his | 
only relevance to the world is as a ‘lure* to freedom. Thus in truth God is 
only the primordial ‘creature‘ of process, From one point of view, he is merely 
one finite entity among other finite entities, and so like all entities he is 


dependent upon the rest of the universe and on its coherence for his own nature 


and for the extent of his influence. And yet this God is explicity the only | 
principle of meaning within the ptocess, for it is upon his integrity and 
*goodness' that the meaningfulness of creativity and the salvation of actuality 
depend, Our questions, therefore, are these: can such a dependent ‘creature’, 
necessitated by the metaphysical analysis, provide the basis for a valid hope 
in a meaningful process and in a final redemption of value? Or is it that, 


as a finite ‘creature’ among other factors, his nature and integrity become 


ambiguous and his power becomes ineffecutal in the general and indifferent nature 
of ongoing process as a whole? As a prelude to our discussion we should ree 
call a quotation which summarizes the relative positions of God, the other factors 


and the overarching process: 


i. Whitehead, -A. N., Process and Reality, p. 529. 
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"God and the World are contrasted opposites in terms of which 
Creativity achieves its supreme task of transforming disjointed 
multiplicity, with its diversities in opposition, into concrescent 
unity, with its diversities in contrast." 1. 


It is clear that if God is really to provide the principle of religious 
meaning and so hope within Process, we must be reasonably assured that his 
tgoodness', which for the moment we shall assume, will be the supreme factor 
in the development of process, If God as PN can be continually thwarted by 
freedom, then there is no rational basis for the hope that Process will be a 
*creative' rather than a destructive advance, It was to prevent this very 
threat to the order of things that the oaltudubesid natlen of the. entity was 
initially ascribed to the gift of God. And yet, as we found unless some 
quite arbitrary principle of freedom is introduced as finally determinative, 
the iit teeiateatton of the entity becomes the efficient causation of ‘Gog, 
and the whole metaphysical structure of 'contrasting factors' is abandoned. 
Now it seems obvious that this introduction of an unconditioned principle of 
freedom into the formation of each entity provides ‘the possibility iphatiGed's 
order will be permanently thwarted. For in terms of the metaphysical definition 
of God as ‘the lure to freedom', God has no possibility of control over this 
freedom, nor has he any further 'redemptive' saver within history to offer than 
this original lure which he categorially provides. So long, therefore, as 
he has that status in the system, then he can be the ground of no rational 
religious hope in the ultimate meaning of things. A God of limited power is 
inevitably a God of whom only a limited faith can be based. Thus in this system 
that ‘ultimate concern', which is of the nature of religious faith, mst find 
its locus elsewhere, 

It is plain, moreover, where that locus is to be found. If there 
is to be creative siinaen in a system composed of strictly limited factors ‘ 
then the basis for that advance cannot lie in any one factor alone, On the 


contrary, the basis for advance must be found in some principle of cooperation 


¥ 1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 528. 
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between the various factors and therefore transcendent to any one of them. 
As we have seen, so long as God is not made such a transcendent factor, and 
in this system therefore causally determinative, advance depends upon the co- 
operation of the freedom of the entity and the order of PN, for without that 
cooperation these two principles can endlessly thwart one another. Thus it 


is necessary that there be some further principle aiming at value beyond the 


factor of God and in some sense in control of the other finite factors if 


there is to be the requisite cooperation for value to resuit. Some more basic 
aim must animate creativity as well as God towards cooperation if there is to 
be a rational basis for faith in Process. Alone one factor is helpless if 
ali the other factors are, as the system seems to require, really independent 
and really indifferent to vaiue. Thus Process as a whole must be characterized 
by an aim towards value, which aim provides the basis for that cooperation 
between God and creativity which we have found is necessary. Only, therefore, 
if Process as a whole replaces God as the principle of value and meaning | 

in the systen, can that system become explicative of a ‘creative advancé, ' 

and can it provide a rational base for the religious hope. 

That Whitehead throughout his system has faith that Process is a 


‘creative advance’ is not to be doubted; the quotations we have cited and the 


whole religious and metaphysical tenor of the system point to such a faith in 


progress. It is, then, plain that the real locus of that faith is the 
general view that Process itself is inherently ‘good’ and meaningful, and 
that ‘God’ is merely a somewhat inconsistent attempt to provide a rational 


basis, which is not pantheistic, for that prior faith in the most ultimate 


/ | 
metaphysical category. In ‘terms of the system itself, however, Process is a 
category even more 'blind', more ‘unconscious', and more morally indifferent 


than PN, for it is inclusive of all the other factors in their interrelations. 
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If as we have shown, the meaning of things depends upon there being some further 
resource of value than God himself can provide, then assuredly Process cannot 
consistently provide that further resource. For, exclusive of God, Process 
means simply the factors of creativity and the efernal objects, neither one of 
which by themselves can legitimately include the slightest concern for value in 
any form. 

It may, therefore, be fair to say that the inherent development of this 
system is another example of a general truth of the history of religions, namely 
that in every ancient form of polytheism the limited personal gods in the end 
find themselves subject to the more general, unlimited, impersonal and morally 
indifferent power of ea, Since, however, to the modern philosopher Whitehead 
Process is clearly not Fate but Progress, we might rephrase the above dictum to 


read: 'In modern forms of polytheism the intelligible benevolence of personal, 


finite gods becomes finally the unintelligible benevolence of an impersonal 4 
general principle, superior to all net In that sentence the word setanaieeee: 
ble* refers to the fact that the basis for the cooperation between factors, upon 

which the creative advance depends, is uncategorized and, I am sure, musetedecia- 

able. The only categorial source of order and cooperation is God, al yet 

here is discovered a prineiple that in orderly fashion relates God and the other 

"pblind' factors. Clearly a total Process which can in that way bind all these 

finite factors into a consistent harmony is animated by an aim or principle that 
transcends those factors (or categories), and in so far is thus inexpressible 


by them. In fact in such a conception we are very close to a monistic pantheism 


1. Tillich, Paul, stematic Theology, Ciicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951, Vol. I., pps. 224, 232. 

2. If it is significant that the "blind and malevolent', or at least 
theartless* Fate which reigned above the gods of Classical poly 
theism has changed to the ‘blind but benevolent! Fate of modern 
process philosophy, is it not even more significant that between 
these two opposite interpretations there stands the Christian 
idea of creation in which it is consistently and continually stated | 
that "being qua being is good'., Cf. for a further discussion of | 
this relationship, Tillich, Paul, The Co e to Be, New Haven, | 
Yale University Press, 1952, pps. I0=I9. See 
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where the finite is finally determined by the O,e, and, as we found in the 


case of Bradley, such a metaphysical structure demands a principle of intelli- 


gibility which is transcendent to the relations between ‘finite’ things. In 


this sense we may say of Whitehead that paradoxically enough, because his 
system explicitly refused to find any meanings beyond those which are expressed 
in categorial form ‘ and therefore resulted in a universe of dependent abstracted 
factors % mat very system must itself transcend those categories in order to 
provide, in hesie of the transecategorial conception of Process, any basis for 
an ultimate meaning, And the fact that in this case intelligibility is confined 
to expression in terms of the categories of finitude means that this final uieaes 
categorial meaning is completely irrational for it can Th no way consistent with 
the system find intelligible expression. : 
It would seem, therefore, that all rational religious meaning had been 
replaced in this system by an irrational faith in the blind process itself, 
for as we have seen, meaning must here reside beyond God in the union of God 
and freedom. There is, however, one answer that might well be given to our 
conclusion that Process has replaced God as the real principle of meaning in 
the creative advance. This answer would be that although creation may be the 
work of process as a whole rather than of God as PN, still redemption is mecttiag 
ally the work of God as CN. God's subjective aim may in truth be too weak to 
enforce a einai creation, but as the principle according to which CN is formed, 
it alone is the supreme principle of salvation both in history and beyond it, 
and so can in the final analysis provide a basis for the ultimate victory of / 
value and for religious meaning, | 
This answer raises, however, another issue, perhaps even more significant 
for the religious meaning of the system, This is the problem of the validity 
of the claim that God's subjective aim is ‘good', or towards an ‘aesthetic harmony 
of intense experience’. In the preceding argument we saw that the limitation on 
God's transcendence and power meant that the final object of faith gradually 


became the real symbol df that transcendence and power namely the concept 
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of Process itself. In this disucssion, which deals with the formal . 


character of God rather than his existential power, we shall find that 
the iis limitations deprive us of any rational basis for calling this entity 
*good', Thus while in the one case God as the object of faith becomes fused 
with the vagueness and ‘irrationality’ of Process as a whole, in the second 
case, he becomes fused with the indifference and generality of the general 
realm of possibility. In both cases together we can see how a metaphysical 
account destroys religious meanings, and how a system which is the soul of 
clarity on the level of finite relations becomes fatally vague and 
irrational on the more ultimate levels. 

In order to pursue this discussion we must return to a theme which 
we have often mentioned, namely the source of our knowledge of God's oils 
jective aim, For it is his subjective aim that is the basis of God's ails 
sistency on the one hand and of his 'goodness* on the other, and so upon 
it nis, integrity depends, and it is in turn on the goddness of that aim 
that all the meaning of process and so all the hope of —o is rationally 
to depend. Now we have seen, first of all, that there can be no revelation 
of this aim except through the general nature of the process as a whole, Thus 
the knowledge that God as one factor in Process has a certain kind of aim 
comes from an intuition as to the nature of process as a whole. Because it 
is evident that the general process is *good', it is evident that ane is at 
the *helm' of process an entity with an aim towards ‘goodness*', or as White- 
head defines it, towards intensity of experience, Thus the goodness of the 
factor God is defined in terms of the goodness of process; the general progress 
of evolution is the basis for our faith in God, rather than faith in God 
being the basis for a hope for improvement. This provides an interesting = ah 
parison with Biblical thought, where epednten is good because God made it 9 
and history is meaningful because God is its Lord. At once, of course, serious 
religious problems are raised by this reversal of the Biblical order when we 
face the problem of evil. God is, as Whitehead admits, that principle according 
to which ‘creation’ is redeemed from its burden of evil, a burden which is | 
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considered heavy enough to elicit despair were there no further word of 
hope, And yet God and his functions are to be solely defined by what we 


can know metaphysically about that very ambiguous creation. We seem, in other 
words, to be subject at this point to the scathing criticism which Hume directed 
at any rational theology that seeks to derive a perfect or good God from an 
imperfect and morally ambiguous widths At this point, therefore, religion 
would seem justified in claiming that for knowledge of redemption, we must 
have some other source and content to our knowledge of God than that provided 
by a metaphysical enisdgete of the character of ‘creation', or even than that 
provided by religious intuitions determined and structured by that metaphysical 
analysis, It may be that we can know that God is by metaphysics, but in order 
to know who he is, i.e. to know of redemption, we must go elsewhere, 5 

The answer which Whitehead gives to this claim for the independence 
of religion from metaphysical control we have already given in detail. It 
consists of an attempt to show that if a proper metaphysical analysis is made, 
then it becomes clear that the nature of the process, i.e. of ‘creation’, 
reveals the necessity for a factor whose character is such that he can provide 
the redemption demanded by religion. In analyzing the relations between the 
creativity, the freedom and the possibility which constitute what is, we find 
that there must be a consistent aim according to which possibility is presented 
to freedom so that the obvious order of the world will result. If, then, this 
analysis really does reveal such an aim, our question about the valid source of 


the knowledge concerning God's aim is solved and we have a solid metaphysical 


1. Cf. for this discussion, Whitehead, A.N.,;Process and Reality, pps. 516-20. 
2. Hume, D., Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Parts V,X,XI. Philo's 
opponent Cleanthes, of course, sought to prove an omnipotent as 
well as perfect God from creation, which is not the case with 
Whitehead. But as we have shown, a morally ambiguous world is 
just as destructive of the goodness of Whitehead's finite God as 
it was of Cleanthes' omnipotent Creator, 
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basis for the religious hope fr redemption, Process itself may seem ambiguous 
to some; but to those whose metaphysical eyes are sharp, the smbiguity is soon 
pierced and the clarity of the aim which ‘lures' the process ssf ch will in the 
end save it can be known with certainty. 

Against this answer, however, it is our claim in what follows that a 
strict metaphysical analysis according to the categories reveals no such 
aesthetic, ethical or religious clarity of directing aim. On the contrary, all 
that is revealed is a certain factor relating possibility to actuality to form 
the ambiguity of what is. Our conclusion, therefore, will be that a metaphysical 
analysis does reveal a factor, but one whose aim cannot be distinguished 
aesthetically or ethically at all, for he merely explains what 1s. Thus to call 
him’ *God' and to place one's hope for the redemption of value on his shoulders, 
is to be fooled by the use of a word with other connotations into paying a ee oes 
physical entity ‘religious compliments', Let us see how this process of the 
‘fusion’ of the of God's aesthetic and ethical nature into 
difference of the other factors develops. 


The function of God with regard to possibility we have discussed. We 


found that although he does not create eternal objects, nevertheless he does 


through PN provide the principle according to which they are interrelated amongst 


themselves so as to be relevant to process. As they are interrelated, so process 


will develop, for actuality is a relation between what has been and what may be, 
Thus the principle according to which they are related to each other is the basis 
for advance and meaning within process; it is God's subjective aim, And Whitehead 
states that this aim is towards order and intensity so that eternal objects are 
interrelated with that tperpéne’ in mind, although of course the a is *blind', 
The possibilities thus interrelated are then presented via the initial subjective 
aim to each entity which then prehends them through a hybrid physical prehension 
of God. So far so good, 
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At this point, however, complications arise. For here another factor, 
uncontrolled as we have seen by God, enters the situation, namely the freedom 
of the entity to accept or to reject this ‘lure’. If the entity accepts the lure, 
then viet God has *willed' for it passes into actuality; if, however, it | 
rejects the lure, then what God has supposedly willed for it is not actualized, 
for it has been rejected by freedom, What then? This is a crucial question. 

For the metaphysician in this case the situation is difficult; we are speaking 
of *existence* and of *necessity* so that, whatever the moral or religious issues 
involved in the 'rejection' of God's will for the entity, ‘process must go on and 
so the entity must be formed, Presumably, therefore, since there is rejection 
of what God has willed, and since nevertheless such entities do Soin actual 
for there me evil ‘ the world, an ‘tevil' alternative must have subsequently 
been presented to the entity for actualization. If, then, an evil, or in White 
head's terms, a trivial or discordant, alternative is necessarily presented to 
the entity along with the good, then the question arises as to the éniiaia of 
that tevil' possibility for bens. In defining God in terms of our metaphysical 
analysis we have found that he is a necessary factor in all existence. Thus he 
must be a necessary factor in the becoming of those occasions which have chosen 
the trivial or discordent possibjlity as well as in the becoming of those more 
amenable entities which have Pe ag wil *‘willed* for them, The evil as well 
as the good alternatives seem, therefore, inevitably to be given to the entity 
by God, and God seems to have become in a further metaphysical analysis the 
source of the evil as well as the good possibilities for process, And, as in 
httstiton thought when it has to face the ambiguous and ‘hidden* God of nature 
and history, the burning question of the goodness of God, in either moral or 
aesthetic terms, arises. If God presents those alternatives which lead to 
trivielity as well as those which lead to intensity, and if our definition of 


the nature of God is derived solely from his ontological participation in an 


ambiguous process, on what basis and with what meaning can we say that his 
subjective aim is for value? 
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Now although this difficulty mst be admitted by the system, and 
presumably would be, there is a last defense of the ‘goodnmess' of God, namely 


that it is freedom that has chasen the evil and rejected the good which God has 


first offered, The ‘goodness of God's subjective aim must thus be slightly 
redefined: it is no ionger’ the pres@m tation only of lures leading to intensity; 
rather now it is the presentation of all lures, degrading, conflicting, trivial 
as well as intense, with the ppebable qualification that God first or preferably 
presents the lure towards imbensity, and then, when spurned, presents the other 
alternatives. 

This defense might stand were it not for two problems, First there 
is the recurrent problem of the knowledge of this ‘good' aim. That knowledge, 
as we have seen, can come only from the general character of what is, from what 
has actually been realized by the entities. And we mst admit that the evidence 
thus presented to us ig on the one hand a mixture of bad as well as good, and, 
even more important, that it is on the other hand the resultiboth of God's 
presentation of ‘lures' of various sorts, and of their rejection or acceptance 
by finite freedom, Our point, therefore, is that out of this medley of evidence, 
and this is all our evidence, and out of this duality of factors, the character 
of neither of which is known otherwise than from this evidence, there is 
absolutely no basis for saying that one of the factors is responsible for the 
order and intensity that happens to result, and the other for the evil that 
clearly has resulted. If God's aim is otherwise known to be good, then there 


would be some reasonable basis for looking at the mixture of good and evil which 
is our world, and saying that this is God's work, and that is not. But if all 


a 
we know of God is derived from the character of what is, and if he is/necessary 


1. This is, of course, the Christian solution to this common probe 

lem of the relations of a 'good' God to an ambiguous world, That  -° 
is to say, the faith that God is good is based on his revelation 
of his nature in Christ and not finally on his role as creator 
of finitude. As Calvin says in the Institutes ".we cannot, from 
a contemplation of the world, conclude that he is our Father" and 
"Since the fall of the first man,no knowleége of God, without 

V the mediator, has beenavailable sto salvation," Institutes, Bk.II,ch6. 
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factor in all that there is, the evil as well as the good, the triviality 
as well as the intensity, then it is difficult to see on what evidential 
basis we can chim that his aim is for the one rather than for the other, or, 
for that matter, for either. And with the humanists of all ages, of whom Hume 
is the great example, we feel that, given only the evidence of the process ite 
self, it is manifestly unfair to hallow God as the principle of concretion for 
the *good' aspects of things, and to blame the finite freedom which actualizes 
possibility for the evil aspects. 
Secondly, it is difficult to see what possible meaning can be given 
to an ‘aim towards cota which clearly also presents the possibilities of — 
disorder. Since there can be no temporal distinction amongst presentations, 
we must concede that the distinction of a ‘first presentation, which is towards 
order or intensity, ‘followed' by others which tend towards triviality, must 
be abandoned, And with this abandonment the possibility of making an intelligible 
distinction between those alternatives which God 'prefers' and those which he 
does not vanishes, It is clear, therefore, that all revelant alternatives, 
trivial as well as intense, must be presented alike by PN. That for metaphysical 
reasons there remain in PN grades of relevance is clear and necessary. But that 
on metaphysical grounds these grades of relevance can be said to have any veins 
tion to value, i.e. to intensity or triviality, is a statement that we cannot 
make on the evidence given to us, one 
terms of PN's metaphysical functions once we make it, If, then, we are asked 
to produce that factor which gives a ‘reason for’ order, we can only say that, 
although there conceivably is a requirement for such a factor, PN can no more 
claim to be that factor than can unformed creativity or the generality of 
possibility. PN is it is true the basis for relevance in process. It is clear 
however, from the evidence as metaphysically analyzed, that PN indifferently 
includes relevant trivialities and relevant intensities, Religious people, it 


is true, would say that the aim of the principle of concretion was for intensity; 
but such faith is clearly based on the fact that they know on other grounds that 
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God is good. If, however, these other grounds are not accepted as valid 
evidence, then a principle of concretion which inevitably presents evil as 
well as good alternatives, and whose character is known only ihsrough these 
diverse results, is much more reasonably termed 'Chancet or tFate! or ‘Nature’, 
as humanists and naturalists term it, then it is ‘God‘, 

This then is the basis for our claim that the attempt to subordinate 
religious to metaphysical meanings has failed. Becausgethe metaphysical deals 
essentially and so inevitably with the impersonal necessities of all existence, 
it cannot in the nature of the case provide the evidence for those religious 
meanings upon which the hope for redemption depends. On the contrary, if 
they are fully extended, those metaphysical categories which claim to contain 
religious meanings tend to fuse their religious meanings with the impersonal 

| meanings of other categories which have no such content, and so to lose that 
clear definition necessary for their religious significance. In the terms set 
by this metaphysical method, therefore, a humanistic naturalism in which Process 
or Netuge is ethically, aesthetically and religiously neutral seems to be ul- 
timately more consistent than this partially ‘theistic! position which we have 
been studying. For in Whitehead's natin the subjective aim of God, 
which is the essence of the religious meaning and of the aesthetic hope of 
the process, becomes metaphysically indistinguishable from the blind aim of 


creative freedom, and God's PN as a metaphysical factor becomes fused with the 


ethical and aesthetic irrelevance of the general realm of possibility, That 


realm must, it is true, be ordered in some way; but it does not seem necessary 


nor does it seem intelligible that it be ordered in any way relevant to value 


or to a particular direction of creative advance, For this reason the metaphysical 
analysis of ‘creation' can provide neither the categories nor the evidence 

adequate for *redemption'. And for the same reason a ‘'God' which is only one 
factor derived from a metaphysical analysis, a creature amongst cher creatures P 
the primordial accident of an irrational creativity, can never be revealed in 


sufficient integrity to be the basis of our religious hope. We may conclude 
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that only under two conditions could God be clearly enough defined and suf- 
ficiently powerful to be the rational ground for a wii hope, The first 
condition might be that God be the coercive power of all that is, identified with 
the universal principle of causality and determining every lek in its total 
character; in such a case everything that happens would reveal his character. 
The second would be that God be the transcendent creator of all that is, the 
omnipotent Lord of ‘a creation distinct from himself and free to defy Him, and 
the personal God who can reveal his own nature since it cannot be truly known 
from the ambiguity of a fallen world, The fulfillment, however, of either 

of these conditions, which are the pantheistic and the Biblical alternatives 
respectively, would involve such a transformation of the idea of God that 

the system which Whitehead has created of mutually dependent entities would 
itself be destroyed. So long, therefore, as Whitehead's God maintains a 
consistent relation with the terms and criteria of this philosophy, this 

God must remain an undefined and impotent creature’, metaphysically necessary 
ut religiously irrelevant. 


3. Third Criticism 

We have been discussing the failure of this metaphysical system 
to provide the basis for a religious hope. Now we come to the final and 
more important criticism which concerns its success as a system of er 
physical coherence itself. We may recall tnat in introducing our criticims 
we said that a system of abstracted categories or factors which tried to 
include within its scope the final nature of things and the ultimate 
coherence of all there is, tended (a). to fuse its categories so that their 


specific meanings became indistinguishable = this was the subject of the 
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discussion just completed - and, (b) to destroy those categories themselves 

as intelligible and as universal in scope so that the system as a set of 

general ideas itself collapsed. The effort to contain all of the meaning 

of existence within one set of general notions is too great, wih eh result 
is that intelligibility is finally lost rather than won by its means, 

Specifically in this discussion our conclusion is the following: because 

the final intelligibility of things cannot be forced into the confines of 

one set of univocal categories derived from and applicable essentially to 

finite relations, Whitehead's philosophy seems to be faced with, two alternatives: 

(a) either it must admit that the ultimate metaphysical prin ciple of meaning 

and coherence Gaiiiade these categories, or (>) it must admit that the 


system as a coherent unity of abstracted categories has failed and that the 


categories themselves are unintelligible and contradictory. And in either 
case the system as it has defined itself according to its own principle of 
intelligibility has disappeared. Let us, therefore, follow this argument in 


more detail. 

As we have seen throughout, the methodological basis for the intel- 
ligibility of the system is that the same set of categories will be nine 
planatory of all aspects of every entity. Thus it is incumbant upon 
Whitehead to apply all the categories to each entity in all its aspects. 


There can be no point where this applicability ceases, for that would imply 
that some facet of meaning within the system transcended the categories, 
and that correspondingly some aspect of reality within the relatedness:: 

of things transcended the systematic unity which is the universe. Such 

an admission would at once destroy the fea hagnly cae on which the philo- 
sophy is founded. It would imply that a part of intelligible reality 


lay beyond the ‘system of the universe’ itself, and that therefore some 


1. ‘'Transcends' here has the sense of ‘extends beyond‘ or ‘is not 
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other mode of understanding besides metaphysical categorization was nec- 
essary. It is, therefore, essential to the integrity of the system as a 
mode of intelligibility that all the categories in their completeness be 
applicable and be applied to the nature of Goa. 

application to him of the same categories as are applied to other things: 
dipolarity, prehensions, subjective aim, etc. And we anat admit that, as 
we have shown, the success of this application to an entity which 'ex- 
plains’ the ultimate order and the final salvation of things is astounding. 

It is also plain, however, that on other points Whitehead seems to exempt 

God from the rules which he has laid down for other entities, when, as we 

have found, this is just what we cannot do if we are to be ‘rational’ 

in his sense of that word. Wé have already mentioned two of these points 
wheré the conception of Goa deviates frow strict categorization: first, 

_ the fact that God arises from a mental pole and is completed by his phy- 

sical pole, and secondly that those entities which are objectified in CN 
retain their immediacy. Another illustration is God's apparent exemption 

from space and time, which seems to wean that he does not perish as do other 
entities and ae become objectively extensive. A fourth is that unlike 

other entities, God is explicitly referred to as exerting no casual influence, 
i.e. entities have hybrid physical prehensions of God but apparently no physical 
prehensions which function in terms of casual efficacy. And finally, several 
commentators have maintained that the attribute of ‘everlastingness’ applied 
to God is SEE geen as we noted previously, on our interpretation 
this aspect of God seems categorically sound. Nevertheless, these explicit 
and implicit exceptions to the categories should give us pause. Religious 
thinkers are often taken to task by metaphysicians for complimenting their 


ultimate principle by ascribing to it only those attributes and analogies 


1. leoomer, op. cit., pps. 363-67; Ely, op. cit., PPS. 39-40. 
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from our experience which praise and magnify their God. It seems evident 
that in this case much the same process has gone on, except that clearly 
the motive was the metaphysical attempt to guarantee the coherence of 
the conception rather than the religious ain to elicit praise for the 
God it denoted. 

It is plain, then, that even in the explicit development of the 
notion of God there are points where the conception transcends sebichie~ 


ization. If, however, we seek to apply the categories to: the notion of 


God further than Whitehead himself applied them in any detail, we shall 
find not only (a) that the concept of God cannot be consistently pai 
gorized, but also (b) that its elaboration in terms of the categories 
threatens the meaning and status of these categories themselves. We 
should note that in this process we are not taking the notion of God 
further than Whitehead would permit; rather we are seeking to understand 
categorially certain functions which Whitehead assigns to God as metaphysically 
necessary for the coherence of the system. 


The relation between God and the world, upon which the wholé system 


— is expressed in terms of the hybrid physical prehension of God 

by the entity as it begins to become ai the relation between the final 
principle of coherence and one finite factor is the same as that between 
two finite factérs.. “Thus it is plain that categorially this relation 

is ef the form: physical prehension of an objectified entity. The moment, 
however, that we try to understand how this categorial relation can 

apply to the relation between God and the ‘finite’ entity, we find our- 
salves in incredible difficulties. Objectification means throughout the 
system that the objectified entity has attained its entibetesittinn and has 
now therefore lost its. immediacy; an objectified entity is one whose 


immediacy lies in the past of the entity in whom it is objectified. Are 
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— we, then, to apply this categorial understanding of the way an entity 
} relates itself to another to the necessary and universal relations of 
all entities to God? Let us try. 
The most obvious categorial understanding of God, one that seems 
implicit all through the system, is that God represents one developing en- 
éity. of, so to speak, cosmic scope: his primordial conceptual prehen= 
itis of all possibility is the foundation for the order of process, his 
physical -prehensions are the completion and the salvation of process, and 
his pony arene aim is the directing and integrating pattern of the proe 
cess. In this conception, God seems almost :to be another name for the 
process itself. In terms of this interpretation, moreover, ‘everlasting’ 
could, as we saw, be categorially understood as the ‘infinite’ duration | 
of the becoming of God, in which categorially all prehensions are held | 


in immediacy so that each prehended value is ‘felt* throughout the whole : 


duration of process itself. There are several serious difficulties with 
this notion of God; the one that is immediately relevant to our present 
argument is that it seems to make the objectification of God within the 
process quite unintelligible. Whitehead is clear throughout the system 
that events in their immediacy are never prehended by other events, Thus 
if “a fone entity' God is to be acide categorially by any entity in 
process and so be revelant to the world, he must in the case of each 
such prehension lose his immediacy and perish, But this is clrealy 7m 
sible in the case of God, for God must be the continuing and unchanging 

gg source of an identical order throughout the duration of process, Since 
the actuality of all entities depends upon him in a quite unique way, he 
cannot be allowed to perish as do other entities lest process itself 
cease, and therefore this particular categorially sound interpretation 


of his relations with finite occasions must be rejected. 


On the other hand, if God is not to perish and is rather to re- 
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tain his immediacy throughout the duration of process, he could never, 
according to the categories, be prehended at all; for in its immediacy 
each entity is quite alone and so completely unprehensible. Thus God 
would be an interesting factor to himself in his own self-enjoyment, but 


he would become perceived by and so relevant to each ‘finite’ actual 


entity only when that entity, in its uncategorial immediacy, felt itself 
a sertestel member of the harmony of CN. In strict categorization such a 
God could become a relevant datum only for some subsequent universe. It 
would seem, therefore, that if God is to oo throughout the duration | 
of process, and so be ‘everlasting’ in even that simple sense, then he 
sammie be prehended by the finite entities that compose the process, and 
so be ‘relevant’ to the world. The unchanging continuity of God seems 
unalterably opposed to the relevance of God to process so long as we 
insist that God's relationswith the world are to be understood in exactly 
the same terms as are the relations of finite things to each other. For 
if we seek to maintain either his continuity or his veheliens 9 pesreoney 
understanding leads to discrepancies with other categorial requirements 


basic to the system so that we seem to be forced to transcend the cate- 
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gories entirely to consider successfully the cosmic functions of God. 


l. For a time this writer was convinced that an even deeper problem 
faced Whitehead with regard to God's relation to the world. If, 


~ as seems necessary, each entity prehends at its:start the total 
complex PN-CN, then it seemed difficult to see how it could pre- 
hend any other entities, i.e. how it could have any ‘finite’ 
relations at all. That is to say, each finite entity is objecti- 
fied in God and becomes part of the harmony which is CN. It is 
also objectified in each succeeding finite entity. Thus each 
succeeding entity prehends at one and the same time the whole 
complex of CN and the precedent finite entity. Our question is about ~.. 
the relations between these two ‘data’ which help to form the new 
entity. If the data are both in the immediate past of the entity 
in question, then CN and the precedent finite entity must be con- 
temporaries. But we are told that contemporary entities cannot 
f prehend each other, which in this particular case is an impossible 
conclusion since we know already that CN prehends every entity in 
process. Thus we seem able to conclude only that CN must lie be- 
tween the new entity and all precedent finite entities with the 
result that the one immediate datum of each new entity is the total 
unity of the world found in CN. If this were a valid conclusion, 
of course, the whole system would have sunk completely into panthe- 
ism, for there would be no finite relations, the only relation re- 
maining being that between the particular and the absolute, which 
is a valid definition of pantheism. And it goes without saying 
that the whole categorial structure developed to deal with just 
such finite relations would in this case have rendered itself 
meaningless. Further thought on this subject, however, has con- 
vinced me that Whitehead's doctrine of the relativity of time, so 
; that if A is a contempprary of B, and B is a contemporary of C, 
: still A is not necessarily contemporary with C, saved him from this 
sort of total pantheism. God and the precedent occasion, may, as 
far as the new entity is concerned, be in different time series. 
5 And clearly our criticism depends upon the postulation of a single 
: time series for all occasions. However, it is interesting to note 
* that Whitehead affirmed that the doctrine of the relativity of time 
3 series has no essential relevance to the organic philosophy of 
a] | nature and is rather purely dependent upon scientific observation. 
4 (Whitehead, A.N., Science and the Modern World, p. 171) And further, 
we remain convinced that the presence of the total complex PN-CN 
in the immediate past of each entity, when the relation of the con- 
plex is to be understood in the same terms as are other finite re- 
lations, is a continual threat to the validity of those finite re- 
lations. How the whole of all the parts can co-exist with a finite 
part and itself remain merely a part in its relations to the other 
parts, is difficult to see. Again the continual problem of this 
notion of God is evident, namely that God is made intelligible by 
Classifying him as one finite part of the whole, and yet he functions 
in part as symbolic of the whole itself.’ 
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We might mention another result of this interpretation of God as 
‘one entity’ co-terminous with process which might be a cause of concern 
for some. If God is an entity whose scope and duration include and en- 
close the existent sweniiee, if he is really ‘the beginning and the end', 
then it is true that in relation to the entities within his cosmic scope 
and duration, he is everlasting. They come and go, but he goes on ‘for~ 
ever', i.e. for the duration of process. However, it seems that on this 


interpretation of God, that process must come to an end. That is to say, 


God must reach his satisfaction at some point, else process itself be 


the endless incompleteness of guiding itself to an end it never reaches, 
and else all categorial rules with regard to God as an individual entity 
‘be completely voided. We now come to the worrisome part. If God has a 
satisfaction, as seems necessary, than that is also the end of his im- 
mediacy, the end of PN and CN (for all prehensions are feelings which must 
have immediacy to be at all), and so the end of process itself. But this 
means that God is no solutien to the ultimate problem of evil as Whitehead 
has understood that problem. 
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As we have seen the microcosmic occasion reaches its being only 


to perish like a bubble that bursts upon being born; it therefore never 
really is. And it is plain that this precarious hold upon actuality whdéth 
characterizes each entity is, in Whitehead's mind, the ultimate evil, for 
with the perishing of each entity there is a loss of value: "The ultimate 
evil in the temporal world is deeper than any specific evil. It lies in 
the fact that the past fades, that time is a ‘perpetual vertsletoal.* The 
solution to this microcosmic loss and so the justification of existence 
lies for Whitehead in the fact of God: actual occasions never really are, 
but besides them there is God whose retention of their values is ‘ever- 
lasting’. But now we have seen that on a wider perspective, God himself 
is an entity who must participate in the same process: he too has a satis- 
faction, and presumably he too perishes on becoming, for he too is ‘in 

the grip of process’. What ‘never really is' is thus justified by an 
actuality which on its own perspective equally shares in this final 

evil, so that we can in consistency only conclude that nothing ever 


really is, and that evil, or the loss of value, has the final word. Thus 


the fundamental unsubstantiality of Whitehead's universe is only provision- 


ally overcome. Unless God transcends the most basic category and is in a 
sense quite inapplicable to other entities, he, and all of process with 


him, perishes in 4 burst of immediacy as does ‘the most trivial puff of 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 517. 
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de 
existence’ whose being is said to be of the same nature as his. 
We have discovered that the notion of God as one occasion whose 
precess of concrescence is co-extensive with process as a whole is — 
with difficulties when we attempt to relate such a God to the world of 


finitude. Is there, then, any other categorially correct understanding 


of God which 


will not threaten his relevance to process, and so his charac- 


ter as ‘creator’, on the one hand, and his everlastingness, and so his 


character as preserver of value, on the okher? The remaining alternative 

to the notion of God as ‘one entity’ appears to be the notion that God 

is a ‘personal order' composed of many successive occasions all exhibiting 
the same dominant ra Since this is the general description of ‘things' 


and 'persons', it might seem at first to be a very appropriate notion to 


1. Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 28. Again the source of 
the difficulty we have been discussing arises from the application 
of principles relevant to the understanding of finite entities 
univocally to an entity which also stands for the meaning of the 
whole. Thus God is both in a sense a finite entity and also the 
whole. The contradictory results which we have just mentioned come 
from this dual and ambiguous function of God that Whitehead's 
methodology has forced upon this notion. In this concreéecase, it 
is plain that as an entity God must like obher entities be analyzed 
and understood teleologically, i.e. as a process pointing to a 
finite end. This analysis of each entity is sound and consistent 
on the assumption that the total process goes on and on so that 
there is a continual recreation of this finite but ephemoral value; 
the value of each perishing part is upheld because it is a part of 
an overarching whole. But God is not only one ‘finite’ entity; he 
is also that entity which encloses and orders the process as a whole, 
Thus when this teleological analysis is applied to him, it destroys 
the meaning which has been achieved on the finite level since that 
meaning had depended upon the everlasting character of the ‘whole’. 
For to be intelligibly conceived by ‘finite’ categories, God must 
at some point be completed, achieved, actual; this is the whole mean- 
ing of being an\actual entity and cannot be denied to God. But con- 
versely when it is applied to God as co-extensive with and central 
to process, it means that process itself must come to its end so that 
there is no retention of finite value. This difficulty is thus an 
example of the problem of using categories apt for finite realities 
univocally for the principles of ultimate coherence. Some sort of 
analogical predication is clearly needed. 

e. This interpretation seems implied by the phrase ‘the superjective 
nature of God', Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 135; 'super- 
~ject* is always used to refer to the completed and thus onward-pro- 
jected subject or satisfaction. It is the category of transition 
referent to the entity itself whereby the completed entity is 'hurled' 


beyond itself into the future and thus creative of a ‘route’ of con- 
Torming occasions. 
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apply to God. And we my note that this understanding of God would resolve 


the difficulties inherent in the alternative notion of God as ‘one entity’. 
For on the one hand the entities along a ‘route’ of occasions are each 
prehensible by other entities during the whole extent of thati'route's' 


existence, so that the relevance of God to process would thus be saved; on 
the other hand, the requirement that each entity perish upon achieving its 
goal is not a threat to the indefinite continuation of such a ‘personal order’ 
so that value need not be lost by God's perishing. Again, however, such & 
categorial description is impossible in the case of God. As we have seen, 
the order which makes such conformation as is exhibited by a ‘personal 


order' possible is itself dependent upon the unchanging consistency of the 


actual entity God. Thus God as PN could not himself be an example of this 
sort of order, for then some other PN would be required to give a ‘reason 
for' his personal order. It seems impossible then to conceive of the con- 
tinuity of God throughout process in exactly the same terms as we use to 
conceive the continuity of personal beings, for God cannot like finite beings 
be @ personal order of many occasions each of which perishes and is then 
objectified in succeeding tities, Again the continuing ‘being’ of God 
throughout process seems to be inevitably at odds with his relevance to 
process. It thus appears that the older Christian notion of God as ‘Pure 
Actuality' is not the only conception of God that finds itself in this 
particular dileuma. 

In order to make the concept of God as unchanging and yet relevant 
intelligible » we sone to be faced with two categorially impossible alter- 
natives, namely God as the single occasion whose duration is co-extensive 
with process and God as a ‘personal order' of many perishing aitenie. The 
only other conceivable alternative is to combine the two notions into the 
conception of God as a single, developing entity which yet has the capacity 


of being objectified during the course-of its process of immediacy. 
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Thus God would become an entity which is in one aspect of his being 


unchanging throughout the duration of process, md yet which has, at one 
and the same time, relations with the world as it develops. God would 
have a continuing inward immediacy which for that reason would be airter- 
ent fren his variable relations to the entities of the world. In this way 
his relations to the other entities of process would be ‘external’ to 

his own continuing inward being. But surely this is the very conception 
of ‘substance’ against which so much of Whitehead's thought is directed. 


For the essence of Whitehead's criticism of the notion of substance is 


that there can be nothing which has relations to other things that are 
merely ‘external’. There can be no entity which possesses an independent, 


inward 'being' over and above the changing relations which it possesses 
1. 
to all else. If, however, we are forced to posit a God who possesses 


1. Let us note the following definitions of ‘substance’, a conception 
against which the whole weight of Whitehead's thought is con- 
tinually directed: "Each atom was still a stuff which retained its 
self-identity and its essential attributes in any portion of time - 
however short, however long - proveded that it did not perish. The 

| | notion of the undifferentiated endurance of substances with essen- 
4 | tial attributes and with accidental adventure was still applied." 
j Whitehead, A.N., Process and Reality, p. 121. 

Or: "Thus in framing cosmological theory, the notion of a 
continuous stuff with permanent attributes, enduring without 
differentiation, and retaining its self-identity through any 
stretch of time however small or large, has been fundamental. The 
stuff undergoes change in respect to accidental qualities and re- 
lations; but it is numerically self-indentical in its character 

. of one actual entity throughout its accidental adventures. The 
admission of this fundamental metaphysical concept has wrecked 
the various systems of pluralistic realism.” Whitehead, A.N., 
Process and Reality, p. 120. 

Since these definitions of ‘substance’ are equally definitions 
of the notion of God which we have just outlined, it is clear that 
any such concept of God would be in fundamental contradicition to | 
the basic categories of the system. On the other hand, we do not % 

wish to suggest that the ideal solution is the recreation of the 
notion of ‘substance’ in the sense of a being unrelated to all but 
itself. As we shall see, Thomas represents this sort of view in 
relation to God's nature, and it is in its way a notion as diffi- 
cult as is Whitehead's conception of God as composed of internal- 
relations. All that we wish to suggest is that the only conceivable 
_.solution to Whitehead's own metaphysical problem of the relation 
between God and the world is a notion which in its essential struc- 
ture is one which is inadmissable in this system, and is in fact 


that very notion which ‘has wrecked the various syst - 
istic realisn.” 
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inwardly a consistent and unchanging immediacy while outwardly he is 
related in varying ways to all other beings, then we have the notion of 
just such a ‘substance’. It is unnecessary in detail to point out the 


way in which this third alternative transcends the categories of the 


system, for it defies every basic category: becoming, process, prehensions, 


perishing, internal relations » etc. 

It seems evident, therefore, that in trying to understand the 
final unity of things which makes existence intelligible, Whitehead is 
forced at almost every point to transcend his own most basic categories. 
In his relation to the world as its ordering principle, God seems neces-~- 
sarily to become a personal order which on the one hand can be actively 
related to the world and yet which on the other is impossible for the 
foundation of all order. In his relation to the verlé as the redemptive 
principle, God becomes an entity which on the one hand retains his own 
immediacy and yet which on the other can never be relevant to process. 
Thus if we try to mintain on either interpretation a strict categorial 
account of God, then the other categories themselves become unbalanced 
and contradictory, for in one way or another their basis in PN is taken 
from them. It appears, therefore, that the actual thought of God in 
this system is non-categorial, i.e. that sabe God is spoken of as ‘that 
actual entity which 4s relevant to each occasion’, it is being tacitly 
admitted that this conception transcends the categories in a way that 
other conceptions do not. In practice it seems that Whitehead assumes the 
third conception, namely God as an enduring actual entity, self-consis- 
tent but with changing relations, as that notion best explicative of God. 


, Ironicelly, a notion of God identical in part to the idea of ‘substance’ 


4 


seems to be the only foundation for a system whose essential categories 
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are with regard to finite being in strict opposition to that very con- 


ception of ‘substance’. 

Thus we can say that the intelligibility of the oiidiitiaiaiiiie 
themselves depends upon a specifically uncategorial notion ef God. For 
this system which appears very fruitful in dealing with the problems of 
finite relations in terms of an identical set of general ideas becomes 
unintelligible when those same ideas are applied univocally to its own 
ultimate notions. In so far, therefore, as these categories applicable to 
finite events depend for their intelligibility on the idea of God, and 


to prove that was the whole purpose of the derivation of God, these 


categories implicitly depend upon a basic notion of God as ‘substance’ 
which is trans-categorical. And in so far as these categories are incoherent 
without the notion of God, and this is central to Whitehead's system, they 


are thus incoherent when this final principle is squeezed within the con- 
fines of categories applicable univocally to finitude so that ‘substance’ 
is denied to God. In this sense, then, it is clear that even in a system 
which methodologically defines itself we the application to all entities | 


of @ similar set of general notions, the intelligibility of the system 


itself depends upon the fact that at least one of its ultimate notions 
transcends those categories and is understood in quite different terms 
than are the other entities within the system. For without that tran- 
scendence there is, as we have shown, on the one hand metaphysical con- 
tradiction and confusion and incoherence among the fundamental notions 
on which the system depends, and, on the other hand, there is a denial 


of the basic religious hope that in the end value will not be lost. It is, 


of course, true that one notion in Whitehead's thought is "beyond the 


categories' because for it no reason can be given, namely the givenness 
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of PN itself. But the character of that factor which is transcendent to 
the categories is illuminative of this whole system and of its dilemmas. 


For in this case that which is alone ‘without reasons' is the stark 


irrationality of nonentity so that all that exists at all lies within the 
categorial ree And, as we have seen, a system in which only non-being 
is transcendent and mysterious, and therefore a system in which all that 
is is univocally intelligible, is a system which cannot establish the 


ultimate bases for its own order aiid thus cannot maintain its own criteria 


of intelligibility and coherence. 

No more brilliant attempt could possibly be found to justify this 
methodological starting-point than this system which we have been studying. 
And yet it is plain that its intelligibility depends ultimately upon the 
final denial of that starting-point. On the proximate level this system 
of abstractions related by categorial understanding provides a very necessary 
and fruitful illumination of the general assumptions that lie back of 
scientific abstractions: this is the manifest intelligibility of the 
system. But this very clarity on the nearer level of generality depends 
as we have seen upon a definite categorial vagueness with regard to the 
most ultimate notions. To categorize God completely would have destroyed 
this very intelligibility in the proximate regions, and yet not to do so 


leaves the system without any inherent principle of intelligibility at all. 


, ie The contrast with Christian thought is very evident at this point. 
That which is beyond the categories in Christian thought is not 
nonentity but God; and therefore, since God can be made intel- 
ligible in ways appropritate to his transcendence, the necessity 
of which we have spoken for an ultimate principle which is in 
‘ gome sense beyond the univocal categories is satisfied without 
making that principle completely unintelligible. Thus the absolute 
dichotemy between the irrational and the categorially rational 
on which Whitehead's system foundered is here overcome. 
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We are, therefore, led by the example of this system itself to doubt the 
final intelligibility of the total method which it illustrates. A set of 
abstracted factors related in terms of identical categories seems to banish 
the mystery of existence on the level of finitude fer better than any 
principle which we have discussed so far. And yet when we reach the ultimate 
levels, et which the intelligibility of these proximate categories rests, 


this methodology appears to transcend itself and yet to provide no basis for 


understanding that act of transcendence. 

It might seem in this situation that the only answer would be, 
therefore, a philosophical system in which there is a mags principle 
which transcends all univocal understanding and which unites in its own 
being all the abstracted factors. This solution, however, we have already 
discussed; and we found that it suffered as well from its own kind of un- 
intelligibility. The wnintelligibility, moreover » for which we criticized 
Bradley was the reverse of that for which we are belaboring Whitehead. 
Whereas for the former the ultimate nature and ratieunlity of things was 


definite, although incomplete, the realm of finitude and so the historical 
life in which each finite being exists was left unintelligible and so value- 
less for itself. And as we saw, this mystery within the immediate sur- 
roundings of finite life was so dark that even the ultimate ‘metaphysical’ 
clarity on which Bradley depended for his intelligibility was rendered ns 
empty and obscure. In Whitehead, representing a very different approach 
to the problem of making existence intelligible, the reverse problem is 
evident. Here the relations amidst finitude, the interdependence of finite 
beings and the pervasive aspects of our common existence in ordinary ex- 
perience, are immensely clarified. But the ultimate foundations of things 


are vague and unintelligible. There is a stark mystery at the base of 
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things, there is obscurity with regard to ultimate meaning, and above all 
there is an endemic inability to understand the final ordering system of 
finitude in the terms which theysystem itself offers for that ‘purpese. In 


this way the intelligibility in the foreground of life is threatened by the 
remaining mystery at its outer edges. We find from this study that we must 
turn elsewhere for a comprehensive view. 

No claim is here made that on the basis of these two thinkers 
alone, however extraordinarily diverse the types of thought they repre- 


sent, the inadequacy of all metaphysical method has been ocnclusively shown. 


What we have shown, if our conclusions are valid, is that two particular 


diverse examples of this general approach have been found to be deficient 


and in many respects self-defeating, for in each case the very clarity of 
the method in one area has fatally exposed it to darlkmess elsewhere. 

Now it may be that existence is finally unintelligible and that 
there is no light to be found on its mystery. Except perhaps for some 
provisional linguistic or sensory clarity resulting from an analysis of 
our words and sensationg,we may be confined to a world which we are fated - 
never to understand at all. Such might be one conclusion from our critique 


of these two speculative systems. But some final system of intelligibility 


and some view of ultimate truth is implicit in every thought and every 
historical act of man. Hence to conclude that such are not to be found 
or not even sought after is to overlook the foundation of one's own thinking, 


and to prevent others from doing explicitly in the light of day what one has 


done implicitly oneself in the dark. Thus it may also be that to many thares 
are facets of meaning in life that extend beyond the reach of linguistic analy- 


sis and deeper than our senses can penetrate. And to those there may be 
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another conclusion equally implicit in our criticism of metaphysics. This 


is that our critique has shown that the claims of metaphysics to be the 
final arbiter of truth and the ultimate source of intelligibility may be 
rationally questioned, and that consequently there is here given a reason- 
able basis for looking elsewhere for a positive answer to these same ulti- 
mate questions. It is, therefore, to an entirely different type of in- 
telligibility that we shall next turn. Its basic assumptions and its 
method are fully as different from each of the types we have studied as 
they were from eah other. And yet, since on its own terms it is a claim 
to understand the wyotery of finite existence, to be rational we must give 
it as well a patient hearing. 
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BOOK III 


“(THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF CREATION 


wy ay 


"Tt is proper, prey ‘that I should begin with the 
first and most important head, that is, God the Creator, 
who made the heaven and the earth, and all things that are 
therein (whom these men blasphemously style the fruit of a 
defect), and to demonstrate that there is nothing either 
above Him or after Him; nor that, influenced by anyone, 
but of His own free will, He created all things, since He 
is the only God, the only Lord, the only Creator, the only 


Father, alone containing all things}. and Himself commanding 
all things into existence." 


Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 
Book II, Chap. 1, sec. l 
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BOOK III: THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF CREATION 


Introduction 


In the two preceding Books we have studied two very different types 
of metaphysical system. Despite the fact that each uses the analogy of 
feeling with which to understand reality, the diversity of their methods 
and of their principles of intelligibility and of reality are such that 
the universe ‘of the one, especially with regard to our problen, stands 
in the sharpest contrast to the universe of the other. In Bradley there 
is one existent whose unity is the meaning of all that there is, and the 
many which we experience are illusory as many because they are real only 
as the appearances of the One. In Whitehead there are many existents 
which are equally and finally real. Each of them is eeually all of then, 
each is the universe in 4 multiplicity of perspectives; so that none of 
them absorbs the reality of the others. Amidst this pluralistic process 
there is, however, one existent which, because of its preeminent position 


and unique character » gives an order of some sort and. theréfore actuality 


to these rising and perishing entities. It has little relation to the 
existence of the process itself, but it holds the sole hope for its mean- 
ing. Like the Platonic and gnostic demiurge, this god can only give form 
to the dynamic of process; he renders intelligible that which - other 
than and given to his own being. In effect, therefore, we may, with due 
Qualification, say that we have been reviewing two examples of an eternal 
contrast in the history of philosophy; the contrast between the pahbheist 
and the dualist, or, more accurately perhaps, between the monist and the 
pluralist. 

Despite this crucial difference of basic structure, there were, 
however, three characteristics which we found to be similar in these two 


philosophies. The first similarity concerned the character of their method- 
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ology: both of these philosophies in their differing ways sought to achieve 
intelligibility by a rational examination of general human experience. Al- 
though each of them had a very different view of the ‘given’ and a very 
different sense of the possibilities and results of a rational study of 
the given, each of them worked, so to speak, only with these ‘immanent’ 
tools: experience and reason. These immanent tools were for Bradley 
feeling and logic, and for Whitehead, feeling and the categories. In each 
case analysis begins wihh what each of us possesses, experience and 
reason; and, impelled by a faith that there is a final intelligibility, 
that analysis extends as far as it can, making coherent and rational all 
that can be so ordered by the mind. In this sense all philosophy is 
‘immanent’. As philosophy it can recognize as true only that which is 
validated by a ‘rational’ account of the ‘general experience’ of mankind, 
Its data must be potentially a part of the experience of everyone, and 

its principles must be acceptable to anyone who embarks upon the enter- 
prise of thought. Because is honor the philosopher can recognize no 
authority superior to these two ‘tools’, what the ‘philosopher’ can know 
must be continuous with the azea of general human experience and coherent 
with the principles of general human reason. For this reason a Deity who 
stands beyond nature and so beyond our general experience, and is there- 
fore not intelligible in terms of the categories which we use to interpret 
that general experience, is esséntially unknowable in philosophy. For in 
order to make of his human existence an intelligible order of which he 

pe be quite sure, the philosopher applies his own reason to his own 
general experience. And the result is that whatever lies outside that 
general experience is, as Whitehead said, irrelevant and unknowable. Thus 
in depending on that of which he feels he can be certain since it is his 
own, he confines himself within what we have called a ‘methodological 


immanence'. 
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A result of this methodological immanence is the secondséimilarity 
Soeasin the two philosophers we have studied: namely that each system 
reflects scsciiaiiiiine an ontological immanence. In neither system is there 
any factor relevant to the system 4s a whole which is not in the strictest 
continuity with the experience and reason of the philosopher. It is true, 
of course, that in Bradley's case the principle of intelligibility is 
transcendent to finite categories and so to finike understanding. Never- 
theless, even in his case, there is a substantial continuity between appear- 
ances and the absolute since the former are merely the adjectival facets 
of the latter. And in Whitehead this immanence is even more complete: 

God, as the principle of order and meaning, is subsumed completely under 
categories univocally applied to all entities, and he is only one factor 
in a larger cosmic whole which is process. In the one case the central ; 
principle is immanent because it is the substantial reality and the intel- 
ligible unity of the experience which the philosopher has; in the other 
case the principle of order is immanent because intelligibility is con- 
fined to a process which can be categorially understood by the mind of 

the philosopher. In neither case is there a principle of existence and 
meaning which is beyond the world order as known in general experience 

as @ whole; there is no Syensoenenee which is essentially beyond the 
continuity of experience and reason. 

Finally, there is a third similarity the blame for which we en- 
deavoured to lay at the door of the two types of immanence which we have 
just outlined. This third similarity was the final loss of intelligibility 
which we found to be characteristic of the systems of both Bradley and 
Whitehead. Again it is true that the kind of unintelligibility which 
was discovered differed characteristically in each case. It has » how- 
ever, been shown that in each case not only did the unintelligibility follow 


from the immanence or the continuity of the system and its principles, 
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but also that the type of unintelligibility was directly correlated with 
the type of immanence or continuity which the system iklustrated. Thus 

in Bradley appearances were so continuous with the absolute that, on 
the one hand, any independent meaning to them as finite appearances quite 
disappeared, and, on the other hand, the absolute itself became unknown 
and unknowable. In Whitehead, moreover, the principle of meaning was so 
jintiieeiee with the finite that it was itself surrounded by the same 
ultimate irrationality and so the same ambiguity that characterizes finite 
existence generally. While it is true, therefore, that in Whitehead there 
was a great deal of the kind of proximate intelligibility which can be 
derived from such a profound study of finitude, there could in this 


system be no answer to any of the problems of ultimate meaning, either 
religious or philosophical » which the system itself claimed to resolve. 
In the two diverse systems of continuity or immanence we, have studied, 
we have found fatal areas of unintelligibility directly correlated with 
their respective types of immanence. It is, therefore, on the basis of 


this negative result that we have concluded that to give a patient hearing 


to a doctrine that appeals to a principle of transcendence is a rational 
proceedure. In a sense it seems to be philosophically sound that we trans- 
cend philosophy in order to fulfil it. 

It is, then, the claim of this thesis that the fulfillment of 
philosophy lies beyond philosophy. And it is our further conviction that 
it is only in terms of the Christian ‘“Aoctrine of a transcendent creator 
God who reveals himself within history as the creator of all finitude that 
the full intelligibility which we have been seeking is to be found. The 
purpose of the third Book of our work is to understand and to validate this 
claim. 


If this claim is justified, namely that the fulfillment of philosophy 


lies beyond philosophy, then it would seem that a method and a conclusion 
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which are initially inadmissable in philosophy (i.e. beyond philosophy), 

must provide the ultimate intelligibility for which philosophy seeks (i.e. 
the fulfillment of philosophy). This implies that the ‘concepts’ involved 

in the doctrine we are discussing are the basis of this philosophical in- 
telligibility, while the methods by which those ‘concepts’ are derived are 
initially not respectable, philosophically. This is exactly the case. As 
we shall try to show, the doctrine of creation is the basis for a religious 
and metaphysical intelligibility of a higher order than are the systems we 
have been discussing. Nevertheless, this doctrine has its methodological 
basis in revelation, which could be admitted by philosophy to be intelligible 


only under extreme duress. In such a situation, therefore, it would seem 


wise to put our best foot forward, and in this case to discuss content be- 
fore we discuss methodology; other advantages from this proceedure will 
become apparent as we proceed. Thus without asking from where or how these 
ideas are derived - an important question, but one postponed - we shall dis- 
cuss the content and the implications of the theological idea of Creation. 
We shall, in other words, be doing what Farrer calls tanalysis!,~" or what 
Tillich, after Husserl, calls ‘phenomenological method'. * That is, we 
are trying to find out what it means ‘to think' the doctrine of cceukiun, 
what the concepts and ideas involved are, what other ideas they imply, 

and what their meaning and implications are beyond their own scope. Be- 
cause this is an essay on the relation of theology to metaphysics, we shall 
in this analysis concentrate on those aspects of the theological doctrine 
of creation which have metaphysical or ontological implications, and only 


in that context discuss the many other theological implications and meanings 


1. Farrer, A., Finite and Infinite, Westminster, Dacre Press, 1943, p.5. 

2. "It is the aim of the so-called phenomenological method to describe 
‘meanings’, disregarding, for the time being, the question of the 
reality to which they refer. The significance of this methodological 
approach is its demand that the meaning of a notion must be clarified 
and circumscribed before its validity can be determined, before it 


can be approved or rejected.” Tillich, P., System#i c Theology, 


Vol. I, p. 166. 
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of the doctrine. On the other hand, it will be a part of our purpose to re- 
late these concepts to two specific interests: namely to the kind of in- 


telligibility which metaphysics, and through it natural science, can bring 
to life, and secondly, to the kind of meaning which the Christian faith as 


a whole can provide. In this way we hope to validate our thesis that this 
theological doctrine can furnish the basis for a wider intelligibility than 
‘can a purely philosophical system. 

Finally, it will be clear as we progress that this doctrine kas 
been embedded in many different types of philosophical systems. It appears 
in the semi-Platonism of Augustine, in the Aristotelianism of Thomas and in 
the romantic semi-pantheism of Schleiermacher. Thus to try to study and 


analyze the philosophical categories per se which we shall encounter would 


carry us beyond our purpose and be of little value. We regard all these 
philosophical enterprises of theology as expressions in categorial terms 

of a thedlogical doctrine which lies behind them and which, however they may 
distort it, shines successfully through them. As we shall try to show, 
these philosophical categories are not the basis for the central concepts 


of the doctrine; those concepts find their source elsewhere than through 


these philosophical categories. Rather they are expressions, some of which 


are more successful than others, of an integral strain throughout doctrinal 
history, a strain.which is derived from Christian faith and ponteamnnas to 
it. Our purpose, therefore, in this analysis is to extract that basie 
theological strain which finds expression in these varying philosophical 
contexts. While, therefore, we are not concerned with writing a history 

of the doctrine, we shall be concerned with its historical manifestations 
as the sources within which we can find its basic meaning. In this pro- 
cess we shall use the philosophical categories of the men in question to 
‘illustrate that element of the idea itself which we are then discussing - 


but in each case it is the concept hehind the categories which is our 
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interest, and not the immediate historical expression. 
EHR * 
In the theological doctrine of creation, or as it has been called 
historically, the doctrine of creatio ex hihilo, there are three key notions 
which we shall elaborate in turn. It is these three notions which in our 


view give to this doctrine on the one hand its distinctive character, for 


in their terms we can see very clearly the radical contrast between the 


} idea of creation and its philosophical alternatives whether they be the 
monism of Bradley or the pluralism of Whitehead. And on the other hand, 
‘these three component parts of the idea of creation form the structural 
“basis for the width of intelligibility which we feel this doctrine to 
possess. Hence although there are a multitude of concepts included within 
the idea of creation, it is on these three notions that we shall concen- 
trate our interest. These notions, then, which together make up the idea 
of creation, are: (1) God is the source of all that there is; (2) finitude 
is dependent, yet real and good; and (3) creation is . relation between a 
self-sufficient reality and a real yet dependent reality which is to be 
understood in terms of the personal categories of ‘creative freedom’ or 
‘will’. 
Now it should be distinctly emphasized that at this level the 

doctrine of creation and so these three notions into which it has been 
divided are ‘theological’ and not ‘metaphysical’ notions. They are ‘'theo- 


logical" because these notions, so expressed, have their sources in the 
the | 


religious life of/Christian community, and because their meaning and sig- 
nificance are to be found in terms of the religious interests of the 
Christian faith. The ‘doctrine of creation’ can, of course, as in Thomisn, 
become a metaphysical notion; but as it is ieee used in the Church and 
in theology, it functions in a purely religious context. That is to say, 


' it has @ religious basis and its meanings and words are related to religious 
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and not metaphysical meanings and words. For Christians in general, and 


so for the theologian as well, this doctrine is relevant not to the meta- 
physical problem of being per se, but rather to the religious conceptions 
of the Glory, Power and Freedom of God, to the religious problems of the 
origin and éestiny of man's life, to the religious and moral claim which 
God has upon us as our Creator, and to the goodness and worthfulness of 
the natural and historical world in which we have been set. Thus initially 
the Christian notion that all things have been created by an act of God's 
7 will is a notion which is intelligible only within the categories, meanings 
and interests of religious discussion. 7 
That these ‘religious’ notions are not properly called ‘metaphysical' 
can be lad it we recall the demands of metaphysical method. In 
metaphysics each notion must be derived from the widest range of all possible 
experience, it must be defined in terms of experience available to anyone 
who embarks upon the entgrprise of thought, and it must be applicable to 
experience ef all types whatever. Theological ideas, on the contrary, are 
derived from and specifically related to the experience of a very special 
community, the Christian Church. Thus for a very intelligible reason 
the wurke and meanings of theology are not easily commensurable with the 
words and meanings of metaphysics: for example, the theological statement 
that "God in an act of freedom created the world in which we are set' is 
neither in language, categories or basic concepts simply relevant to a meta- 
physical analysis of the structural and dynamic aspects of the finite 


world. The methods by which these statements have been derived and the 


contexts in which they have intelligible meaning are very diverse, and 
so it is a serious mistake if the theological notion of creation is taken 


as a directly metaphysical statement. From this mistake there follows two 


equally unfortunate types of foolishness, that of the theologian who claims 
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that the theological doctrine of the creation is the sum and substance of 
valid metaphysics, and that of the metaphysician who seeks to delight him- 
self by showing what foolish metaphysics this theological statement is. 
This lack of contact in language » relevant evidence and interest 
between metaphysics and theology is apt, moreover, to cause some unneces* 
sary misundetstandings between the two disciplines. On the one hand, the 
theologian becomes impatient with the "bloodless' categories inevitably 
derivative from a general empirical analysis because they have such nega- 
tive religious implications; for any theological notion must have direct 
or indirect religious interest and relevance. He thinks ofthese impersonal 
categories in relation to his own interest in God, and declares without 


further thought that metaphysics is ‘idolatry’, forgetting that in rela- 


tion to its own proper subject, namely the empirical analysis of the 
natural world of our experience, ‘hese categories are eminently appropriate. 
On the other hand, the metaphysician finds himself scornful of the theo- 
logical enterprise because in most cases its words and | categories do not 


conform to the rigomous demands of metaphysical method. If a category 


or an idea is to be intelligible in a metaphysical context, its referrent 

must be empirically locatable or intelligible in some specific sense, and 

the use of that word or idea must be coherently defined in terms of a care- 

ful and exhaustive analysis of general experience. Thus when the meta- . 
physician hears the theologian using the words 'God", ‘create’, ‘spirit', 
‘will', ‘nature’, etc. outside the ~iiaine of such an empirical and co- 

herent analysis, he rightly feels these words to be ‘unintelligible’ as 

he understands intelligibility. For only when each of these words has 

been defined within the context of such an aiimlysis of general experience 

will they be metaphysical words and intelligible to the esheiitats ian. 


He forgets, of course, that the criteria and interests of theology are 
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not those of metaphysics, and that its words and categories can be completely 


intelligible in its own context even if they seem not to be so in his. Mean- 
while, theologians too should recognize these different contexts of discussion, 
and not be surprised when the metaphysician questions the meaningfulness of 
his statements because their referents are not discernible in common exper- 
jence. This is a valid question in a philosophical context, and theology 
should be clear that its own affirmations make no claim to enter directly 

and immediately into that context. 

It is, however, equally clear that the three notions which we have 
said were central ‘to the theblociont doctrine of creation have important and 
startling metaphysical implications. We can appreciate these metaphysical 
implications if we consider two facts. First, although the doctrine of 
creation as a theological doctrine is not derived from general experience, 

_ nevertheless if the doctrine be true, it must have some reference to gen- 
eral experience. If God has created and is preserving all that is, then God's 
activity is extremly important, not to say basic, for all aspects of exper- 
lence whatever. As Creator, God has a much wider relevance than merely the 
interests and concerns of the relatively small community of Christians. 

The moment, therefore, that Christians, on the basis of their religious life, 
proclaim that God 'is the maker of heaven and earth', they are establishing 
irrevocable relations of some sort with the eeteeiiniines whose task it is 
to make an ehedvieal nea coherent analysis of ‘heaven and earth’. Theo- | 
logians should, therefore, recognize their agreement with a metaphysician 
such as Whitehead that God, if he be at ell, is a necessary and pervasive 
factor in all being and therefore in some rélation to all oxperianine; 

their disagreements would appear whan the issues of the knowledge and so 

the understanding of that God were raised. Nevertheless, it is clear that 


the theological doctrine of creation is ‘metaphysical’ in this sense, that 
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it proposes notions which are very relevant, and if true, crucial, to an 
analysis of general experience. 

Secondly, since this theological doctrine has an implicit relevance 
to the task of metaphysics, its notions are very apt to lead not only to the 
misunderstanding already mentioned but also ra a conflict with the results of 
metaphysical analysis. This conflict is intelligible because as we have 


e - geen the subject-matters of the two disciplines a®@ this issue in some res- 


pects overlap, and yet their methods of approach are very diverse. These 

two disciplines approach the totality of experience from, so to speak, 
opposite ends, and so long as each method is aiming at a total intelligibility 
solsuiinn to its own lights, their results are almost bound to be in conflict. 
The metaphysician finds an ultimate principle through an analysis of the 
generic traits of experience and so of existence; that principle is there- 
fore abstract, impersonal, and, as we have shown, immanent in character. 

The theologian, on the other hand, views the created weit tee light of 

its Creator whom he knows in the personal depth of religious faith; that 
world and its relation to its creator is, therefore, not explicated in the 
methodical, universal and immenent categories of empirical analysis, but 


is illuminated for religion with regard to tts ultimate transcendent 


4 


origin and meaning. Thus each side is apt to feel that the aims and re- fs 


sults of the other are invalid and relatively fruitless. Now it may be true that 
this conflict is, perhaps, inevitable so long as each discipline retains the 
final supremacy of its own method; but the complete mutual antagonism with 
| which we are currently familiar is harmful to both enterprises, and it is 
hoped that this cessay may help to point out some possibilities for 4 new 
kind of partnership by showing the positive elements as well as the limits 
of each discipline. 


The conflict between theology and metaphysics is, however, revelatory 
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not only of the diversity of their approaches to the problem of intelli- 
gibility, but even more of their mutual relevance to each other. For 


there can be conflict only when the same issue is divergently interpreted; 


diversity must find a common ground in order to exist as diversity at all. 
Theology and metaphysics, then, have mutual relevance because many of the 
results of metaphysical thought are in striking contrast to the notions of 
theology. In order to appreciate this contrast we have only to think of 
the position of God in relation to creativity in Whitehead, and of the 

- relation of appearance to the Absolute in Bradley, and to compare them 

| with the doctrine of creation, For, as we have seen, two of the key notions 


of that doctrine are on the one hand that God is the source of all that 


there is, and on the other that finite being is real, not identical with 
God and good. Thus on each important ontologocial issue, this ‘unmeta- 
physical’ theological doctrine proposes notions which are in direct con- 
flict with notions elucidated by the metaphysical systems we have ii 
discussing. Furthermore, it is a fact of experience that the Christian, 
from purely theological motives and on purely theological grounds, finds 
himself saying ‘No‘* to any form of dualism or of pantheism alike, and to 
many other metaphysical ‘schools’ » because he sees that these philosophies 


make impossible certain deep affirmations about the structure of reality 


which he as a Christian takes to be true.-° The invalid’ conclusion which 
is often drawn as a resultof this experienced conflict is that metaphysics 
as a whole is ‘idolatry’. The valid conclusion is that although in none 


of this is the Christian necessarily being a metaphysician, it is plain 


1. A good example of this is Gustaf Aulen, who would be dismayed to 
find himself in any way involved in making ‘metaphysical' ‘state- 

a ments, and yet who, on strictly theological grounds, defends the 
faith against dualism and pantheism. Cf. Aulen, G., The Faith of 


the Christian Church, Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 1948, 
PPs- 47, 95-6, 18) 6. 
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that theology and metaphysics are mutually relevant since certain metaphysical 
notions can apparently so conflict with theological notions as to endanger the 
valid expressions of the Christian faith. 

It follows, therefore, that although the doctrine of creation is 

not directly a metaphysical doctrine, it chearly has important relevance 

ot some sort to metaphysics. And secondly, it follows that these points of 
relevance are obviously points of extreme theological importance, else the 
Christian would not be interested in defending them against opposing meta- . 
physical views. This paradoxical situation, then, provides us with the 

theme of our work, namely to elucidate in the first part those aspects of 


the theological doctrine of creatio ex nihilo which have ontological signi- 


ficance and to show their fundamental importance to the affirmations of 
the faith, and in the second part to relate specifically these aspects to 
theology and to metaphysics with regard to methodological considerations. 
We shall, therefore, first ask ourselves what in the field of mene es 
this theological doctrine is saying and why, religiously, these statements 
are important, and secondly we shall ask ourselves about the sources of this 
doctrine and its relation to the aims of philosophy. 

It is, I think clear from all that we have said concerning this 
doctrine, its fundamental importance for theology and its indirect but 


vital connection with metaphysics, that we do not regard creation ex nihi- 


io as in essence a theory about the spatial and temporal origin of the 


universe. That this doctrine may, rightly or wrongly, be considered to 
have implications with regard to a temporal origin of the world, we shall 
not deny; in fact we shall discuss these implications when we take up the 
Question of the Absolute Beginning. It is, however, a presupposition 

of our whole discussion that the central meaning of the doctrine concerns 
itself with fundamental ontological problems ‘rather than with questions 


of how or when the world came into being. The latter issues are surely 
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the proper subject matter for the sciences of astronomy, physics and geo- 


logy, and with their detailed findings theology has nothing to do. From a 


theological viewpoint such findings would be a description of how God created 
the world, of which theology claims to know nothing specifically and in which 
it has little direct concern. What theology does claim to know is that God 
created the verlé, and its paramount interest is to elaborate the conclusions 
important for Christian faith from that ultimately significant affirmation. 

~ In a. the doctrine of creation is of vital importance for Christian 
faith and for philosophy alike for two reasons. In the first place this doc- 
trine provides in theology the indispensable ontological framework within <ditulh 
the faith can be expressed. The doctrine of creatiog is the fundamental 
affirmation in ontology, i.e. concerning the nature of existence, which the 
Christian faith makes; it expresses the basic relation between God and the 
world within which the expression of the gospel of redemption is possible. 
Without that basic ontological relation, the Christian faith loses its own 


essential meaning so that this doctrine in the ‘order of being’ if not in the 


‘order of knowledge’, is the fundamental doctrine about God. And secondly, 

it is that Deatuitian in theology which provides the most important relation of 
theology to philosophy. For although it is true that the idea of creation 
has ontological implications — w%late it negatively to many types of 
purely metaphysical systems, these same implications also enable it to provide 
in fuller measure the kind of intelligibility at which metaphysics aims. 


Thus creatio ex nihtlo is not a ‘theory about the origin of the world." , 


It is an affirmation necessary to Christian faith and to metaphysical intelli- 


gibility alike. How this is possible we hope to show in the following. 


1. Cf. Schleiermacher, F., The Christian Faith, (eds. H. R. Mackin- 
tosh and J.S. Stewart), Edinburgh, T. . Clark, 1928, pps. 
142-3. Let us recall also Prof. Tillich's remark: “The doctrine 
of creation is not the story of an event which took place ‘once 
upon & time’. It is the basic description of the relation between 
God and the world.” Tillich, P., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 252. 
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PART I : THE CONTENT OF THE IDEA OF CREATION 
Chapter I: God is the Source of all That Is 
If among all the many facets of meaning which are involved in the 

doctrine of creation, one were to pick out the most pervasive historically 
and the most important in its results both religious and ontological, there 
is no doubt that the choice would inevitably be the following assertion: 
God is the source of all that there is. The primary meaning of the doctrine 
of creation, therefore, is that all that exists exists solely by the power 
of God, so that all that is is dependent for its reality and being upon God. 
This notion is implied in the Jewish sc¥iptures, was accepted as fundamental 
by the first Christians » and expressed in their first attempts to make their 
new faith coherent: And, as the Nicene Creed shows, it has been in Christian 
history the first word that is said about God when Christians begin to try 
to explicate what they know of him: "We believe in one God, the Father All- 
Sovereign, the maker of all things visible and invisible”. In fact a good 
case could be made on historical grounds that this assertion forms a primary 
part of the content of the Christian idea of God, i.e. that what Christianity 
means by 'divinity' or 'Godhead' is precisely the power to create or to bring 
into existence. As the following quotations show, the word 'God' in the history of 


Christian thought stands. primarily for that power by which things are, and 


1. Grant, F.C.,An Introduction to New Testament Thought, New York 
Abingdon- Cokesbury, 1950, p.115. Of. also, Bethune-Baker, J.F., 
An Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine, London, 

: Methuen and Co., 1951, 9th Edition, p.1l. 

2. Cf. the statements of Irenaeus, Tertullian and Origen on the con- 
tents of the Apostolic faith and teaching: "These have all declared 

t to us that there is one God, Creator of heaven and earth, announ- 
ced by the law and the prophets.. "Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 

Book III, Chap.1:2. "Now with regard to this rule of faith. . 

it is, you must know, that which prescribes the belief that there 

is one only God, and that He is none other than the Creator of the 

world, who produced all things out of nothing through His ow 

Word. . "Tertullian, On Prescription Against Heretics, Chap.XIII. 

"The particular points clearly established in the teaching of the 

apostles are as follows: First, that there is one God, who created 

and arranged all things, and who, when nothing existed, called all 

things into being. . "Origen, De Principiis, Preface, 4. The im- 

portance of this primary and pivotal article of the apostolic teach- 

ing in the early struggle with gnosticism and the firmmess with | 

which it was held by the early Church is evidenced in these early 
theologians. 
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meaning is given to the phrase ‘Christ is divine’ by identifying him with 
the creative power of the Logos. To say, therefore, that God is the source of 
all that there is, is, in Christian thought, merely to explicate further 


what is already connoted by the term 'God'. God is God only as the creator, 
i.e., only as the source from which all things derive their existence: 


"For the invds ible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
His eternal power and Godhead.” Romans 1:19. 


"For though there be that called gods . . But to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things and we in Him; and one Lord Jesus, 
by whom are all things and we by Him.” I Cor. 8:5-6. 


"It is proper, then, that I should begin with the first and most 
important head, that is, God the Creator, who made the heaven and 
the earth, and all things that are therein .. , and to demonstrate 
that there is nothing either above Him or after Him; nor that influ- 
enced by anyone, but of His own free will, He created all things, 
since He is the only God, the only Lord, the only Creator, the only 
Father, alone containing all things, and Himself commanding all things 
into existence." Irenaeus Le 


"That all things were created by God, and that there is no 
creature which exists but has derived from Him its being, is establi- 
shed from many declarations of Scripture." Origen 2. 


"Of all things that are He is the Creator, of whom, by whom, in 
whom, are all things (Rom. xi,36) that is, the immutable first cause, 
immutable wisdom, immutable charity, one true and perfect God; who 
never was not, never will not be, never has been other, never will 
be either." Augustine 

"I answer that, This name, WHO IS, is the most proper name of 
God for three reasons. . Now by any other name some mode of substance 
is expressed determinately, whereas this name, HE WHO IS determines 
no mode of being, but is realted indeterminately to all; and that is 
why it names the infinite ocean of substance." Thomas }. 


"We must consider . . also the emanation of all being from the 
universal cause, which is God; and this emanation we designate by the 
name of creation. . Hence is the emanation of the whole uni- 


1. Irenaeus, Against Heresies, Book II, chap. 1:1. 

e. Origen, De Principiis, Book I, dhap. 3, sec. 3. 

3. Augustine, De quant. an. xxxiv,77. Quoted in Przywara, E. (ed.), 
An Amgustine Synthesis, London, Sheed and Ward, 1945, p.106. 

4. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, Q. 13, a. 11.(All quotations from 
the Summa Theologica are taken from The Basic Writings of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, ed. Pegis, A.C., New York Random House 1945.) 
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versal being from the first principle be considered, it is impossible 
that any being be presupposed to this emanation.” Thomas 1. 


"The meaning of Moses, therefore, in all simplicity, is this - 
That all things which now exist were created of God.” Luther 2. 


"for this is what I assert and maintain, that God, when he works 
without the confines of the grace of his spirit, worketh all in all, 
| even in the wicked; seeing that he, the alone maker of all things, 
x doth also alone move, drive, and carry away all things, by the 
motion of his onmmipotency." Luther 3. 


\ "For this, as I have elsewhere observed, though not ,the principle, 

E is yet, in the order of nature, the first lesson of faith, to remember 
that, whithersoever we turn our eyes, all the things which we behold 
are the works of God. . Thence we shall learn that God, by the power 
of His Word and Spirit, created out of nothing the heaven and the | 
earth; ~~ from them he produced all things, animate and inanimate.” 
Calvin 


"How great, then, must be our stupidity, if we perceive not this 
passage (John V,18) to be a plain assertion of His (Christ's) divinity: 
To pregpide over the world by his almighty providence, and to govern 
all things by the nod of his own power, (which the Apostle attributes 
to him)(Heb. 1,3) beglongs exclusively to the Creator." Calvin 5. 


Quotations on this theme from the history of Christian thought 
could be multiplied indefinitely. It seems to be generally agreed that included 
as a vital element in the idea of God which Christianity holds,in.fact almost 
the central connotation of the term ‘divinity’, is the notion that God is the 


creator or the source of all existence of whatever sor’: This notion, therefore 


we shall take to be the first primary meaning of the doctrine of creation, and 
from it we shall attempt to draw out many of the ontological and religious 


affirmations essential to that doctrine. 


1. Thomas, SH, I., Q. 45, a. i. 3 

e. Luther, M., The Creation: A Commentary on the First Five Chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. Trandated by Henry Cole, Edinburgh, T. 

and T, Clark, 1858, p. 27. 

3. Luther, M.,On the Bondage of the Will, Translated by E.T. Vaughan, 
London, T. Hamilton, 1823, pps. 373-4. Let us note that Luther 
acutely adds that God must so work in all lest he ‘cease to be God!’ 
or be a ‘ridiculous God'. Ibid.-pps. 276 and 291. ) 

4, Calvin, J.,Institutes of the Christian Religion, Translated by 
John Allen, Seventh American Edition, Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1936, Vol. I, p. 198. 

yr Ibid., De 152. 

6. Harnack's remark that ‘every God who is not that (the Creator) is 
@& phantom’ and ‘it is the extremest plasphemy to degrade God the 
Creator’ is evidence from a great historian of Christian thought of 


: the centrality of this doctrine. Harnack,A.,History of Do 
/ Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1905, Vol. IT, pps. 
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If we now recall our discussion of Bradley and Whitehead, we see at 
aa the importance of this affirmation with regard to ontology. To affirm 
that God is the Gretter is clearly to affirm that God is the principle of 
reality or of existence. On this score, then, Christian faith has a pro- 
visionally similar structure to that of the philosophy of Bradley, where the 
Absolute is the reality of all appearances. It is, however, equally clear 
that Christian faith on this issue is in the sharpest contrast to the philo- 


sophy of Whitehead, where, as we remember, "God" was the principle of order 


in Process, but, as the ‘primordial creature', “God' had no bearing whatso- 
ever on the existence of the process itself. Whereas in Whitehead the ‘'ex- 
sistence' of each actual entity was detived from the category of creativity, 
in Christian faith, as the Apologists insisted so pointedly, God is the source 
of ‘creativity’ as well as of form, for everything that is comes from hin. 

z Thus God is not one among other principles in a larger whole which is Process, 
but the fount from which every aspect of process or the world proceeds. 
And, as we shall see, this basic difference in the position of God leads to a 
fundamental difference in ontological structure in the two ways of thought. 
The doctrine of creation may be a theological doctrine with thesia’ 
sources and language, but it has repercussions in the field of ontology and 
even of metaphysical speculation per se which it can never safely avoid. 

| If the doctrine of creation means primarily that God is the source 

of all that there is, then we can understand now something further about 
the act of creation: we can now understand what creation ‘does’. Certainly, 
for example » we can ae longer say that creation is formation or ‘making’, 
for to form or to mké is to give a given material a new shape or order. 
The whole meaning of this action of human art depends a the pre-existence 
of the material which is formed. But » as we have found, God as creator is 


the source of all there is, and so, as we shall see, he is the source of 


matter as well as of form. Creation, therefore, is not merely the ‘primitive’ 
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projection of the analogy of art or of ‘making’ on to the cosmos itself. 
On the contrary it is an act with no anthropomorphic character whatsoever; 
for if God is the source of all that there is, he is the source of the 
material as well as the formal principles so that creation is an act totally 
different from any sttituaty comparable human acts 

To create, therefore, cannot be represented as the application of 
one contrary, form, to another contrary, matter, for God as creator is the 
source of all contrasts, of all that there is. Thus eteissii is not a 
vehation between any of the contraries of precéas.as in Whitehead, a new 


union of creativity and order, of passage and permanence. Since God creates 


each of the polar principles of existence, his creative act can be character- 


ized specifically by mo one of theml The creative act, on the contrary, 


r\ 
must be one which, rather than conferring one aspect of existence upon 


another aspect, confers something that lies behind all the aspects, factors 
or categories that can be analyzed out of an existing. thing. Thus creation 
is the bringing of the total created thing in all its aspects into existence 
itself. It is the act by which something is brought from non-being to being 
since, as Augustine and Thomas both say, : while every other catagory has a 
contrary which God has also created, the only contrary of being is nai-tinioet 
If God is truly the source of all that there is, of all the polar opposites 
of being, then that act which characterizes his primary relation to all his 
creatures is an act in which he gives them being, in which he calls forthe 
their existence out of nonpbeing. Creatio ex nihilo expresses primarily 
this facet of the Christian view of creation, namely that to create means 


to being into existence out of nothingness. 


1. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, Book XII, Chap. 2 (All quotations from 
De Civitate Dei, henceforth 'D.C.D'., come from The Basic Writings of 
Saint Augustine, Oates,W.J.(ed.),New York,Random House, 1945,Vol.II. 
The reference from Thomas can be found in the SiT,, I., Q. 25, 4.3. 
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Things are because of creation; that they are such and such is also an 


aspect of their creation, but not the essential aspect since creation is | 


not primarily formation. The category of thought, therefore, by which we 


can, if it is at all possible, think what it means to create or to be created, 

is the category of existence, the category which expresses that things are 

rather than are not, that they are in the realm of being rather than of non- 
4 being. 
of form upon matter; let us note some examples of this fundamental understanding 


Creation is the evocation or donation of being, not the imposition 


of our doctrine: 


"While men indeed cannot make anything out of nothing, but only 
out of matter already existing, yet God is in this point preeminently 
superior to men, that He Himself called into being the substance of 
His creation when previously it had no existence.” Irenaeus 1. 


"That all things were created by God. . is established from many 
declarations of Scripture; those assertions being refuted or rejected 
which are falsely alleged by some respecting the existence either of 
a matter co-eternal with God, or of unbegotten souls, in which they 
would have it that God implanted not so much the power of existence, 
as equality and order.” Origen 26 


"But creation is the production of a thing in its entire sub- 
stance, without presupposing anything, either created or uncreated.” 
Thomas 36 


"Whereas other agents are the causes, not of being simply, but 
of being this, for example of being 4 man, or of being white. But 
being simply is caused by creation which presupposes nothing, since 
nothing can preexist outside being simply. By other makings this 
or such a being is made: because this or such a being is made from 
an already being. Therefore is God's proper action," 
Thomas 


And from modern Thomist literature we find the following two excellent 
definitions of creation: 


"The relation that obtains between the self-existent God and the 
world whose existence is completely dependent upon his will is thus 
absolutely unique; it has, therefore, a special name, which is creation. . 
It is l&terally making out of nothing where ‘nothing’ is not some kind 
of Urgrund or formless prime matter co-eternal with God, as much Greek 
philosophy taught, but the entire nonpexistence of the thing. . 


1. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book II, chap. 10, sec. 4. 
2. Origen, op. cit., Book I, chap. 3. 
3. Thomas, SvT., I., OQ. 65, Be 3. 
4, Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles, London, Burns Oates and Washbourne 
Ltd., 1923, Second Book, Chap. XXI, p. 3c. 
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Creation is the calling into existence of the being itself, not merely 
the imposition of new qualities upon it; it is therefore the act of one 
who is Pure Being and of no one else, and this is why there is nothing 
which we can do which is precisely like it.” l. 


"The mode in which every created thing issues from its universal 
cause - which is God - goes by the name of creation. . We speak of 
creation whenever something which was not, begins to be. In other 
words, there is creation wherever a transition occurs, from non-being 
to being, in other words from nothingness to being. Applying this 
notion to all existing things, we may say that creation, which is the 
emanation of all being, consists in the act whereby all things pass from 
non-being or nothingness to being. . This is the meaning of the expression 
that God created the world from nothing. But it is important to note 
that in this assertion the preposition ‘from’ signifies in no way the 
material cause; it means simply a sequence. . ‘Creation from nothing’ 
in short means, ‘not creating from something’. This expression, far 
from putting matter at the beginning of things, systematically excludes 
congeivable matter.” 2. 


Although the Thomists are quite right in claiming that in Thomas 
this relation of the category of existenceto the underlying meaning of the 


doctrine of creation found its most complete expression, it must not be 
thought that we are here merely citing a portion of Thomist philosophy. As 
the above quotations from Irenaeus and Origen show, the same point has been 
classically formulated in the Patristic authors. And furthermore, this re- 
lation between the category of existence and creation has been expressed in 
a negative form by the almost universal assertion that God created matter as 
well as form. Every theologian in the within tradition except on’ firnly 
denied that there could be any factor or element in the existence of natural 
things which did not come from God since their common assumption was that God 
created both matter and form. Thus all of them agree implicity that the de- 
terming feature of creation is not the passage from being unformed to being 


formed, but from not-being to being. 


0 on, Fei He Who Is, London, Longman's, Green and Co. 1948, 
pps. 9/-0. | 

2. Gilson, E., The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tr. by E. Bul- 

+ lough, Cambridge, W. er ons, » Pel3c. 

3. The exception is Justin Martyr, who apparently held that creation 
involves the formation of uncreated matter: "And we have been 
taught that He im the beginning did of His goodness, for man's sake 
create all things out of unformed matter. . " Justin, First Apology, 
Chap. X; of. also Chap. LIX where Justin ascribes the Platonic 
doctrine to "borrowing from Moses’. 
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It is, however, true that it is the Thomist distinction between essence 
and existence which expresses most clearly this new category of thinking, 
namely that of texistence' , which the doctrine of creation so cleatky implies. 
os classical Greek thought the complete analysis of a natural entity had been 
in terms of its form, or definition, and the matter out of which it was com- 
posed. If, however, all of these factors constituent of the thing have 
themselves been created out of non-being, then there is a new contrast re- 
vealed, namely that between the existence of this totality of ‘essence’ and 
its non-existence, between its being and its non-being. Thus in Thomist 


thought a substance or a thing is now constituted not only by its form 


and matter, but even more centrally by its essence and its existence. The 


existence of first actuality of a thing, then, refers to one pole of this 
new contrast between existence and non-existence, namely to that being which 
has been conferred upon its essence as a result of creation, to the fact 


that as an individual thing it has been called into existence from n@n-existence: 


1. We use the word 'new' because this category was new in the world 
of classical Greek thought. However, this writer has grave doubts 
about the accuracy of the common Thomist claim that the notion of 
God as being and as the infinite came solely through Biblical 
revelation and its subsequent thought; that is, that God as the 
principle of existence itself, as the infinite first term in the 
scale of being, is a purely Christian notion. It would seem that 
the strength of Neoplatonism, however much influenced by Philo, 
might cast doubt on this thesis. But surely the great Inddan 
systems of Hindu and Mahayana philosophy render it extremely 
dubious. For there we find philosophies based upon the conception 
of the divine as the ground of existence, as the infinte source 
of all finite things. We even find in the Katha Upanishad, sixth 
valli, verses 12-3, the name ‘He Who Is‘ applied to the divine | 
ground, a name which according to some Thomists was revealed only 
to Moses at Sinai. For these Thomist claims, cf. Gilson,E. The 


Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
1936, Chaps. 3,4; Gilson, E., God and Philosophy, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1941; and Mascall, E.L., Existence and Analogy, 
London, Longman's Green and Co., 1949, Chaps. 1,3, and 4. For 
the reference to the Katha Upanishad, ¢f-Hume, R.E., translator, 


The Thirteen Principle ishads, London,Oxford University, Press, 
19e1, Pe 360. 
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"His (Thomas') basic theme is not that essences or substances 
are composed of matter and form, but that actual beings (what he calls 
entia) are composed of essence and existence." 1. 


"Therefore, being must be compared to essence, if the latter is 
distinct from it, as actuality to potentiality.” 2. 


‘ ‘In the category of ‘existence’, implied inevitably by any philoso- 
phic explication of the idea of creation, we have, therefore, found an 
liustration in Christian philosophy of what oe have stated to be the 
peculiar result of the creative act: namely the donation of existence, the 
evocation of the substance or essence into existence. In other words, with 
the introduction of 4 notion of creation whereby the existence per s@ of 
each entity and of the whole eeuues is derived from the power and will of 

God, then at once there is achieved the basis for the categorization of the 

problem of existence itself in philosophical terms and the new hope that 
this ultimate puzzle may be made intelligible as it never had before. And 
it was this new intelligibility and meaning with regard to the 'given' 
nature of finite existence as a whole which, as we shall repeatedly see, 
conquered the ‘tragic’ sense of existence which bore down so heavily ni 
the pagan classical world precedent to the Christian revelation. Thus this 
is the precise point at which the doctrine of creation, by providing the oe. 

basis for the intelligibility of existence per se, atichenil the pessimism 
of the ancient world concerning existence into the optimism about the in- 
telligibility and goodness of things which the modern world takes so much 

for granted. 

Our point. is,therefore,that this new category or dimension of 

finite being, which the doctrine of creation both reveals and makes a 

possible object of thought, is on the oneland impossible for an teins’ 


philosophy such as Whitehead illustrates, and on the other is the only 


1. Mascall, He Who Is, p.48. 

2. Thomas, S.T., I., Q. 3, a. 4. For the full discussion of this 
new category of ‘existence’ in Thomistic philosophy and its relation 
to the category of essence, of. Summa Contra Gentiles, Book II, 


section 54. 
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basis for intelligibility as to the final nature of things. In a philosophy 
that makes an analysis of what is ‘given’ and derives all its categories of 


thought therefrom, the question of the existence or the being of the entity 


is not a fundapental question, for ‘existence’ or 'being' is exactly that 
which is Siniatink by the word ‘given’, namely the fact that the entity in 
question is a part of the totality of experience. The categorges derived 
in such a philosophy are derived solely by an analysis of what is given 

as existing. These categories, therefore, are by their nature excluded from 
concern with the problem of givenness itself, of why it is, or where it ul- 
SSusheke comes from. What these categories can validly concern themselves 
with are the relations between the elements that are found in that given; 
they can validly deal only with the internal relations of the system of the 
given as a whole. If in this situation we ask why the entity is, the only 
answer to the question can be that it is created out of other given factors 
or entities; this was exactly Whitehead's doctrine of creation, and it is 
enaveteiay the neltiite of any fundamentally naturalistic approach to in- 
telligibility. And if in such a philosophy we ask why the whole complex is 
‘given', we have, as we saw, come to the end of an empirical philosophy. In 
order to maintain the empirical integrity of our enterprise and to preserve 
the contingency of the given, we can at this point only say that as far as 
our total understanding is concerned, this total givenness is quite ir- 
rational and arbitrary. Thus in an ‘empirical’ philosophy each entity has 
at the base of its existence an ultimately irrational factor; there can be 
absolutely no reasm why it is because there can be absolutely no reason why 
the whole complex, out of which it arose » is. Existence is presupposed, for 
givenness is taken as the total object of analysis, and so no questions can 


be asked or answered about the rationality of existence itself. We saw 


clearly the threat which this ultimate irrationality had for the frail 
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structure of meaning which Whitehead had tried to build on this basis. As. 
irrationally element among others, neither to the 
other factors nor to the process itself, God had no ability, nor was it at 
all clear that he fhad the will, to provide a ‘meaning’ for existence. It 
is clear, then, that if there is to be any resolution to the problem of ex- 
istence iteself, thought must be able to speak about and in some measure to 
understand some paater which is transcendent to the given and from which 
source the given comes. As we may recall, Bradley realized this necessity 
in order to mke the given intelligible, and he sought to describe and to 


understand by philosophy alone an Absolute in which the puzzles of the ‘piven' 


might be resolved. Our analysis ofthis effort, however, showed that as far 
as philosophical method is concerned, the empiricists seem to be right, 
namely that philosophy cannot describe and comprehend a transcendent factor, 
but must remain entirely withing the terms of the ahaha For as we also 
recall, Bradley finally could say nothing about the transcendent he had tried 
so hard to find, so that the problem of existence and its meaning remained 
as dark as before. 

In @ Christiam-universe, however, each thing in its totality has 
— given its existence by God. Thus its intelligibility is not contain- 
ed solely in the discernable factors that constitutes its substance or 
nature, i.e. those factors or categories of which it is composed and 


its reaations to all other finite existents. It also possesses an intelli- 


1. Of. Erich Frank's remark on a different issue but still relevant 
to the inability of empirical philosophy to reach beyond the given 
and so to its consequent embarrassment when it seeks to transcend 
the totality of the given: "Thus the modern philosopher can never 
cogently prove the existence of a God beyond this world. . to him 
who has no faith. How should he be able to do so, since human 
“reason, in his opinion, is only the formal faculty of clarifying 
a given and clearly perceptible content and of reducing it o) 
to general abstract idea. . But if human reason tries to transcend 
the limits of the perceptible world or of mathematics < as it i 
must do in philopophy - its thinking is bound to get Ze. 
in contradictions.” Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and 


Religious Truth, New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, p.38. 
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gible relation to its creator whereby this whole complex of categories 


and factors are held in being. Its 'givenness' is its createdness 

by God, and thus in this new context the question 'why' it was given, 
why it and that totality of which it is a part are at all, has 
become an intelligible question. Each entity, therefore, has at | 


the base of its being not an irrationality but an intelligible 


category so that with this doctrine the possibility of meaning has 


been extended infinitely to the very ground of existence itself. 


As we have noted, there were several expressions of this new dimen- 
sion of rationality in the categories of Thémistic philosophy: each 
entity has an ‘existence’ as well as an ‘essence’, a ‘first actuality’ 
as well as a ‘second actuality’, it is ‘erteeiian caused’ as well as 
"secondarily cause’. In each of these pairs of categories the first 


term represents the relation of the creator to the creature and so 


the basic new relation which the doctrine of creation brought to each 
thing. For in-a created universe the existénce of each entity is not 
related to an eternal irrationality out of which no sense can be made 
at all. On the contrary its being as a hake. in all its various 

forms comprised in the categories of ‘secondary actuality’, 
and ‘secondary causality’, is itself, as an ‘existence’ with a ‘first 
actuality’ ‘primarily caused' by God, related beyond itself to the 
very fount of intelligibility and meaning through its creation by God. 
In the sense, therefore, that in Christianity it is God in his creative 


act who lies at the base of the ‘'givenness' of things, expressed now 
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in terms of their existence and being, Christian faith answers the question 


1. 
which to Whitehead lay beyond the limit of rationality. 


Thus we have come to the following conclusion: as creator, God is 
the principle of the reality of all that there is, and because he is such 
& principle, therefore he is also the principle of the intelligibility 
of existence. And further, we have concluded that the possibjlity of 
finding an ultimate meaning of existence, either as a whole or with regard 
to its parts taken individually, depends upon there being just such a 
final, transcendent ground of all existence - for without such a trans- 


cendent ground, existence is merely givenness, which as we found is 
itself expressable only as irrationality. Thus as Creator, God in Christ- 
ian faith combines the functions of the principle of reality and of in- 
telligibility. As we saw, the same combination of basic principles was 
characteristic of Bradley's monism as well; it is, therefore, in terms 


of a further definition (a) of the relation of God as the ground of 


1. We shall later define more closely how Christian faith answers 
this question of the rationality of existence, i.e. how it claims 
to know God's will in creation which is‘here the key to what is 
irrational in other systems. At this point, however, it 
would be well to say that in disputing the naturalist claim 
that existence itself is finally unintelligible, Christian 
faith is not thereby allying itself with the rationalists 
who believe that existence is ultimately intelligible to 
natural reason and so to speculative philosophy. The 
effort of rationalism to derive concrete existence from 
the self-evident truths of reason has, as Lovejoy has shown, 
been a failure. With this point, although Lovejoy does not 
seem to realize it, Christianity is in full agreement, for 
to the Christian faith the purposes and ways of God are 
not self-evident to reason but must be reyealed to men, 
partly through creation and so through the empirical 
study thereof, but fundamentally through the history «— 
of revelation. On this point see the further discussion 
of.creation and the empirical scientific method, Chapter lV, 
below. On the general failure of the rationalistic effort, 


of. Lovejoy, A.O., The Great Chaim of Being, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1940. 
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that the full scope and meaning of the intelligibility which the Chrisitan 


faith claims to offer can become clear. Meanwhile it is plain that 
creation concerns the existence of the entity in all its factors and 
aspects, and that God as the creator is the source of this complete total- 
ity. Two important affirmations with regard to the nature of God follow 
from this; we shall now proceed to: elucidate these implications of this 
primary meaning of the doctrine of creation. 


EE 


It follows from the discussion which we have just eleboreted that 


God as creator is a transcendent principle with regard both to the charac- 


ter of his existence and to the intelligibility of his nature. On the one 


hand, existence cannot be univocally predicated of God and of his creatures, 


as in Whitehead, and on the other, the terms in which we seek to understand 


God cannot be univocally used of God and of his creatures. These two 


_ types of transcendence implicit in the notion of God as creator are clearly 


expressed in the following from Athanasius: 


"For God creates, and to create is also ascribed to men; and 
God has being, and men are said to be, having received from God this 
gift also. Yet does God create as men do? or is His being as man's 
being? Perish the thought; we understand the terms in one sense of 
God, and.in another of men. For God creates in that He calls what is 
not into being, needing nothing thereunto, but men work some existing 
material. . And again men, being incapable of self-existence, are 
enclosed in place. . but God is self-existent, enclosing all things 
and enclosed by none; within all according to His goodness and power, 
yet without all in His ppoper nature.” 1. 


The transcendence of God with regard to his mode of existence is, 
of course, very closely related to his transcendence with regard to our 
understanding of him. It may, however, be convenient to separate them 
in analysis for thus the radical dissimilarity with Whitehead and the 


providional similarity with Bradley on this issue may become more clear. 


1. Athanasius, De Decretis, Chap. III, Sec. l. 
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We shall, therefore, discuss first the transcendence of God with seman 
to existence. 

It is evident that as the source of all existence, God mst be 
self-sufficient with regard to existence. That is to say, he cannot re- 
ceive his being or existence from any other entities or factors in the 
universe but rather his own existence and that of other beings must come 
from the depths of his own nature. To be receptive with regard to being 
and existence, i.e. to be non-self-sufficient, ’ is ipso facto not to be the 
source of all existence; and conversely to be the source of all existence 
implies that one's own existence comes from oneself and not from outside. 
The God who is the source of all existence, which is the notion with which 
we started, is thus not a God dependent outside himself for his own ex- 
istence, but a self-sufficient God. Now it is of the very essence of 
finite being that it is not self-sufficient in this way with regard to 
its being. Both of the two philosophers whom we have discussed have em- 
phasized this point: to Bradley appearances were not ‘real’ in themselves 
but only the adjectives of an Absolute, and to Whitehead finite entities 
became real only as unities of all the other factors which constitute the 
universe. In Christian thought, as we have seen, this contingency of 
finite beings is just as radically expressed in the notion that they all 
receive their existence from the power of God on whom they are thezxfore 
completely dependent for their reality. Creatures are mutable because they 
receive their existence from outside themselves, from God. On the other 
hand, God, as the creator and theréfore the source of all existence, iis 
self-sufficient because his being comes from his own nature. There is, 
therefore, inevitably in Christian thought of any sort a radical dis- 
tinction with regard to the 'mode' of existence between God and his 
creatures; there is at best only an ‘analogia entis' 


sufficient God and the dependent creature. It is, moreover, plain how 
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the ‘eternity’ of God is in some sense of that word immediately invelved. 
At least at this point it is manifest that existence cannot be taken from 
God as it can from essentially mutable beings if he is the self-sufficient 
source of reality. It follows, therefore, from the central meaning of 
the doctrine of creation that the creator God is transcendent and eternal 
with regard to his existence, which is to say that he possesses ‘aseity' or 
self-sufficiency, as creatures who also exist, do not. The doctrine of 
creation denies, therefore, the univocal predication of existence to God 
and to finite beings. As we shall see, it also denies an equivocal 
predication, but that is not our immediate concern. 

It is, I think, plain that in this discussion we have differed 
radically from one of Whitehead's most important methodological re- 


gQuirements. This requirement stated that all categories should be 


equally applicable to all entities relevant to philosophy, and there- 
fore that existence must have a wmivocal significance for all that is. 
Although he was, as we found, unable to maintain that univocity 
throughout, nevertheless its explicit denial here indicates a vast 
‘difference of philosophical method and structure. Secondly, it will 
be noted that in expressing the transcendent ‘mode’ of existence 
applicable to God, we have been expressing in a somewhat different 
form the central axis of Augustinian and Thomistic thought. It is 
pasic to both these forms of Christian philosophy that while mutable 
beings are not their existence but merely have it as ounenasnth creatures 
] called into being by God's will, God as the self-sufficient creator is 


his existence. 
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The essence of a finite being does not involve its existence since it has 
that existence not of its own power but omly by the power of God. Because 


however, God is the source of his own existence, his essence involves 


that existence, i.e. his essence and existence are on’: Thus in 


expressing the aspect of the doctrine of creation which we have just 


elucidated, namely the transcendence and self-sufficiency of God with 
regard to existence, these scholastic categories are eminently help- 
ful and clarifying; we shall see later how they can perform the same 


2e 
function when we seek to elucidate the nature of finite existence. 


That the citandtiakdnas and eternity of God are not merely 
an aspect of an overly speculative Thomism, but a genuine and necessary 
implication of the faith in God the creator, should be clear from our 
discussion. For to say that God is the source of all that there is, 
is to commit oneself to those very ontological notions which we have found 
involved in that central Christian affirmation. As the following quotations 
from very divergent satis of theology show, theology inevitably makes these 
‘ontological’ statements about God when it seeks to explicate at all its 


faith in God the creator: 


1. Augustine, D.C.D., Book-VIII, Chap. 6.; Thomas S.T.,I., Q.3, a4. 
2. Although this identification of essence and existence in God's 
nature expresses accurately the transcendence and seIf-sufficiency 
of God and the dependent reality of the creature, we should 
nevertheless be aware that these same categories are seemingly 
incapable of expressing the equally important polar aspect of 
creation, namely the positive activity of God in creation 
and his obvious relatedness to it and in it. For in such 
a definition of God there is left no room for either in- 
ternal or external relations to other real entities, since 
on the one hand such relations could hardly be internal 
and so essential to God, and since on the other, be- 
cause his essence equals his existence, no accidental 
qualities and so no accidental relations are possible 
to his nature. 
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"God who ‘in his majesty, as the lord and creator of all creatures, 
is immeasurably higher than men, the earth and the dust and what is under 
God - ‘he is not created or made, as we are made, but is from Eternity; 
what he is, that he is from himself for Eternity; but what we are, that 
we have from him and not from ourselves, but he, God has all things from 
himself.' . (7,1396) He is the 'god who subsists in himself’ (10, 220). . 
All these concepts Luther held together in the conception of a supra- 
worldly majesty of God. . As such, God is he who ends in himself, is 
e self-sufficient, Holy God, who ‘in eternity, in his majesty and 
godly being, has with himself a word, speech or thought, unknown 
to all angels and men.' (7,1396)." Iuther 1. 


"For it behooveth him, who is the author of all things, to be 
without beginning and of-himself.” Calvin 2. 


"His power leads us to the consideration of his eternity; 
because he from whom all things derive their origin, must necessarily 
be eternal and self-existent." Calvin 3. 


"The fact that God is the Wholly Other refers to that which dis- 
tinguishes him as Creator from the creature. He alone is Lord, 
He alone is the Source of all life. . He alone is ‘a se, non ab alio'. 
Thus there is no ‘way' between the creaturely and the divine; 
between both there lies an absolute gulf: that outside of God there 
is only that which has been created, outside Him who is ‘a se’, . 
there is only that which is ‘ab alio'; thus outside the One who is 
entirely independent, there is only dependent being, the creature. 


1. Harnack, Theodosius, Luthers Theelegic. Erlangen, T. Blaesing, 1862 
p. 116. (translation mine with apologies to Herr H,rnack) 

In view of these quotations from Luther's works and Reresok's 
comments thereon, it is difficult to understand Holl's interpreta- 
tion of the 'need' within God's nature to create beings over 
against himself: "Denn. . nicht darin besteht Gottes Grisse, dass er 
selbstselig in einsamer H&She thront, unbedtirftig einer Welt. .; gross 
ist er vielmehr dadurch, dass er selbst&ndiges Leben ausser sich : 
zu setzen und es zu sich emporzufltihren vermag. . als 'Gott' erweist sich: 
Cem: tiberzeugendsten darin, dass er Whhitaten austeilt. . " 
Holl, K., Gesammelte Aufs&tz zur Kirchengeschichte, Tubingen, J.C.B. 
Mohr, 1927, Vol.I, p.43 (pps. 34-5 in 1921 edition). Holl thus 
concludes that Lutheran theology sees God as ‘dependent’ upon a 
creation to fulfill his love. Tillich seems on sounder ground when 
he implies that at this point Luther is merely paradoxical: God is 
self-sufficient and therefere independent, and yet he loves creation. 
Tillich, op. vit., Vol.,I. p. 264. 

2. Calvin, J., Commentary upon The Epistle of Saint Paul to the Romans, 


Ed. by Henry Beveridge, translated by Cristopher Rosdell, Edinburgh, 
Calvin Translation Society, 1844, Rom. 1:19 p.26. 
3. Calvin, Institutes, p. 69. 
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This difference is greater than all other differences of any kind; 
this is the absolute transcendence of essence of Him who alone is 
God.” Brunner 1. 


4 


As these quotations show, the self-sufficiency and the eternity of 
God are not philosophical concepts ‘aeotaeitatel only by 2 ‘speculative 
theology’. On the contrary, these men who refuse to speculate for its 

own sake, see them as implications directly involved in the Biblical and 
Christian doctrine of creation. This thesis is in agreement with these 
‘Biblical’ theologians that this doctrine and its implications stem from 
revelation and Christian faith rather than from philosophy per se; but 

it seeks to add, as they realized but seldom I gg the knowledge 
of God in revelation has tremendous implications for metaphysics and can 
therefore be related to the categorial expressions of avian: As we 
shall see later, nowhere is it more important for the Christian feith that 
these implications be realized and affirmed by theology than with regard 
to the self-sufficiency and eternity of God. To deny or to overlook them 
is to affirm a God similar to that in Whitehead's philosophy, and that is 
_to lose the distinctive nature of the Christian witness. On the other hand, 
1. Brunner, E., The Christian Doctrine of God, London, Lutterworth 


Press, 1949, p. 176. c 


2. The exception is, of course, Iuther's delightful advise on the util- 

_ ity of speculation when it is not related to justification: “But 
outside the matter of justification, when thou must dispute with 
Jews, Papists, and Heretics, concerning the power, wisdom and maj- 
esty of God, then empty all thy wit to that end, and be as pro- 
found and subtle a disputer as thou canst - for then thou art in 
another vein.” Luther, M., A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Galatians, Translated by E. Middleton, London, The Harrison 


Trust, pe 9. 

3. Of. Brunner's remarks: "If, however, we begin at the other end, with 
the self-revelation of God as Lord, then the idea of Aseity. . may 
serve to clarify our thinking. - As &@ closer definition of His 
Being as lord, of His absolute existence as Subject, the idea of 


Aseity - however it may be formulated - is indispensible.” Brunner, 
op. cit., p. 143. 
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nowhere is philosophical expression more dangerous to faith than with 


regard to these two 'attributes' which follow from the revelation of creat- 


ion. In expressing God's self-sufficiency and eternity in Greek categories, 
Augustine and Thomas were thence unable to express his relatedness to the 
world; for in defining God as absolute being and pure actuality, they made 
it impossible that he have any kind of active relationship whatsoever with 


the world which he had created. But this is to lose the very faith which 


“ = the philosophical categories are attempting to express, for God is known 
‘ as self-sufficient and eternal in the act of revealing himself to his 
creature. Whether or not there can be philosophical categories which can 
intelligibly express both sides of this tension is a question we cannot 
answer at this point. As far as our present interest is concerned, it is 
enough to point out the necessity of the ontological categories of self- 
sufficiency and eternity, and to attempt to separate these theological notions 
from particular philosophical or categorial expressions which misrepresent 
their intent. 

The second important consequence of the notion that God is the 
source of all that there is, is that he is transcendent with regard to 
intelligibility. Thus we have sain to another contrast with one of White- 
head's basic principles. Whereas to Whitehead ‘rationality’ consists in 
the description of every relevant entity in terms of an identical set of 
categories, Christian faith affirms that God not only exists ina differ- 
ent way than do all other entities, but also that he is to be known and 
described in a different way. The reason is that the categories which 
are descriptive of a finite created being cannot with any philosophical 
consist@ncy be applied univocally to God the Creator of that being. If 
God is subsumed under categories applicable to the whole totality of things Y 


he becomes by clear implication one among the many entities, as mutable 
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as they are mutable, dependent as they are dependent, and above all sharing : 
as they do in a wider factor (e.g. creativity) which gives existence to 

them all. But to assert this is to deny our fundamental principle that 

God is the source of the existence of finite things and therefore not 
simply one of them. Clearly it is also to deny that he is self-sufficient 
and eternal; for if he is understood as is a finite being, Mien his basic 


structure is that of a finite entity, and, as we have seen, finitude 


a 


q inevitably connotes dependence and mutability. In sum, to place God ‘'within' 


the categories of finitude is to make him a finite being, and this is to 
deny his unique status as the creator and so the ground of the existence of 
all finite hag If God is the creator of all of finite being, including | 
the categories that make that being intelligible, then it is an inevitable 
step that he cannot be simply included within the scope of these categories 
and understood univocally by their means. 

In Christian faith as in Bradley, therefore, the final principle 
of intelligibility is transcendent in some respect to the categories by 
which finite entities are understood. The ultimate principle which makes 


things intelligible transcends the terms and relations characteristic of 


finitude. The resolution of mystery, therefore, in Christian faith is more 
akin to that which Bradley offers than it is to that in Whitehead's thought. 
That is to say, the resolution of mystery is not solely by a process of 
categorial attack upon a darkness of unintelligibility that always recedes _ 


and finally surrounds a finite area of univocal clarity. Rather for the 


1. As is well known, Thomism derives the transcendence of God with 
regard to intelligibility, first from his transcendence with 
regard to existence, i.e. he must be named analogically because 
his essence is his existence and so not separate from it, as in 
finite things (S.T., I., Q. 13, a.5), and secondly, from episte- 

- mological considerations, i.e. that our intellects implanted in 
material bodies can only know directly those essences which have 
been abstracted from sensible objects (S.T., I., Q. 12, a.4) Since, 
however, these are essentially ‘philosophical’ derivations dep- 
pendent on a natural theology, we have preferred to derive this 
notion of transcendencé from our original notion, namely God as 


the source of all that there is. 
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Christian that resolution comes fundamentally from understanding in some 


unique way the central principle on which the final meaning of things 

depends. The ultimate meaning of the finite is clarified by our knowledge 

of the infinite, rather than the reverse as in Whitehead; this is what 

we designated as a ‘transcendent principle of intelligibility’. In Bradley, 

however, we found that no real solution © the problem of our knowledge 

of the Absolute was available, so that not only finitude itself but 

also the infinite were finally unknown. It will be one of our purposes 

to show that Christian faith has a more satisfying answer to mch the 

same problem, for in Christianity there is a resource whereby not only a 

m aning for the finite is explicable, but also, as the condition for that 

meaning, the nature of the final principle is revealed. | 
There is as much unaninimity in Christian history on the tran-_ 

scendence of God to our univocal understanding as there is on his tran- 


scendence with regard to existence: é 

"But if they had known the Scriptures, and been taught by the 
truth, they would have known beyond doubt that God is not as men are; 
and that His thoughts are not like the thoughts of men. For the 
Father of all is at a vast distance from those affections and passions 
which operate among men.. He is wholly understanding, and wholly 
spirit, and wholly thought, and wholly intelligence, and wholly 
reason. . and wholly light, and the whole source of all that is 
good. . He is, however, above all these properties, and therefore 
indescribable. For He may well and properly be called an Under- 
standing which comprehends all things, but He is not on that account 
like the understanding of men...And so, in all other particulars, 
the Father of all is in no degree similar to human weakness.” 

Irenaeus l. 


"For we must admit that there is something exceptional and worthy 
of God which does not admit of any comparison at all, not merely in 
things, but which cannot even be conceived by thought or discovered 
by perception, so that a human mind should be able to apprehend 


1. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book II, Chap. 13, secs. 3-4. Let us note 

"> how while Irenaeus unequivocally asserts the transcendence of God 
to human understanding, he equally affirms that God is intelli- 
gibility itself. Thus while God may be beyond our rational cate- 
gories, he is in no sense inherently inscrutable or ‘irrational’. 
A Patristic scholar confirms this in the following: "So when God 
is called incomprehensible it does not indeed mean that he is irra- 
tional - a conception which the Greek Fathers would have considered 
purely self-contradictory - but it does imply that his wisdom ranges 
infinitely further than human wisdom can encompass, just as his power 


infinitely excells human capacity." Prestige, G.L., God in Patristic 
Thought, London, Wm. Heinemann Ltd,, 1936, p.- 6° 
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how the unbegotten God is made the Father of the only-begotten Son” 
Origen 1. 


"Whatever man may think, that which is made is not like Him who | 
made it. . God is ineffable. We can more easily say what He is 
not than what He is. Thou thinkest of the earth; this is not God... 
What is He then? I could only tell thee what He is not.” Augustine 2. 


"Now it was shown above that in this life we cannot see the 
essence of God; but we know God from creatures as their cause, and 
also by way of excellence and remotion. In this way therefore he can 
be named by us from creatures, yet not so that the name which signi- 
fies him expresses the divine essence in itself in the way that the 
name man expresses the essence of man in himself. . The reason why 
God has no name, is because his essence is above all that we under- 
stand about God and signify in words.” Thomas 3. 


"Wherefore God manifests not Himself in any thing, but in His works 
and in His Word; because these can in some measure be comprehended; 
all other things which properly belong to His divinity, cannot be 
comprehended or understood, as they really are. . It is, moreover, 
madness to enter into much disputation concerning God. . for that is 
to desire to comprehend naked divinity, or the naked divine essence. . 
If you depart from these veiling signs, you at once run away beyond 
measure, beyond place, and beyond time, into the most absolute nothing; 


= which, as philosophers justly say, there can be no knowledge.” 
Luther. | 


"His essence indeed im incomprehensible, so that His Majesty is 
not to be perceived by the human senses.” Calvin 5. 


"The true state of the case is, that the mind of man, being full 
of pride and temerity, dares to conceive of God according to its own 
standard; and being sunk in stupidity, and immersed in profound ig- 
norance, imagines a vain and ridiculous phantom instead of God.” 

Calvin 6. 


1. Origen, op. cit., Book I, Chap. II, sec. 4. | 

2. Augustine, In. Ps. lxxxv, 12. Quoted in Przywara, op. cit., pps. 80-1. 

3. Thomas, S. T., I., Q. 13, a.l. 

4, Luther, M., Creation, p. 32. Note that to both Luther and Whitehead 
reason cannot proceed beyond creation (or ‘these veiling signs'). 
But whereas to Whitehead that which lies beyond the categories is 
nonentity and therefore irrational, to Luther what lies beyond the 
system of nature is God who is the source of intelligibility and 
therefore not at all irgational. The difference between ‘non-entity' 

\ as the end of reason, and God as the ‘abyss’ of reason is perfectly 
expressed by Tillich: "The genuine mystery appears when reason 
ne aise is driven beyond itself to its ‘ground and abyss', to that which 

'precedes' reason, to the fact that "being is and non-being is not’. . 
to the original fact. . that there is something and not nothing. We 
can call this the ‘negative side' of the mystery. . The positive side 
of the mystery - which includes the negative side - becomes manifest 
in actual revelation. Here the mystery appears as ground and not 
only as abyss.” Tillich, op. cits, p. 110. 

5. Calvin, Institutes, p. 63. 

6. Ibid., pps. 122-3. 
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"Only he who, in the strict sense of the word, is the Lord of the 
world, the Creator, can be ‘Wholly Other’. . That is why the commands 
ment forbidding the worship of graven images was of such decisive 
Significance. It emphasizes the Transcendence of God, the fact that 
He cannot be compared with anyone or anything else that is creaturely. . 
the nature of God as the nature of the Creator must be strictly dis- 
tinguished from the nature of the creaturely. . We might, therefore, 
paraph&se the Biblical idea of Holiness thus: The Divine nature, as 
it is peculiar to God alone.” Brunner l. 


"There can be no doubt that any concrete assertion about God must 
be symbolic, for a concrete assertion is one which uses a segment of 
finite expwyrience in order to say something about him. It transcends 
the content of this segment, although it also includes it. The segment 
of finite reality which becomes the vehicle of a concrete assertion 
about God is affirmed and negated at the same time.” Tillich 2. 


"Ultimately, it is an insult to the divine holiness to talk about 
God as we do of objects whose existence or non-existence can be dis- 
cussed. . The holiness of God makes it impossible to draw him into 
the context of ego-world and the subject-object correlation. He him- 
self is the ground and meaning of this correlation, not an element 
within it. The holiness of God requres that in relation to him we leave 
behind the totality of finite relations and enter into a relation 
which, in the categorical sense of the word, is not a relation at all.” 

Tillich 3. 


From these quotations it is plain that in historical Christian thought, 
'just as God is transcendent to finite being with regard to the mode of his 
existence, so also he is completely transcendent to our powers of univocal 
or simple understanding. The transcendence of God in these two senses seems — 
to be universally concluded from the fact that he is the creator of all that 


is. It is relevant to note how closely in the minds of these theologians 


these two ‘ontological’ aspects of God's transcendence are connected with 

the more strictly religious quality of Holiness in God. It seems difficult 

in truth to conceive of the finite God of Whitehead, subsumed as he is under 
the same categories which govern our own existence, as Holy, another indication 
it would seem of the connection between transcendence and religious feeling. 

In this sense that element of religious feeling which witnesses to an element 


of undeniable ‘othermess' and therefore of holiness in the object of all 


1. Brunner, op. cit., pps. 158-9. 
Ce Tillich, Op. cit., Vol. Les Pe 
3. Ibid, Pe ‘272. 
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religious devotion and worship, points in its turn to God as the creator, 


‘transcendent in his self-existence beyond our finitude and all our finite 


ways of thinking. 
There is, finally, one other aff of extreme importance 
which is inevitably involved in creatio ex nihilo, and which follows 
from the particular aspect of this ‘formula’ which we have been discussing. 
This is the rigorous denial of a dualistic world-view in which God is 
only one metaphysical principle over against another principle of equal 


stature. If God is the source of all existence, then clearly there can 


be no other ontological principle as primary or as ultimate as God. 
No other metaphysical principle or factor a have the same mode of self- 
sufficient and eternal existence as God, and so no factor external to 
God can as an alien element determine along with him ames creation wd 
finite being. In other words, the doctrine of omanliies conathiadas 
excludes any sort of dualism or pluralism of ultimate metartiysical _prin- 
ciples. In a dualistic or pluralistic scheme, God would necessarily be 
identified with one or another of the finite and mutually dependent 
principles which have resulted from an analysis of the totality of 
experience; but such an identification we have already found to be 
impossible for the creator. For, since the existence per se of each finite 
being and of the natural universe as a whole comes from Géd, it follows 
that each aspect or factor of existence likewise comes from God. There 
can be, therefore, no aspects of existence which are equal to and so inde- 
pendent of God, as one finite factor is equal to and so iabsienten’ of 
another finite factor. And correspondingly, God as the source of all 
aspects of existence is the sole self-sufficient and eternal reality and 
can thus be limited by no reality outside of himself. 

The dominant formaf dualism in the late Hellenic world out of which 
Christianity sprang was a dualism of form and matter, in which God as the 


artificer or as the principle of actuality ; nec his complement 
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some principle of matter, of 'chaos', or of ‘necessity’. Thus the faith of early 


Christianity that God was not to be identified with one aspect of existence and 
thereby subjected to the limitations imposed upon his power by another equally 
eternal aspect, appeared in early theological discussion as the assertion that 
God created the matter out of which finite being was: fashioned as well as the 
formal principles according to which it was ns. The importance of the simple 
affirmation of the creation of matter was incalculable; it transformed classical 
Greek metaphysics as radically as the assertion that God created creativity would 


Ce 
transform Whitehead's system. For in the assertion of the creation of matter are 


1. Cf. Plato, The Timaeus. For the later syncretic form of this dualisn, 
Numegnius is a good example: the Creator is on the one hand lower tlan 
Mind or the One because the latter is changeless, and is, on the other 
hand, the polar principle to matter which he ‘touches’ with form and in 
this way fashions finitude out of an already given ‘world'. Cf.Bigg,C., 


The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Oxford, Clarendon Press,1886,pps.251-2. } 


2. It should be said, however, that the transcendence of Greek dualism was not 
effected by Christianity alone, although it appears that the central in- 
 Lilwence was the Jewish 'God', and although it is clear that religious motives 
in general engineered the change. In a real sense Plotinus represents much 
of what we have been saying in this section, namely that God, or the Owe, 
is the source of all there is in so far as it is, so that there is no other 
comparable principle in existence. Before Augustine, Pjotinus had declared, 
albeit with great ambiguity, that matter received its own shadowy being from 
the divine since all things in so far as they are come from the One. And 
like Augustine, whenever the latter speaks philosophically, Pyjotinus never 
finally transcended the categories of Greek dualism, for despite its ex- 
istence through the One in so far as it is at all, matter is in Plotinus 
repeatedly made the principle of unreality and so evil. The differences 
between Augustine and Plotinus are not, therefore, primarily those differences 
which obtain between dualism and Christianity but between pantheism and | 
Christianity. To Pjotinus reality is the One, and so what reality there is 
in the creation or emanation of individual and material existence in space 
and time is a ‘'fall' from the unity of the ONe into the world of ‘appearances’; 
and correspondingly, salvation is a return to that unity in which not only the 
material world but individual exi e as well are left behind. Thus 4 
contrast of Augustine with Pjotinus would have its essential relevance to the 
following section, Chapter III, where we are concerned with the doctrine of 
creation in relation to monism; for what would distinguish Plotinus from 
Augustine would be the latter's insistance that finite reality is not of the 
substance of God and therefore qua finite is real and good. 

_ On the relation of Plotinus and Augustine, of. Guitton, J. Le Temps et 
l'Bternité chez Plotin et Saint Augustin, Paris, Boivin et Cie, 1933, pps. 
14-5, 19-21, 27-40, 45-6. And on Plotinus and the problem of the origin 
and status of matter, cf. Inge, W, R, The Philosophy of Plotinus, London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1923, pps. 122-62. 
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tribute to the composition of finite being, even the formless matter which 
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involved all the many facéts of meaning of the doctrine of creation which 
we have been discussing. Thus however much many early theologians seemed 
to be tied to the categories of classical Greek thought, and to identify 


God with essence and reality with form, there is this crucial difference 


‘which places an unbridgable gulf between their world and that of the 


Hellenic dualists. This difference is expressed in the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their Christian philosophy that whatever factors are found to con- 


Augustine calls a ‘nothing-something’, those factors have all been created 


by God and therefore all have positive meaning. Whereas in dualistic thought 


there is always an eternal principle antithetical to the divine because 


it is its eternal complement, to these Christian thinkers there can be 
no such principle beyond God's creative power, and so no eternal and 
necessary aspect of life which is resistant to meaning. In this sense again 
the transcendence of the creator beyond the status of a limited principle | 
within existence is a necessary condition for a meaningful world. We 
shall return to this point, the most important implication of the doctrine 
of creation, repeatedly. Meanwhile let us note from the following how 
this view is hela to be unigue among Christians and how it explicitly in- 
volves a new sense that the material world as the creation of God is a 
meaningful realm. 
"Men indeed held firmly on all hands to the incarnation; may, 

it was regarded .. as being, next to the doctrine of the creation 

of matter, the feature that distinguished the speculation of the 

Church from that of the Neoplatonists.” 1. 


". « while they believe not that God, according to His pleasure, in 


1. Harnack, A., The History of Dogma, Vol. III, p. 134. 
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the -exercise of H,s own will and power, formed all things (so that 
those things which now are should have an existence) out of what did 
not previously exist. . They do not believe that God . . created 
matter itself, inasmuch as they know not how much a spiritual and 
divine essence can accomplish”. 

Irenaeus 1. 


“And I cannot understand how so many distinguished men have been 
of opinion that this matter, which is so great, and possesses such 
properties as to enable it to be . . the attendent and slave of the 
Creator for whatever forms and species He wished in all things, re- 
ceiving into itself whatever qualities He desired to bestow upon it, 
was uncreated, i.e. not formed by God Himself, who is the creator of 
all things, but that its nature and power were the result of chance. . 
- while they themselves incur a similar charge of impiety in saying 
that matter is uncreated and co-eternal with the uncreated God.” Origen. 2. 


Thus it was Slear from the beginning of Christian thought that God was 
not to be identified with either of the two central metaphysical principles. 
On the contrary, as the creator of both of them, God could, as the Fathers 
repeatedly said, ‘dispose all things according to His will’, which is to say 
that all the factors which compose finite being have infinite potentialities 


for meaning. 


1. Irenaeus, op.cit., Book II, Chap.10, secs. 2,3. 

2. Origen, op.cit., Book II, Chap. 1, sec. 4. 

3. It is interesting to note that apparently Philo never achieved 

a final break with essential hellenism as did almost all the Greek 
and Iatin Fathers, for, although his God was transcendent in being 
and in intelligibility in a way unknown before to the Greeks, never- 
theless his God was not the creator of matter in Philo's essential 
thought; consequently this deity found himself faced with an equally 
eternal principle of formlessness, of resistance and so of unmeaning. 
It is interesting to speculate upon what it was that was new in the 
Christian faith that impelled all Christian thinkers except Justin, 
however much influenced by hellenic thought, to retain the essence of 
the Biblical belief in the creator, whereas Philo, intent equally 

on interpreting the scriptures, capitulates in spirit as in form to 
hellenism. Even Origen, to whom the material world was a realm of 
punishment, asserted that matter like form was created by God ex 
nihilo, so that it existed under the power of God's will and not 

as an independent principle. It should, however, be noted that although 
throughout most of his thought Philo appeared thus ‘dualistic’, in the 
De Somniis, 14, 76 (quoted in E. Frank, op. cit, footnote,p.75) he makes 
a clear statement of creation ex nihilo. For Philo cf. Brehier, E, 
Les Id6es Philosophiques et Keligieuses de Philon d'Alexandre, Paris, 
Librarie PHilosophiques, J. Vrin, 1925, pps 71-4, and especially 60-2. 
Also Bigg, C., op. cit., pps. ll-2 
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It is, however, in Augustine that this conflict with dualism finds 
its most explicit and important statement. Although the categories remain 


those’of the hellenistic world, here the complete outlines of the Christian 
universe are boldly sketched out, so it is here thet we can see most clearly 
the basis in — doctrine of creation for the sense of the meaningfulness of 

life which is so widely assumed in modern thought. Let us note in the féhhov- 
ing extracts from the Confessions, how the classical principle of unintelligi- 
bility and unmeaning hes become for Augustine the Christian the positive in- 
strument for God's meaningful and purposive creation of a world that is, qua 
material and qua finite, good: 


“And I applied mysélf to the bodies themselves, and looked more 
deeply into their mutability, by which they cease to be what they 
had been, and begin to be what they were not; and this same transition 
from form unto form I have looked upon to be through some formless 
4 condition, not through a very nothing .. For the mtability of mtable 
f things is itself capable of all those forms into which mutable things 
are changed. And this mutability, what is it? 

And whence, and in what manner was this, unless from Thee, from 
whom are all things, in so far as they are .. Thou, therefore, . . 
didst in the beginning, which is of Thee . . create something, and 
that out of nothing. For Thou didst create heaven and earth, not out 
of Thyself, for then they would be equal to Thine Only-begotten and 
thereby even to Thee. . And aught else except Thee there was not whence 
Thou mightest create these things, 0 God; and, therefore, out of nothing 
Gidst Thou create heaven and earth. . because Thou art Almighty and 
Good, to make all things good, and even the great heaven and the small 
earth. Thou wast, and there was naught elee from which thou didst 
create heaven and earth; two such things, the one near unto nee, ‘the other : 
near unto nothing. . 

But the earth itself which Thou hadst made was formless matter, 
because it was invisible and without form, and darkness was upon the 
deep. Of which invisible and formless earth, of which formlessness, 

q of which almost nothing, Thou mightest make all these things of which 
4 this changeable world consists, and yet consisteth not. ." 1. 


PY 1. Augustine, Confessions, Pilkington Translation, Book XIL, chaps. 
: 6,7,8. For further affirmations about the creation of matter, cf. 


Thomas, S.T., I,Q 14, a 11; Q 15, a 3; Q44, a 2. Luther, Genesis, 
pps. 138, 180; Calvin, Institutes, pps. 138, 180; also Commentaries 


’ on the First Book of Moses called Genesis, Edinburgh, Calvin Trans- 
4 lation Society, 1867, pps. 69-79. 
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In this passage, therefore, we see the second important implication 
contained in the historic symbol, creation ex ccunsamie namely that since God 


is the source of all that is, there is no sounlak sichigd bata which can resist 
the meaning which the will of God can give to the created world. Dualism, and 
the basic pessimism which logically accompanies “ are not possible in a world 
created by God. 


As a further result of this denial of dualism and the subsumption of 


all aspects of existence under the creative action of God, the negative attitude 
of hellenic culture on the whole to the dynamic, the material and individuating 
aspects of life is in principle overcome. God has created each being in all its 
facets: its matter, its dynamic principles, and its form; and two results follow 


from this fundamental proposition. In the first place, each of these elements 


1. Although Whitehead might seem to be an exception to this identification 
of ‘dualism’ and pessimism, as we tried to show in the last Book, the 
optimism in Whitehead's ‘dualistic’ universe was quite unwarranted 
by his basic principles. For there meaning was dependent upon a 
benevolent process and a benevolent freedom, both of which were quite 
independent of the one principle, God, which could legitimately be 
called a source of meaning. This ‘unwarranted optimism’ is, there- 
fore, a proof of our general point, that a ‘post-Christian' system 
reflects an optimism which its own principles do not support. In 
the hellenistic world there would be no such ‘natural’ assumption 
that a process superior to God and a principle of equal stature 
to him (creativity) would be ‘benevolent! and cooperative with regard © 
to order and meaning. Rather the former would rightly have been called 
Fate, and the latter the resistant principle of unintelligibility. 

The fact that Whitehead can so easily assume their cooperation with 
the meaning which in his system God alone embodies shows that the 
Christian idea that all that there is is under God's proyvidence since 
it is his creation, has intervened with effectiveness between the 
hellenic world and modern times. In this sense Whitehead is unfair . 
when he calls the doctrine of creation 'barbaric' because it makes 

a divinity ofthe force of existence. Actually, as we here see, this 
‘idol’, precisely because He is the power of all things and thus 

more than a lure, is the basis for the optimism which Whitehead 
himself cherishes. Only one among the many moderns who have detlared 
that the Biblical God ‘is dead’ has been able to return to the truly 
tragic mood before that God ‘existed’: Nietzsche. 
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in the existence of a finite eetue is ui and meaningful. Thus the characteristic 
Greek division in the midst of finite reality between the formal principle which 
is the source of intelligibility and lity, and a material principle which is 
the source of unintelligibility and x guesaied is changed to a view in which the 
material, the ‘dynamic and the formal factors in life are in principle equally 
real and weenie creative. And, in the second place, the reality and meaning 

of the individual existent is for the first time freely affirmed. In the 
classical world,since matter was the principle of individuality and since 
matter was both relatively unreal and relatively unintelligible, the individual 
qua individual had been seen to be less real and less meaningful than the 

formal type which he illustrated. | In the Christian world, however, the creative 
act of God was the source not only of the form which was shared by the other 


members of the species, but even more the direct source of the being of the 


individual, a being which belonged to that individual alone and which included 


those very elements of material and vital existence which differentiated him 


as an individual from others of his kind. The individual had been created 
as an individual, and thus particular being rather than universal form became 
the locus of meaning. It is obvious that this new orientation must have 
tremendous results in the feeling for the reality and meaning of individual 
existence on the one femd, and of history, which is the arena of its action, 
on the other. The two great works of Augustine, the ‘nenteeitind® and the 
"De Civitate Dei', a personal sutobiography and a philosophy of history 
respectively, reflect this twofold change. Thus the removal of the principle 
of meaning from an immanent principle of form to a transcendent principle of 
| seein is the source of a new intelligiblity where one would least expect 
to find it, namely in the status of individual and historical life. The 
following quotations from Irenaeus, Tertullian and Augustine illustrate these 


new areas of meaning opened up by the doctrine of creation and the whole 


Christian view of historical life which it implied, namely the potential 
goodness of the body, the positive acceptance of the dynamic and emotional 


elements in existence, and a new sense of the reality of the individual per se: 
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"For by the hands of the Father . . man, and not merely a part of 
man, was made in the likeness of God. Now the soul and the spirit are 
certainly a part of the man, but certainly not the man; for the perfect 
man consists in the commingling and the union of the soul receiving 
the spirit of the Father, and the admixture of that fleshly nature 
which was moulded after the image of God . . Neither is the spirit 
aman, for it is called the spirit, and not 4 man; but the commingling — 
and union of all these constitutes the perfect man. And for this 
cause does the apostle, explaining himself, make it clear that the 
saved man is a complete man as well as a spiritual man." Irenaeus l. 


"Is there anything else that you can hear of a heretic, as also 
from the heathen, earlier in time or greater in extent? Is not their 
burden from the beginning and everywhere an invective against the 
flesh - against its origin, against its substance, egainst the 
casualties and the invariable end which beset it. . . Let, then, the 
flesh begin to give you pleasure, since the Creator thereof is so 
great. . Now the flesh, too, had its existence from the Word of God, 
because of the principle that here should be nothing without that 
Word . . .« Let me therefore pursue the subject before me, - if I can 
but succeed in vindicating for the flesh as much as was conferred 
on it by Him who made it... 

- Let us now consider its (the flesh) special rdation to Christianity. 
It would suffice to say indeed that there is not a soul that can at 
all procure salvation, except it believe whilst it is in the flesh, so 
true is it that the flesh is the very condition on which salvation 
hinges. And since the soul is, in consequence of its salvation, chosen 
to the service of God, it is the flesh whih actually renders it capable 
of such service.” Tertullian 2. 


"Thou didst make for the workman his body, - Thou the mind commanding 
his limbs, - Thou the matter whereof he makes anything, - Thou the 
capacity whereby he may apprehend his art, and so within what he may do 
without, - Thou the sense of his body, by which, as by an interperter, 
he may from mind unto matter convey that which he doeth.” 3. 

"But as there are two things, the mind and the love of it, when it 
loves itself; so there are two things, the mind and the knowledge of 
it, when it knows itself. Therefore, the mind itself, and the love of 
it, and the knowledge of it, are three things, and these three are one; 
and when they are perfect are equal." 4. Augustine 


1. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book V, Chap. 6, sec. l.. | 

2. Tertullian, On the Resurrection of the Flesh, Chaps, 4,5,6,8. These 
passages indicate clearly that even as ascetic¢al. a Churchman as Tert- 
ullian took a very different attitude to the ‘flesh’ than did the 
pagan world around him. See also Justin, On the Resurrection, chap. 8. 

3. Augustine, Confessions, Book XI, chap. 5. 

4. Augustine, De Trinitate, Book XI, chap. 4. 
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"So now he can know God more than he knows his brother; clearly. 
knowmmore because more present; known more because more within hin; 
known more because more certain. Embrace that love of God, and by 
love embrace God. ; For he who does not love his brother ajideth not 
in love; and he who abideth not in love, abideth not in God, because 
God is love.” Augustine 
there could be no clearer assertion of the new relationship between God, 

as the principle of meaning, and the dynamic » emotional and vital principles of 
life than this assertion that the love ip us as created beings is God. Even the 
eros of Plato is not God, but the child of Prosperity and Want, something less 
than pure form, namely that by which we transcend the dynamic and the emotional 
into the realm of form. Here, however, because God has created, and incarnated 
Himself within, matter and vitality as well as form, love is ‘equal’ to ordsr as 
a principle of meaning. The consequence is that human life, which combines in > 
a unique individual all of these aspects, is now seen as a real unity. The 
admission of all aspects of life into the realm of meaning is the basis for the 
new self-awareness and for the new declaration that the awareness of the concrete 
individual self is the awareness of reality: 

"And we recognize in ourselves the image of God, that is, of the 
supreme trinity. . For we both are and know that we are, and delight 
in our being, and our knowledge of it. . But without any delusive 
phantasms, I am most certain that I am, and that I know and délight 
in this.” Augustine 2. | 


Thus the denial of dualism as a final explanation of reality because 


of the revelation of the creator God who transcends all factors and so is creative 
of all, had two important results. On the one hand, there was the new acceptance 


of the dynamic as well as ‘the formal elements of iife, love as well as order, 


as positive and ee and on the other, a new sense of the sana and 
36 


worth of the individual as a particular being. 


Le Ibid., Book VIIT, chap. 8. 

2. Augustine, D.C.D., Book XI, chap. 26. 

3. For a masterly if obscure study of the change outlined above from 
the world of hellenic dualism to the new Christian universe with 
its sense of the worthfulness of individuals and the meaningfulness | 
of history, cf. Cochrane, C.N., Christianity and Classical Culture, 
New York, Oxford University Freee ms Chaps. X, XI, XII. 
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Chapter II : The Religious Necessity of a Creator God: the Christian 
Argument against Dualism 


Let us now retrace some of the ground over which we came in the pre- 
ceding chapter so hat we may vies its relation to important aspects of the 
strictly religious side of Christian theology. On the basis of the affirmation 
that God is the source of all that there is, we have explained creatio ex 
nihilo in this section as the bringing into being of the totality of the finite 
entity. We have seen further that the God who is thus 4 creator is trenseentent 
to the finite beings which he creates both in the mode of his existence, which 
is self-sufficient and eternal, and in the mode of his intelligibility, which 
transcends the univocal use of our finite categories. And we concluded that 
since God was the sourre of all existence there could be no principles which 
were not dependent upon him. Now on the basis of these ‘ontological' 
implications of the doctrine of creation, we have just argued that several 


types of intelligibility, hidden without this basic ontological structure, 


‘resulted: (1) the intelligibility of existence per se since existence was not 
irrationally 'given' but was the gift of God; (2) the possibility of historical 
meaning which the supremacy of God over all aspects of life implied; (3) the 
sense of the reality and worth of finite, particular existence since creation 
was the evoGation of the existence of particular beings and not the fermion 
by a 'species' of an unintelligible matter. As that act by which the whole sub- 
stance of the finite being is brought into existence by God, creation implies 
the supreme transcendence of God over all creatures, the inevitable dependence 
"py nature’ of the creature on its creator, and finally the potential meaning- 
as ne of the existence of the creature in all of its aspects. So much we have 
concluded from our first study; it is now time to see how these ideas are relevant 
to the Christian faith. 

It is the contention of the following remarks that the doctrine of 
creation as we have so far explicated it is a necessity for the Christian faith. 
Or, to turn the same point around, the Christian faith cannot maintain its own 


nature and integrity if the God who is the source of all its meaning and hape 
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is not also the creator, the source of all existence, but is merely a finite 
and so dependent God. Our reason, which we shall elaborate in the following, 
is that without the basic notion ofcreatiou:Christian faith loses the meaning 
of its central religious affirmations and becomes 4 very different sort of 
nee In other words, it will be our general theme that the doctrine of 
creation provides the indispensable framework within which alone the Christian 
faith can maintain its integrity. If that framework is lost, then the gospel 
is also lost. 

Now one important consequence of this conclusion is that because 
this essential framework has, as we have seen, definite ontological implications, 
therefore the gospel which depends upon it cannot abstract itself from all 
metaphysical discussions. As a religion whose faith lies in the Lord of all, 
Christianity, as we have seen, makes definite affirmations about the character 
of existence, about the ultimate principles of being. Theology can, therefore, 
have only two alternatives if it refuses to discuss such problems. It can 
either assume implicitly a structure of being which it is the task of metaphysical 


discussion to explore as best it can, while theology explicitly denies that 


metaphysical discussion is retevant. Or, theology can attempt to divest itself 
of all ontology whatsoever at the peril of becoming, unbeknownst to itself, an 
entirely different sort of faith. Either alternative is unsatisfactory to a 
‘initiate theology, and, if what we are saying about the meaning and importance 
of the doctrine of creation is true, either is dangerous to the integrity of 
the gospel. As we have said many times, theology should not depend upon 


philosophy for its central affirmations since they come from the religious life 


1. A ‘definition’ ofthe Christian faith is beyond the scope of this 
| thesis, if not of any thesis. We can only assume that the central 
notions to whih we point in the following remarks are regarded as 
basic to the Christian religion. If this is not the case, then clearly 
our arguments have no more weight than the fact that this type of 
Christianity depends upon the doctrine we are discussing. 
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of the commmity, from revelation. On the other hand, theology must not 


eschew philosophical discussion if the full structure of religious meaning 
1. 


which it offers is to be consistently and honestly presented. What, then, are 
the reasons why the particular ontological structure of the doctrine of creation 


a 


is necessary for the Christian gospel? 
In the first place, it seems evident that God must be the source of 
the reality and existence of each finite entity if Christian faith is to 
remain a religion ef salvation at all. If God does not have this primary 
ontological relationship to each creature, then Christianity can cenitebialin 
be only an ‘ethical’ religion. It may contain, to be sure, 4 ‘revealed’ ethic, 
but it cannot deal in the specifically religious categories of sin and | 
salvation, separation and reunion. For if sin is 4 religious and not a purely 
ethical category, then a creator-creature relationship is presupposed for the 
religious idea of sin to be meaningful. As & religious category, ‘sin’ involves 
two main notions: (a) seperation from God or rebellion against God, and (b) 
a consequent ‘'perversion' of mwan's essential nature with results in all those 
ethically distorted actions characteristic of 'sinful'human existence. But 
poth of these conceptions imply a relation to God logically prior to the 
problem of ethical action and determinative of man's essential nature. sin 
presupposes that separation from God is fatal to man's life; therefore it 
presupposes that man as man is essentially and originally related to God as 
the foundation ahd the meaning of his existence. But such @ relation, in order 


to be concerned with man's existence as man, must be a creator-creature 


relationship. Thus the whole scheme of redemption characteristic of Christian 


1. These remarks are directed against those 'Biblical' and/or 

‘existential’ theologians who assume a structure of faith which, 

as we hope to show, depends upon the ontological implications 

of the doctrine of creation, and then (1) deny that faith has 

any ontological interest whatsoever, and (2) define God and 

his attributes in terms, usually purely personal and historical, 

which make it impossibie for him to fulfil the ontological 

functions which their theology assumes. For one example, cf. Aulen, 
G., The Faith of the Christian Church,trenslated by E.H. Walstrom 
and G.E. Arden, Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 1948, Parts I 
and II. Otherwise, it should be added at once, this volume is & most 


impressive and helpful piece of theological writing. 
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faith - the need of man for God in his separation, his futile attempts to 
make himself and other finite things God, and his salvation in returning to 
God again through Christ - is meaningless unless God is the source and ground 
of our existence. For without that idea there can be no disruption of our 
existence in separation, and no salvation of it in return. Augustine has 
expressed with great clarity this suthunte relation between creation, sin 
and redemption; only if we are created by God can separation from him be 


sin and communion with him salvation: 


"Thou movest us to delight in praising Thee; for Thou hast 
created us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until they find 
rest in Thee.” le 


" . . for without doubt, wickedness can be a flaw or vice only 
where the nature previously was not vitiated. Vice, too, is so 
contrary to nature, that it cannot but damage it. And therefore 
departure from God would be no vice, unless in anature whose 
property it was to abide with God.” 2s 


The same sbsolute dependence of the Christian view of man's existence 
upon the creator-creature relationship is evident from another point of view. 
Unless God is the source of our existence per se, then to us he can be only 
one of the many other beings in the universe, greater and better perhaps than 
other beings, but still merely another being than ourselves with no essential 
and ineradicable relation to us, and certainly with no essential ¢laim upon 
at this case the only conceivable sort of relationship which we could 
establish with this being would be based upon some community of interest, 
in this case some sort of mutual loyalty to the ‘good’ or to Value. But 
this is to reverse completely the relationship implied in the notions of 
sin and of salvation, and so throughout Christian doctrine. If man is truly 


and seriously a sinner and if in God lies his only hope of salvation, then. » 


1. Augustine, Confessions, Book I, chap. l. 

2. Augustine, D.C.D., Book XI, Chap. l7. | 

3. We might mention that the conception of a ‘God’ who is not 
the creator and so the source and ground of our existence, 
but who in some sense saves us, through his iove and mercy, 


is exactly the conception which Mahayana Buddhism has of its 
Bodhisattvas. 
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the one thing that cannot be presupposed in their relation at that point is a 


‘mutual loyalty to the 'good'. If the relevance of God to man depends on the 
strength of a loyalty to goodness that is inherently in man, then in so far as 
God is relevant to man at all, man has no need of salvation but only of ethical 
iiéue and perhaps cosmic support. Conversely if man really is a sinner, and 

if his faith is in God as the savior from his sin, then the good that is in him 
will result only from & renewal of an original relationship and so cannot be the 
iiitiinathion of that relationship. An organic ontological and original relation 
between man and God must be assumed if the gospel is to talk meaningfully of sin 
‘ana disruption from God, and if, as Brunner points out, the Christian view of 
morality as the claim of our Creator upon us is not to be replaced by a 
fundamentally humanistic view of morals: 

"What we call the Moral is only one side of "belonging to God', 


the side that is turned towards man. But to belong to God is the 
result of the claim that the Holy God lays on por Creator.” 1. 


Thus those who theologize in terms of the religious concepts of sin 
and salvation and then state that theology has no concern with or interest 
in ontological discussions are implying that their own concepts are in fact 
meaningless in the sense in which they use them. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that if aaa theologian claims to have faith in God's ‘'power' to 
resurrect the dead and grant them eternal life, and then states that God 
has no relation to ontology, to the problem of being as being, but must 


be thought of only in personal and historical categories, he is either assuming 


categories which he refuses to discuss, or else he is not thinking of his ‘God’ 
Ze 
when he claims to have faith in a power to give an eternal existence. As 


Irenaeus emphasized long ago, God as Savior and God as Redeemer can only be 


1. Brunner, op. cit., pps. 166-7. 

2. Cf. Tertullian's clear argument that faith in the resurrection 
depends upon the knowledge of God as Creator: " For if God pro- 
duced all things whatever out of nothing, He will be able to draw 
forth from nothing even the flesh which had fallen into nothing." 
Tertullian, On the Resurrection of the Flesh, Chap. XI. 
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'God' if he is also God as Creator, i.e. the source of our existence and 

thus a God who must be thought about in terms of ontological as well as 


personal categories. 


The same dependence of faith upon the ontological affirmation of creation 
can be seen when we consider the threat which an ontological dualism makes 
‘to the integrity of the gospel. In the preceding chapter we have tried to 
show that the doctrine of creation essentially excludes an ontological dualism; 
‘now our purpose is to show that the other vital doctrines of Christianity are 
likewise antithetical to a dualistic framework. Such @ scrutiny of the relation 
of dualism, or the concept of a finite god, to Christian faith as a whole is 
important to us because it not only emphasizes the clear ontological implications ; 
of the gospel, but also it points up, as did the preceding argument, the vital 
importance of the doctrine of creation to the integrity of faith. In effect, 
then, there are three basic reasons why dualism provides a framework antithetical 
to the gospel. 

In the first place, in any religion whose ontology includes two or 
more basic metaphysical principles, ‘idolatry’ in the Christian sense is un- 
avoidable. Two metaphysical principles of equal stature iain two gods. This 


is the case unless, of course, the relation to 'god' is an ethical one entirely, 


ie@. dependent upon 4 mutual loyalty to the good. | But this we have found already 
to be antithetical to faith: we found that God must be the source of our being 
to be God in the religious sense. Thus if there are two sources for existence, 
there are two gods, two objects of ‘ultimate concern' because two beings or 
principles upon whom we are ultimately dependent. Furthermore, in any sort of 
mataphysical dualism where God is not a transcendent being who has created as 
contingent all aspects of existence, we find religion becoming the worship of the 
creaturely itself. What is worshipped is that aspect of finite being which we find 


to be most creative of our finite ends, perhaps the formal element, or perhaps the 


ae Harnack, A., History of Dogma, Vol. II, pps. 234 ff. 
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vital or the aesthetic elements. But this is the essence of idolatry, for 
it is to take one partial aspect of existence and to make it ultimate to the 
exclusion of the other elements., If a balanced view, religiously, morally and 
politically, of all the facets of finite being is to be gained, then the object 
of ultimate worship and of ultimate concern must be a being who trmscends all 
of finitude and all of its aspects. The sole object of worship, therefore, in 
'true religion' is the transcendent creator who made all the elements of finitude 
equally and who made them all because they were good. Because it leads to an 
inevitable unbalancing of life and the raising of the partial to the status 
of the ultimate, the worship of finitude in any of its aspects implied in all 
dualistic religions is called ‘idolatry’; and against this perversion of true 
religion the doctrine of the transcendent creator God is the great theological 
bulwark: 
"This religious idea(the doctrine of creation), though it cannot 
be defined in its positive content, is all the more important, as a 
negative concept, as a philosophical warning that nothing in tthe world 
should be considered absolute. For if we assume that the world and 
mean have been created by God, neither the world nor man can be inde- 
pendent in their existence but must be relative, contingent, accidental; 
‘in other words, they cannot have their origin and meaning in then- 
selves.” 1. 
Calvin cciateneee the antipathy of Christian faith to the sort of 
‘polytheism’ or idolatry involved in any system of ontological dualism when 
he points out that such a system would take away the proper glory of God: 
"If our minds were bewildered in this wild and incoherent system 
(Manichaeism), we should not leave God in full possession of His Glory 
in the creation of the world. For, since nothing is more peculiar to 


God than eternity and self-existence, does not the scription of this 
to the devil dignify him with the title of Divinity?" 2. 


1. Frank, E., op, cit., p. 58. Parenthetical phrase is added. 

as Calvin, Institutes, Vol. I., p. 180. Cf. also Irenaeus in the same 
theme: "And besides this Being there is no other God; otherwise He 
would not be termed by the Lord either ‘God’ or ‘the Great King'; for 
& Being who can be so described admits neither of any being compared 
with nor set above Him. For he who has any superior over him, and 
is under the power of another, this being never can be calied either 
"God; or ‘the Great King'," Irenaeus, op. cit., Book IV. Chap. 2,sec.5 
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In other words, two or more equal cosmic principles means two or more deities 

ts be worshipped since déity concerns the ‘eternal power and Godhead.’ And 

such worship is antithetical to a faith whose whole conception of salvation 
centers upon the worship and adoration of a single Ged, and whose whole notion 
of sin involves the idolatrous nobis of many finite gods. A dualistic ontology 
has no place for ‘true religion’ in the Christian senise. 

In the second place, a metaphysical dualism conflicts essentially with 
the whole Christian understanding of the nature of sin and evil and so with its 
promise of salvation through God's providential will. For the assertion of a 
metaphysical dualism can hardly refrain from imposing a metaphysical necessity 
upon human sin, and therefore fatally restricting the power of God for salvation. 
If there is another principle in polar relationship to the divine principle, 
as is necessary if God is finite, then that principle, if God is ‘good’, is 
ipso facto antithetical to the good. But in any dualistic ontology this 
antithetical principle would be metaphysically and therefore necessarily in- 
volved in our being. Therefore, in such an ontological structure, it is inconveivable 
that evil should not be metaphysically necessary if things exist at all. Since, 
moreover, the principle from which evil in a dualistic system springs is co- 
eternal with God, this principle would dnevitably be beyond the power of God 
and so could not be removed or overcome. Thus the evil that there is, in so far 
as it results from this principle, can never be eradicated; so long as the 


dualism is maintained, the predicament remains. As in Gnosticism, the only 


excape from sin and evil is, therefore, to unmix the mixture of good and 


1. Cf. Calvin's definition of ‘true religion': "It consists of faith 
united with a serious fear of God, comprehending a voluntary reverence. 
- « Institutes, Vol. I, p. 53. As can easily be seen, this 


definition is dependent throughout on the notion of an Omnipotent 
creator in whom we may have a justified faith, since he controls 
both time and eternity, whom we have reason to fear since he is our 
Judge because he is the power on whom we depend for our existence, 
and whom we can reverence as our divine creator. 
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evil principles which is responsible both for existence and for evil. In. 


a dualistic ontology, therefore, creation is essentially the descent of a 
good principle into an evil one, and salvation is correspondingly the escape. 
of the former from the mixture which constitutes this life. For this reason 


there is here no salvation of creation, but only a salvation from created 


existence; so long as created existence remains, evil will be its steady and 
1. 
metaphysically necessary concomitant. 

Christian faith, however, rests upon the belief that evil can be 
eradicated by the power of God: this is its gospel and its sole claim to 
importance for human life. But clearly the hope in the historical victory 
over ov Aqpants upon an interpretation of evil which finds the source 
of evil not in a: metaphysical reality antithetical to God, but in a free 
spiritual act antithetical to God. For only when evil is the result of the 
freedom of a created spirit which also has the potentiality of goodness, 
can there be hope that evil can be conquered in history. And this has been 
the Christian interpertation of evil since the earliest times: 

".. the mind of each individual , is the eause of the evil which 
arises in him, and this is evil . . and there is, to speak with 
accuracy, nothing else in our view that is evil.” Origen 2. 

"For the corruption of the body, which weighs down the soul, is not 
the cause but the punishment of the first sin; and it was not the 
corruptible flesh which made the soul sinful, but the sinful soul that 
made the flesh corruptible. " Augustine 3. | 


(Our point is, then, that this view that sin is 'spiritual', ‘historical’ 


1. Celsus, a second century Stoic, expresses the metaphysical determination 
of evil involved in a metaphysical determinism: "There neither were 
formally, nor are there now, nor will there be again, more or fewer 
evils in the world (than have always been). For the nature of all 
things is one and the same, and the generationof evils is always 
the same. . " ". they (evils) do not proceed from God but cleave 
to matter, and have their abode among mortal things; while the 
cause of mortal things being tie same from beginning to end, 
the same things must always, agreeably to the appointed cycles, 
recur in the past, present and future." Quoted from Origen, Against 
Celsus, Book IV, Chaps. 62 and 65. There is no clearer expression than 
this of the sense of pessimism and tragedy inherent in dualism and 

<e so in so much of the ancient, pre-Christian world. 

2. Origen, op. cit., Book IV, Chap. 66; this was, in effect, Origen's 
reply to the pessimistic view of evil quoted in footnote #1. 

3. Augustine, D.C.D, Book XIV, Chap. 3. 
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of Christian piety is that serene and non-anxious trust in God which Calvin calls 


and the result of freedom is possible only in an ontology in which God is 


the transcendent creator of all that is. For in any sort of metaphysical 


dualism in which God is finite, evil inevitably becomes metaphysically necessary 
and therefore ineradicable in sitobeaee Thus if Christian faith is consistently 
to retain on the one hand its interpretation of evil as an act of freedom and 
spirit rather than a metaphysical necessity, and on the other its hope in a 
historical victory over evil, it cannot permit its gospel to become articulated 
in the ontological frenevork which a metaphysical dualism would provide. 

The transcendent power of God over every aspect of creation is 9 
therefore, the fundamental condition for the Christian hope for a victory over 
historical evil. The Christian faith recognizes as fully as does dualism the 
reality of evil, the difficulty of conquering its power over man, and the 
pervasiveness of sin and death in created existence. Christianity does, however, 
offer a more radical solution to this problem of evil because the resource on 
which it calls for salvation is the omnipotent power of the Creator over all aspects 
of existence. To the Christian, whatever seemingly ‘rasvuie the meaning of life: 
sin, fate, the flesh, matter, corruptibility, or death, has either been created 
by God or else is an aspect of a being which he has created. Thus it stands 
under the power of its creator and preserver, and so can either be redeemed or 
destroyed through his providential will. If the heart of the gospel is the 
promise of salvation, then that promise must be capable of fulfullment against 


all conceivable obstacles if the gospel is to be meaningful. And if the center 


1. The relation of Whitehead's thought to this logical consequence of 
dualism is, as we. have already noted, difficult to determine accur- 
ately, since, as we remarked earlier, his ‘independent'principle, 
creativity in its freedom aspect, seems quite unwarrantably to be 
"penevolently' inclined. In general, we may repeat our former point 

that the whole structure of Whitehead's ‘dualism’ appears to be more 
cooperative than a strict dualism would warrant and thus to be a 
'fudge' which * pays unnecessary compliments to’ Process and thus 
escapes the strict consequences of his view. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the final evil is the perishing which is an essential 
aspect of process itself. — 
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‘true religion’, then the object of that trust must in power transcend all those 
elements of existence which threaten the being and the meaning of finite life. 

In both instances the central meaning of the Christian religion depends upon 

the transcendent power of the Creator God. And throughout Christian thought this 
hope of salvation from sin, fate and death has been based on the almighty power 

of the Creator over all of existence. Let us note in the following how the 


validity of faith in God is explicitly grounded on God's creative powsr, and how 


the meaningless and destructive power of mortality and fate » the twin demons 


which tempt and threaten human existence in all ages, is broken by this faith: 


"The destruction of the last enemy is, indeed, to be understood, 
not as if its substance, which was formed by God, is to perish, but 
because its mind and hostile will, which came not from God, but from 
itself, are to be destroyed. Its destruction, therefore, will not be 
its non-existence, but its ceasing to be an enemy, and (to be) death. 
For nothing is impossible to the Omipotent, nor is anything incapable 
of restoration to its Creator; for He made all things that they might 
exist, and those things which were made for existence cannot cease 
to be." Origen 1. 


"If God can, from a small drop of water, create the sun and the 
moon; - can He not defend my poor body against all enemies, and 
against Satan himself? - can He not, after that poor body is laid in 
the tomb, raisé it again to another and a new life? - Wherefore we 
are to learn, from this Book of Genesis, the power of God; that we 
may accustom ourselves to doubt nothing of those things which God 
promises in His Word! For in this glorious and marvelous creation 
work is laid a confirmation of our faith in all the promises of God:- 

' that there is nothing so difficult, nothing so seemingly impossible, 
which God cannot do, and perfect by His Word. For all this is here 
proved by God's creation of the heaven, of the earth, and of the sea, 
and of all that they contain! " Iuther Ce 


"Finally . . whenever we call God the Creator of heaven and earth, 
let us at the same time reflect, that the dispensation of all those 
things which he has made is in his own power, and that we are his 
children, whom he has received into his charge and custody, to be 
supported and educated. . that our hope may depend in no other: .* Calvin 3. 


"If this conviction of the power of God were deeply seated in our 
hearts we would not be so much alarmed, and would not be disturbed by 
any calamity whatever. On this power, as we have said, Abraham leaned. 
- « for he believed that God was able to do what he had said. . what 


God tg spoken will come to pass, because all things are at his disposal." 
Calvin 


1. Origen, De Principiis, Book III, Chap. 6, sec. 5. 


2. Luther, Genesis, p.74. 
3- Calvin, Institutes, Vol. I, p. 200. 


4, Calvin, J., Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Isaish, Translated 
by Wm. Frings » Edinburgh, Cakin Society, 1652, Vol.III 
pps. 217-8. 
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As is usual, however, it is from the gifted pen of Augustine that we 
find the most stirring example of this essential dependence of the faith of the 
- Christian upon the almighty power of God the creator, the ruler and Lord of all 
"Tis wonderful that the astrologers, by believing Christ's words, 
endeavor to convince Christians that Christ lived under an hour of 
Fate. Well let them believe Christ when he saith, ‘I have power to 
lay down my life and to take it up again. . ' Is this power then under 
Fate? Let them show us & man who has it in his power when to die... 
and let them not, because of these words, be imposing fate on the 
maker of heaven, the Creator and Ruler of the stars. For even if fate 
were from the stars, the maker of the stars could not be subject to 
their destiny. Moreover not only Christ had not what thou callest 
» fate, but not even hast thou or I, or any human being whatsoever.” 1. 
_ There could be no more powerful assertion of the transcendent power 
of the Greator God on the one hand and of the freedom of man from fate 
on the other, and of the intimate connection between the two, than these 
words. Thus the nnevileakeins life, freed from the fears of powers beyond our 
control, which is certainly a good part of the ‘trust’ that is implicit in the i 
idea of faith, depends completely on the notion that the Maker and Ruler of 
the stars has created us and all the world so that the ultimate meaning of 
our life is not subservient to forces alien from us and far beyond our control 
and understanding. The importance of this conception of God's ultimate power 
» 
today, when it is not a determinative Fate but a meaningless history which 
threatens the purposive and intelligible character of life, can hardly be 
overemphasized. 
Finally, a metaphysical dualismis an impossible framework for the 
Christian faith because it would nullify the distinctive belief of Pauline, 
Augustinian . end Reformation Christianity that salvation is by the grace 
of God alone. For it appears that that belief can only be maintained if 
God is transcendent in his being both to the formal and the material aspects 


of the world. This is an important point for our purposes, and is the pivot 


1. Augustine, Lectures or Tractates on the Gospel according to St. John, 
Translated by J. Gibb, Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1073, pps.123-#, 
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af our argument that a "dualistic ' metaphysical system with a ‘finite* God, 
such as Whitehead outlines, can never provide the framework within which 
the gospel can live. Briefly our argument on this important subject is as 
follows. Salvation in terms of sola gratia and sola fidei means that sin 
is overcome, not through our perfect obedience to the law, but through the 
transcendence of God over the ie in forgiveness and in the power of grace. 
In Pauline Christianity, the law is fulfilled and so satisfied because its 
judgments have been transcended by the forgiveness and the power of God's 
grace; because grace as tlercy and as power can come to those who have broken 
the law, then there is fulfillment of the law through the power of God. This 
view of the relation between the law and God's grace implies necessarily that 
there are resources of love within God beyond the requirements of the law, 
and that his mercy can transcend the structure which he himself has laid down 
for his creation. In turn this means that as a presupposition for the gospel, 
there must be a freedom in God that transcends structure, a resource in his 
love that is more than order, and so a meaning in the divine that is more 
than the formal principle. That is to say, the structural and formal aspects 
of creation must be an instrument in God's hands rather than his own essen- 
tial nature if he is to have the freedom to transcend that structure in love 
and forgiveness. And if the love of God is in this way not more than the law, 
then the Christian message that we can be saved from sin, not by our own merits 
but by the love and grace of God alone, has very little meaning. 

Our general point that in a metaphysical dualism there can be no such 
transcendence of God over the structural forms of existence is validated by a 
consideration of Whitehead's view of the relations between order, love and 


salvation. As we found in the preceding Book, in Whitehead's philosophy God 
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as PN is the given order of eternal objects. As creator he has no other being 
than the primordial valuation which orders all eternal objects, for his 
subjective aim is merely a categorial name for that particular valuation of 
possibility. Since this aim is towards intensity of feeling for the final 
nature of God, and therefore by implication for the world, the denial of that 


order by finite freedom constitutes one aspect of the evil of the world, namely 


the choice by the finite entity of the lesser intensity for itself and so for 


its community. That there is such evil in the world, Whitehead does not deny, 
and that this evil comes from the fresten of the entity to form itself rather than. 
from PN, he is at great pains to establish. Here, therefore, in new terminology 
there is an approximation to the relation of order and its denial which 
Christianity understands in terms of the law and of sin. Our question then 
is, what is the nature of the salvation from this evil which Whitehead envisions? 
And we recall that the notion of salvation was an important concept to Whitehead 
since without some hope of a final salvation, he agrees with Buddhism that 
extinction is the only hopeful answer. 

As we will remember, the ground of salvation from the recognized evil 
of historical and temporal existence is formulated in terms of the notion of CN. 
It is in the Consequent Nature of God that the values of the historical process 
are rescued from extinction and stored in the everlasting reality which is the 
self-experience of God. Thus it is here, if anywhere, that the characteristic 
elements of the gospel message could be found if Whitehead's system in particular 
and 'dualism' in general are t6 be ‘eaveble as pmoateek vehicles for the Christian 
faith. 

It is, however, just in the doctrine of the salvation which CN offers that 
the most glaring dispaity iitiniinn. tke gospel and all dualistic and therefore 
ethical oreesthetic formulations of salvation appears. God as PN is the principle 
of an order amongst form, and he is nothing else. God as CN, therefore, can only 


reflect that order; he can in no way transcend it. Thus, as we discovered, it is 
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the subjective aim of PN which ‘grades' the pevoanted entities according to 

in 
their value and in that graduation determines how ana/what,weasure they shall 
enter into the fullness of God's completed being and so "be saved'. The ‘love’ 


and the ‘patience’ of God, on which Whitehead leans for his hope for an eternal 


si meaning, are, therefore, a love and a patience which seek out and find examples 
of obedience to the wer of value which God has offered: they ‘rescue’ what 
value there is to be found in history. This is a love which patiently seeks for 
righteousness in an unrighteous world, which saves that whichis already obedient 
to the law and so already of value. It is not a love which comes to the sinner 
in his sin, to the abjuror of God's order in his revolt, and saves him despite 
his evil. It recognizes and brings up into its own eternity the good that is 
found amongst the evil in process; it is not a love and a grace which accepts the 
evil which it finds in the world and then recreates it into a good. For God in 
his totality is merely order, and therefore he cannot save that which has dis- 
rupted his order. Perhaps if we recall Whitehead's own description of the saving 
nature of CN, this point will be more forcibly evident: 


"This prehension into God of each creature is directed with the 
subjective aim, and clothed with the subjective form, wholly derivative 
from his all-inclusive primordial valuation. .. 

The perfection of God's subjective aim, derived from the completeness 
of his primordial nature, issues into the chararter of his consequent 
nature. In it there is no loss, no obstruction. . The wisdom of 
subjective aim prehends every actuality for what it can be in such 
a perfected system. . The revolts of destructive evil, purely self- 
regarding, are dismissed into their triviality of merely individual 
facts; and yet the good they did achieve in individual joy, in individual 
sorrow, in the introduction of needed contrast, is saved by its 
relation to the completed whole. The image - and it is but an image - 
the image under which this operative growth of God's nature is best 
conceived, is that of a tender care that nothing be lost. 

The consequent nature of God is his judgment on the world. . It 
is the judgment of a tenderness which loses nothing that can be saved.” 1. 


» lL. Whitehead, A.N., PR, pps. 523-525. 
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As these quotations make clear, in an ethical, or in this case an 
eesthetic, religion, meaning is identified with order. That is to say, salvation, 
as here understood, is in terms of the saving of those elements which are 
congruent with the fundamental order of things, whether this order be called 


‘goodness or ‘intensity of satisfaction’. Now if God, as the principle of 


meaning, is thus merely that principle in things which brings harmony into 
process, if he is merely the moral or aesthetic order of the universe, as he 

is in any dualistic system, then inevitably all that iawn not affirm this order 
and harmony lies beyond the scope of this meaning. If God is merely ‘value’, 
then all that is not valuable in his sense can only experience his repudi&tion 
and Judgement. Such is clearly the situation with regard to Whitehead's God: 

he saves what is of value, but what is not of value - the revolt of destructive 
evil - lies beyond the meaning which he represents. But it is surely at the 
center of the Biblical consciousness that salvation implies a transcendence of 
God over his own 'law', a depth of meaning and love in God beyond the orderly 
principle. In fact it is a central affirmation of the Bible that were man 

to come bebre a God who was merely the 'Good' or ‘Harmony', or as it is called 
in theology, the Law, then only man's destruction could result. The prospect for 
the Hebrew or the Christian that he must face a redeeming God whose will is 
‘wholly derivative form’ his will in the Law, would be a terrible prospect 
‘chain. Thus the very immtability of God's law which ip an ethical or 


aesthetic religion, where God is the principle of harmony and nothing else, is 


1. Cf. Isaiah 6:5; Jer. 15:5-10; Hosea, chs. 4-5; Amos, ch.5; Romans 
- 3:10-21, and chapter 7. For an especially strong Christian sense 

of the fate of man before a God who is only the law, note the 
following from Theodosius Harnack on Luther; the translation is 
my own: "God as the hidden God is not simply he who is raised over 
all creatures and so for them is incomprehensible, but he is ‘un- 
bearable to manly nature, and more unbearable to the conscience’, 
whom no man can see without dying. (8, 1597, 1599). It is not simply 
the unknown God but he who manifests himself in conscience and the 
law, as he who ‘has turned away, turned his back on us'. (8,1598). 
- he (Luther) defines the anger of God as the real energy of the 
godly majesty against the sinful world. ‘Thus it is to him, which 
asserting itself against the world, driving and ruling all things, 
judging and avenging all sin, is the absolute Freedom and Power ) 
Wisdom, Holiness and Lordship of God'. " Harnack, T., op.cit.,p.128, 
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the height of meaning and the hope of salvation, becomes, in the Christian 
faith, with its sense of the reality and scope of sin faced with the stern 
Judgment of God, the very peuree of alienation from God and so the height 

of unmeaning; What is salvation in Whitehead's terms is for a Christian the 
guarantee of destruction, for he knows of the reality of sin and so that of 
himself he has no merit or value with which to face the judgments of God 
according to the law. 

Correspondingly, what in Christian faith is the very essence of 
meaning and salvation » is what to Whitehead and to ethical religion generally 
would be the denial of meaning, namely the abrogation of the law, or in 
Whitehead's terms, the fact that CN was not ‘wholly derivative’ from the order 
of the subjective aim of PN. It is the very denial of the ultimacy of the 
principle of order which is the glory of the gospel, that ‘while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us’. This is the love of which the Bible speaks, 
not that God saves that which is of value in a world where all else is un- 
righteous, but that God's love is such that those who have defied his will 
and broken his law may ama his mercy and forgiveness find the grace 
wherewith they may be whole again. In finding through Christ that for him 
the law has been abrogated so that God's grace can come to him to make him 
new, the Christian finds the center of the meaning of his own life. Thus 
in Christian faith the denial of the finality of the law is not chaos but 
a higher meaning than the principle of order itself could provide: the law 
does not save but rather ‘kills'; it is the grace of God beyond the law 
which forgives and recreates and rua makes possible a new life within which 
there is fulfillment. In this sense in Christianity love as transcendent 


| Le 
over order replaces harmony as the basic source of intelligibility. 


1. An example of this meaning which transcends and yet fulfils the law is 
surely found in Iuther's experience of God's forgiving and redeeming grace. 
Speaking of the divine action in this experience, Holl says:"Denn Luther kennt, 
was dat Duns und Occam nicht der Fall war,ein Handeln, das ganz frei, ganz unabihéngig 
von jedem Gesetz und trotzdem oder eben darum hochste Gerechtigkeit ist. In seiner 
Vorstellung von Sittlichkeit spielt gerade diese Verbindung von hodchster Frei- 
heit und hdchster Simm@emassheit des‘Handelns die wichtiggte Rolle: es ist der 
Gipful,zu dem der Mensch empordringen soll.” Holl, op.cit., p.51(p.42in the 
1921 edition.) | 
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It is clear, therefore, that the very basis of the Christian Gospel 


is the affirmation that there is a meaning which lies beyond the principle of 
order and harmony of things. Only on the basis of such an affirmation could 
the denial of the ultimacy of order be what it is to Christians, namely the 
fulfillment of meaning tions than its abrogation. Now it is plain that the 
condition within ontology for this central religious affirmation is that God 
in his being, his power and so in his Sreibe transcend order in the way that 
his love in its revelation transcends the law. For God must transcend order 
in his being if he is to be free over order in his love; the transcendence 
of love over law requires the transcendence of being over structure. That 


is to say, the revelation of God's love beyond the law is also the revelation 


of his ommipotence because it is the revelation of his freedom over the structure 


he has created. It is interesting that three theologians from three very 
diverse periods reflect this same insight into the intimate relation between 
ontological power, law, and love: 


"God's omnipotence is particularly shown in sharing and having 
mercy, because in this it is made manifest that God has supreme power, 
mamely that He freely forgives sins. For it is noty one who is 
bound by laws of a superior ( the categories of rOmEMINT) to forgive 
sins of his own free choice." Thomas 1. 


"Nox is the freedom of the will of God any whit abated, let, or’ 
hindered, by means of this; because the impos ition of this law upon > 
himself ‘ his own free and voluntary act.” Hooker 2. 


"The revelation of the Atonement is precisely a 'final' word 
because it discloses a transcendent divine mercy which represents 
the freedom of God in quintessential terms: namely God's freedom 
over His own law. Yet this freedom is not capricious. It is paradoxi- 
cally related to God's law, to the structure of the world... "™ 


1. Thomas, S.T., I., Q. 25, a.3. The parenthetical aside is added. 


3- Hooker, R., The laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, London, J.M. Dent & 


Sons, 1925, Book I, Chap. II, sec. 6. 
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"The final majesty of God is contained not so much in His power 
within the structures as in the power of His freedom over the structures, 
that is, over the logos aspects of reality. This freedom is the power of 
mercy beyond judgment.” Reinhold Niehuhr eS 
The revelation of God!s mercy beyond his Judgment is, therefore, also 
a revelation of his freedom and so his power and being beyond the logos structure — 
of the world; the depth of his love beyond the law requires a corresponding 
depth of his being beyond the formal principles of order and harmony in existence. 
For if, as in Whitehead, God is merely order, then there is no ground for a 
meaningful transcendence of order. Because the divine is order, all that is 
entithetical to the orderly principle is ipso facto antithetical to the divine. 
Thus if there is an abrogation of order of any sort in this sort of view, then only 
chaos and loss can result; if the shressticn is an act of God, then the final 
intelligibility of the universe has disappeared, and if the abrogation is an act 
of the creature, then all its hopes of salvation must be surrendered... But 4 
universe in which the divinity of God and the salvation of the creature alike 


depend upon the fidelity of each to the structural law of /creation is not a 


world that is easily commensurate to the Christian view that all men are 
seriously involved in sin and depend utterly upon the wercy and grace of 


God beyond the law, and, as in the above, a view in which it is the very 


revelation of that mercy beyond judgment which is the clue to the divine purity 
of God's love end the divine depth of his being. In dualism God is God only 
if he upholds eternelly an unyeilding formel structure; in Christian faith God 


is praised as God because he has not dealt with us according to our sins against 


1. Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Nature and Destiny of Man, New York, Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, 1943, Vol. II, pps. 67 and 71 respectively. In 
the liight of these quotations one could apparently say that White- 
head is wrong to contrast so sharply metaphysical power or being | 


and divine love. Unless love is to be merely the ideal, in which 
case it is then the law, love to be itself must have a basis in 
ontological transcendence and so possess the freedom to transcend 
the natural structure of moral life in forgiveness. 
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the law but according to his own mercies above the law. Thus in Christian 
faith God must in his being be more than orter, and he must have the freedom 
within his nature to transcend order if he is to be the God of whom the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is proclaimed. In this sense the transcendence of God in his 
being and in his intelligibility to the harmony and order of the created world 
must be affirmed as a necessary element in the framework within which Christian 
faith can retain its integrity,. But it is just this transcendence of God in 
existence and in intelligibility which we found to be implicit in the doctrine 
of creation. The Creator transcends the structure and order of existence because 
he is its creator and because, therefore, it is, as Hooker said, an instrument 
in his hands rather than his own essential nature. God, therefore » must be the 
creator of order, as of all else, if he is to be the savior beyond the law; 
the freedom of Goa beyond the law in redemption requires the freedom of God over 
the order of things in creation. And thus for this final reason we can say 
that a metaphysical system in which the divine principle is a finite God of 
order rather than the free, transcendent God of all being, is a system which 
cannot provide the ontological framework within which the gospel can live. 
Finally we might conclude this chapter by pointing out the reverse 
consequences of the argument which we have been conducting in the last pages. 
There we have been attempting to show that the doctrine of creation was necessary 
for the validity of the meaning which Christian faith offers. And we showed 
that only on the basis of the idea of creation as we have so far defined it, 
and of faith in the Creator God thus implied, could the following five central 
bases of Christian meaning be affirmed; (1) the intelligibility of existence 
per se, (2) the reality and worth of the individual being, (3) the historical 
and spiritual character of sin, (4) the resultant possibility of historical 
and eternal salvation for\the individual, and finally (5) the reality of 
redeeming grace for sinful man. As can be seen from these five points, 
Christianity has a complex of meaning which it offers to men with the assurance 


that within its compass individual human life can be dived in terms of more 
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‘intelligibility’ than in any other faith, philosophical or religious. This 
thesis cannot explicate the full intelligibility whih Christianity offers; it 


can only point to it. Byt in showing that this intelligibility is intimately 


connected with ameven dependent upon the doctrine that God is the creator, 
we site add weight to our claim that that doctrine provides a framework within ay 
which a maximum of intelligibility is made available to men. For, as we have 

seen, bound up with the meaning of the doctrine of the transcendent Creator 

God is the whole range of meaning which is the gospel. It is now, however, 

full time that we moved on to the second principal affirmation contained in 


the doctrine of creation. 
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Chapter III: Finitude is Real, Good, and yet Dependent 

In our discussion so far of the doctrine of creation we have 
asserted that its first meaning is that God is the source of all that is 
in so far as it is, and that in being that source he is transcendent in 
being and in intelligibility to the exvteet world. It is clear, therefore, 
that so far as we have gone we have said nothing which is not in some sense 
akin to what Bradley was saying about the Absolute. For the Absolute in 
Bradley's thought was in a comparable manner the ground of all appearances, 
the principle of intelligibility, and also ‘existed' and ‘experienced’ in 
a different sort of way than we ‘exist' and ‘experience’. 

In the second meaning in the doctrine of creation, however, which 
we are now about to eieuaes, we encounter an assertion which is a direct 
denial of an important aspect of Bradley's monism. This is the ‘paradoxical’ 
statement that finitude, or created being, is dependent yet ‘real’. As we 
found in our discussion of Bradley, the word ‘real’ is a very ambiguous 
term; but for the moment we can state that in this context ‘real' means 
that finite being has its.own existence as well as its own essence, it 
possesses real relations with other finite beings, and it is good in its 
own right, i.e. it is good qua finite. We have, therefore, only to remember 


Bradley's three central notions: (a) that each 'what' of appearance did 
not have its own 'that', (b) that there were no real and intelligible re- 
lations in finite being, and (c) that finitude per se, as particular, indi- 
vidual being, was not of value, to realize that in this affirmation we 


are seemingly ranging ourselves as strongly against Bradley's monism and 
with Whitehead's pluralism as we did the reverse in the preceeding chapters. 


There we affirmed the transcendent being and nature of God against the 
limited God of Whitehead; here we affirm the ‘reality’ of finitude against 
the denial of it in Bradley. It will be the purpose of this chapter and 
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the next to make clear in what sense the doctrine of creation regards 


finite being as real and good; and in a later chapter we shall try to show 
on what terms this paradoxical relation between an ‘absolute’ God and 

a ‘real' finitude, which relation is that of creation, can be made intel- 
ligible. 

It is clear from the above that in asserting the reality and 
goodness of finitude as such, the doctrine of creation is disengaging itself 
firmly from sails in all its forms, just as above we disengaged it as 
best we could from dualism and pluralism in their ordinary forms. Pantheism 
may be defined as the affirmation that all that is is God or a part of 
God (or the Absolute, or the One), and therefore, in so far as it is not 
God, it is neither real nor on While pantheism, therefore, may not deny 
that in some sense there are finite things- and we recall that Bradley 
never denied ‘the reality of appearances’ - and that in some sense ‘appear- 
ances' have a relative value, the essence of pantheism is the notion that 
the reality and value of finite things, of appearances, is their identity 
to God. Thus in Bradley the ‘whats’ of appearances were ‘real' as the ad- 
jectives of the one ‘that', and particular things had value in so far as 
they lost their particularity and became universal ‘individuals'. The re- 
sult is, of course, that, as we found, appearances qua individual things, 
as ‘whats' with their own ‘thats’, are neither real at all nor of value. 
Now it is just the assertion that finite entities are real as finite and 
good as particular that distinguishes creatio ex nihilo from pantheisn. 

Thus the heart of the contrast between Christian faith and monism lies in 
the affirmation that finite being is not identical with or a part of God: 
‘non de Deo, sed ex nihilo'. And as we shall try to show in the next chapter, 


1. Cf. also Farrer's helpful definition: "If there is such a thing 
as this metaphysical order, this real connexion, it would be possi- 
ble to suppose that there is but one instance of it, and that, the 
relation of finites to God. If we take this view, we shall have 

an extremely simple form of pantheism.” Farrer, op. cit., p. 19. 
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this denial of the substantial .identity between man and God coupled with 


the paradoxical assertion that man is real and good in dependence upon God, 
provides the sole basis for an intelligible finite aitatence and at the 
same time the framework within which the gospel is set. 

The essence, then, of the conflict between pantheism and the doc- 
trine of creation is the denial of the substantial identity between God and — 
finite being. Now it is important to note that this denial impjies a third 
conception of transcendence. We found in the first chapter of this book 
that the doctrine of creation makes the sharpest distinction in the modes 
of their existence and the modes of their intelligibility between God and 
the creaturely world, and we remarked that these were two types of 'trans- 
cendence' which the doctrine of creation shared with Bradley's monism. Now 
we are adding a third, and equally important, conception of transcendence. 
This notion of transcendence signifies that the substantial existence of 
God is distinct from that of the world: God is separate in his essence 
and in his existence from the world in the sense that the world's essence 
and the world's existence are not identical with those of God. Or, to turn 


the same proposition around, and incidentally to make it more palatable, 


the problem of the Incarnation aside, no creature shares with God the div- 

ine substance or the divine essence - i.e. no ‘what' of appearance has God 

as its ‘that' - but rather each creature has its own finite essence and 

its own contingent but real existence. Thus as opposed to both Bradley and 


Whitehead, Bo are here asserting that in the doctrine of creation God is 


seciacieia Atlin. in his own existence, independent of the world he has 
created. We have already found that he is self-sufficient. If, therefore, 
we add, as we now do, that his essential nature in its existence is distinct 


from, and not identical with, the nature of his creation, then we are 
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l. 
implying that he has or could have ‘an independent life of his owm'. In any 


case, the important point with regard to the doctrine of creation is the 
denial, which this ‘independence’ expresses, of substantial identity between 


God and his creation. Creation is, as we found, the evocation of the being 


or existence of finite creatures; now we are propounding that it is the 

evocation of beings distinct from God in the strict sense that they are 
2. 

not identical with God at any point. Finite beings are creatures not 


godlets, and this is fundamental to the Christian view of the relation 


between God on the one hand and man and his world on the other. 


The assertion that the essence and the existence of finite beings 
are not identical with those of God has been expressed throughout the 
history of Christian thought. Although every major theologian has made this 
point, we might note as a matter of historical interest that this dist- 
inction between God and creatures received its clearest theological 
formulation during the Arian controversy in which theologians took great 
pains to make a clear division between the divine which is ‘of God' and 
the creaturely which is ‘out of nothing’. Since the essence of the ortho- 
dox position during that controversy was the affirmation that the Logos was 
‘of the same ousia as God', the strong denial that the Second Person of 
the Trinity was a 'creature' involved directly the separation in Christian 


thought of the substance or essence of God from that of the creature. 


1. This difficult notion is important for our purposes only in emphasi- 


zing the transcendence and freedom of God in creation. For if God 

can have ‘a life of his own', then clearly there is neither an iden+ 
tity between his being and the being of the world, nor any metaphy- 
sical necessity for creation. Any content and so intrinsic meaning 

to this notion, which from the point of view of thought about creation 
seems merely a ‘limiting idea’, must, however, be derived from the | 
doctrine of the Trinity, and so cannot be a theme for our study. 

2. It should be noted that by ‘distinct’ is not meant ‘completely sep- 
arated from’. As we shall see, the creature always remains depen- 
dent upon God. The essence of the idea of creation is contained 
in this paradox that we are attempting to elaborate and make intel- 
ligible, namely that while the creature is not God, yet it is tot- 
ally dependent for its being and power on the being and power of God. 
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Let us now review some examples of this distinction as they have appeared 
in the history of Christian thought: 


"But the things established are distinct from 

lished them, and what has been made from Him who 
-He is Himself uncreated, both without beginning and > 
nothing. He is Himself sufficient for Himself; and still further, He 
grants to all others this very thing, existence; but 
have been made by Him have received a beginning. But 
had a beginning and are liable to a dissolution, and are subject to 
stand in heed of Him who made them, must necessarily in all respects 
have a different term (applied to them) . . so that He indeed who made 
all » together with His Word, properly be termed God , 
and Lord: but the things which have been made cannot have this term 
neither should they justly assume that appelation which 
Irenaeus l. 


Him 
has 


". . Por, as to creatures, ‘of God' is said of them on this account, 
in that they exist not at random. . but in that, it was by Him that 
all things were brought into being, not being before, through His Word; 
but as to the Word, since He is not a creature, He alone is both called 

. and is ‘from the Father’, and it is significant of this sense to say 
that the Son is ‘from the essence of the Father', for to nothing 
orginate does this attach." Athanasius 2. 


1. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book III, Chap. 8, sec. 3. Let us note in this 
quotation how both the ontological and the religious meanings of 
the separation of God and creatures are emphasized; for the reli- 
gious importance of the distinction is the avoidance of idolatry. 


2. Athanasius, De Decretis, Chap. IV, sec. 19. Of. Arius on this 
issue: "This is the cause of our persecution, and likewise because 
we say that He is of that which is not. And°we say this because 
He is neither part of God, nor of one substance." Arius, Ep. ad 
Eusebium, quoted in Ayer, J.C., A Source Book for Ancient Church 
History, New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1949, p.302. Notice how 
the identification of the Logos as a ‘creature' entails for 
Arius that He is not ‘of the essence of God’. Thus nothing could 
show more plainly than this controversy that the essential element 
of pantheism, namely the identity of the Absolute and all finite 
beings in their existence, is broken in creation ex nihilo. 
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"Let all those philosophers, then, give place, as we have said, 
the Platonists, and those also that have been ashamed to say that 
is a body, but yet have thought that our souls are of the same 
- They have not been staggered by the great changeableness 
of the soul - an attribute which it would be impious to ascribe to 
the divine nature - but they say that it is the body which changes 
the soul, for in itself it is invulnerable." Augustine 1. 


"Now all these contain a manifest untruth, since it is not possible 
for God to enter into the composition of anything, either as a formal 
or as a material principle. First, because we pointed out above that 
God is the first efficient cause. Now the efficient cause is not 
identical numerically with the form of the things caused, but only 
specifically: for man begets man." Thomas a. 


"God is said to be in all things by essence, not indeed by the 
essence of the things themselves, as if He were of their essence, but 
by His own essence, because His substance is present to all things as 
the cause of their being." Thomas 3. 


1. Augustine, D.C.D., Book VIII, Chap.5. Cf. further: “In the treatise 
Epistulam Fundamenti you read that natures are capable of corrup- 
tion because they are not produced from God's substance but are 
made by Him out of nothing: ‘non de Deo genitae, sed ab eo de 
nihilo factae.' (Contra Ep. Fund. 36)." Lacey, T.A., Nature, Miracle 
and Sin, London, Longmans' Green and Co., 1916, p. 106. And:". for — 
@ greater reason created things cannot be drawn from God through 
@ process of generation or emanation. Created things are not of the 
nature of God (non de ipsius natura) nor can they be of the divine 
nature because they are changeable and corruptible. They would 
not exist at all unless they were from God, and they would not be 
corruptible if they were of God. The reason for the mutability of 
. created things lies precisely in their being drawn from nothingness. 
(De Natura Boni Contra Manich. I,10, De Vera Rel. c. 18, n. 55). " 
O'Toole, C.J., The Philosophy of Creation in the Writings of St. 
A tine, Washington, The Catholic University of America Press, 
ish pps. 5-6. On this issue cf. Harnack's belief that this 
Augustinian use of ex nihilo, while certainly guaranteeing the point 
we are making, namely that creatures are not of the divine substance 
or nature, nevertheless exposes Augustine to the charge of a new and 
very subtle form of dualism. Harnack, A., History of Dogma, Vol. V, 
footnote pps. 121-2. 

2. Thomas, ST, I., Q. 3, a.8. 

3. Ibid, Q. 8, a. 3. 
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"The Son was not begotten from nothing, but from the Father's 
substance. . Now this is the difference between true generation, 
whereby one proceeds from another as a@ son, and making, that the maker — 
makes something out of external matter, as a carpenter makes a bench 
out of wood, whereas a man begets a son from himself. Now, as a 
created workman makes a thing otitoof matter, so God makes things out 
of hothing . . This does not mean that the nothing enters into the 
substance of the thing made; it means that the whole substance of 
the thing is produced by him without anything else whatever — 
posed." Thomas 


"Because God is said to have breathed into man the breath of life, _ 
they supposed that the soul was an emanation from the substance of God} 

as though some portion of the infinite Deity had been conveyed into 

man. . But if the soul of man be an emanation from the essence of 

God, it will follow that the Divine nature is not only mutable and 
subject to passions, but also ignorance, desires and vices of every 

kind . . Who would not dread so monstrous a tenet? . . But to divide - 
the essence of the Creator, that every creature may possess a part of 

it, indicates extreme madness. It must therefore be concluded beyond all 
doubt, notwithstanding the divine image is impressed on the souls of 

men, that they were no less created than the angels. And creation is 

not a transfusion, but an origination of existence from nothing."Calvin 2. 


"For we recognize in our self-consciousness an awareness of the 
world, but it is different from the awareness of God in the same self- 
consciousness. . This oneness with the whole in each several part is 
essentially twofold: a feeling of dependence, indeed so far as the 
other parts act spontaneously on it, but also a feeling of freedom 

in so far as it likewise reacts on the other parts. . The feeling of 
absolute dependence, accordingly, is not to be explained as an aware- 
ness of the world's existence. . For neither is there in relation to 
God an immediate feeling of freedom, nor can the feeling of dependence 
in relation to Him be such that a feeling of freedom can be its 
counterpart. On the contrary at the highest point of Christian devo- 
tion and with the clearest consciousness of the most unimpeded self- 
activity, the absoluteness of the feeling of dependence remains 
undiminished." Schleiermacher 3. 


1. Thomas, ST, I., Q. 41, a. 3. 

2. Calvin, Institutes, Vol. I., pps. 210-11. Note the extreme impor- 
tance religiously of this doctrine: “And why was this, but because 
men never so particularly distinguished between the worship or 
homage of God, and that of the creatures, as to avoid transferring 
_. to a creature what belongs exclusively to God?” Ibid. p. 135. 

3. Schleiermacher,F.,The Christian Faith, ed. by Mackintosh,H.R. 
and Stewart,J.S., Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1928, sec.32, 2; pps. 132-33. 
Note that despite Schleiermacher's strong tendency to pantheisn, 
to be discussed further, we have here a fine expression of the : 
reality and yet the dependence, in fact of the reality in the dep- 
endence, of finite being. 
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"Alongside Himself God puts something else, something different 
from Himself - namely the creature.” 

"But creation means something different; it means a reality dist- 
inct from God. And finally, the world must not be understood as & man- 
ifestation of God, so that God would be to some extent the Idea. God 
who alone is real and essential and free, is one; and, heaven and 
earth, man and the universe are something else; and this something 
else is not God, though it exists through God." Barth 1. 


"For creation means that free and individual beings are brought 
forth, or from the point of view of the creator, it signifies that 
he has infused his own being into another thing which thereby has 
taken an independent existence of its own and may later on itself be- 
come productive. Thus the idea of creation, although transcending human 
experience, serves to explain the world as it really is in its twofold 
character of individual autonomy and universal dependence." Frank 2. 


It is clear, therefore, that the second important meaning involved 
in the affirmation ‘creatio ex nihilo' is that creatures are not of the 
nature of God nor are they in any way identical with God. Just as in our 
first section ex nihilo meant ‘not out of presupposed matter’, so in 
this chapter it means ‘not out of the nature of God’. Finite entities, 
therefore, are distinct beings with their own created essence and their 
own created existence. This ontological assertion, moreover, is, as these 
quotations show, very important for many of the crucial religious notions 
of the Christian faith. (1) The strong bien: evident in all these writers, 
of the involvement of man's whole being in sin, prevents any laentifica- 
tion of any part of this being with God. (2) The equally strong sense that 
God alone is Holy and therefore alone is to be worshipped, and that any 
other worship is idolatry and the quintessence of sin, makes the possi- 
bility of any identification of the creator and the creature, or any sin- 
ilarity of substance between them, abhorrent to the Christian mind. Any 
blurring of the distinction between the creator and the creature has, for 


these two reasons, always been regarded as fatal to the integrity of 


1. Barth, K., Dogmatics in Outline, New York, Philosophical Library, 
1947, Translated by G.T. Thomson, pps. 39 and 55 respectively. 
2. Frank, op.cit. p2ée. 
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faith. Thus the assertion implicit in creatio ex nihilo that man is not 
de Deo, but that his essence and his existence are ‘made’ ex nihilo and 


are, therefore, not divine, And 
finally, it is evident from the above why an ontological pantheism such 
as that which we found in Bradley, where the substance of each finite is 
in reality the Absolute, is an impossible framework for the Christian faith. 
The third type of transcendence, which Bradley lacked, namely the sep- 
aration of essence and existence between the divine and the creaturely, 
is necessary in order that a religion whose piety is built on repentance 
and faith in God alone be maintained. 

~$o much, then, we have learned of the nature of finite being from 
the doctrine of evihius (1) that its existence is not ‘irrationally given', 
but is solely dependent upon the creative act of God. Finite being is a 
being that is dependent upon a being more real than itself - this we 
asserted over against dualism and pluralism. (2) Nevertheless, the being 
or existence of finite entities is not identical with the being of God, 
but distinct from it - this we have affirmed over against pantheism and 
monism. The question then naturally arises: if God is the sole self-suf- 
ficient being and if fini tude is diverse from, not identical with, God 
in its substance, can finite entities be said to be real at all? 


" “What therefore is this one-sided relation in which God is all 
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Reality and yet there is a World of Becoming which is real and (in a 
. sense) other than God? How can God and the world both be real, if 
God is All Reality without the world?” 1. | : 
This question, which Brabant formulates so clearly in the above, 
can be divided for analysis into two subordinate problems. First of all, 
in what sense is the finite said to be real and good within Christian 
faith? And secondly, how is the relation between God who is Realty and 
a creature who is distinct from him and yet in some sense real to be made 
intelligible? If God is the being whom we have so far partially described, 
and if finitude has in some sense a reality of its own, then in what terms 
are we to speak of the relation, i.e. creation, which obtains between these 
two? The first question, namely in what sense finite being is said to be 


real and good, is the subject of this chapter and the next; and here we 


shall discover that the very condition for the reality of finite being 
qua finite is thin very affirmation under discussion, namely that it is not 
identical with God. The second question will, therefore » be postponed 
until a later chapter which will deal with the relation of creation it- 


self, the relation between God and his creature. 
Our present question, therefore, is how Christian thought has 
understood the reality and goodness of the finite qua finite. The under-— 


standing of this important religious fact with such manifoid ontological 
implications has, of course, been in terms of many different philosoph- 

ical categories. Christians have always known, as we have shown, that finite 
being is dependent yet real, and they have understood and expressed this 


knowledge in those categories that have lain at hand for their use. Some of 
these expressions, therefore, are more successful than others on this 
issue. In some the emphasis on dependence is so marked, that the separate | 


reality of the finite is almost.lost. In others the emphasis on the sep- 


1. Brabant, F.H. Time and Eternity in Christian Thought, London, 
Longmans Green and Co., 1937, p. 191. 
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arate reality of the finite is so strong that God seems to maintain an ~ 
almost deistic relation to an independent creation. On the whole, however, 
these expressions in philosophical language manage to retain the ‘kernel’ 
of the paradox which is known in the heart of the religious life, namely 


that man is not God but is a dependent creature of God. Let us look brief- 
ly, then, at two classical examples of the attempt to put this Christian | 
insight into the language of philosophy. 

As we have seen, Augustine had a tremendous sense of the reality 
of his own finite being. This was, in fact, his initial point of certain- 
ty: that I am, that I know that I am, and that I delight in this knowledge. 
What is more, we know that he refused to identify this known reality with 
the reality of God because he knew equally well its mutability and sin. 
When, however, he tried to express philosophically the act of creation 
whereby finite reality was given being by God and held in being by Him, 
his neoplatonic categories drained finitude of its own reality and drew 


Augustine's thought dangerously near to pantheism and emanationism. As a 


‘reformed platonist ' Augustine could never convince himself that form was 

not the sole principle of the reality of things; to him essence was exis- 
tence, to be formed is to be: “Everything in which thou seest measure and 
number and order, that thing attribute to God, the artificer, without hesi- 
tation. Indeed if thou completely takest away from it these three qualities, 
absolutely nothing will Ba The result of this identification of form 
with being is that although he holds that matter has some sort of existence 
as the terminous of a divine creative act, nevertheless to him the real being 


of created things comes from their participation in the divine ideas. 


1. Augustine,D.C.D.,Book XI,Chaps .26-8:Confessions,Book XIII, chap.11; 
cf. also the article by Gilson, E.,in ‘A Monument to St.Augustine, 
London, Sheed and Ward, 1945, pps. 302-5. 

2. Augustine, De lib.arb.,II,xx,54. Quoted in Przywara, op. cit., 

p. 126. Cf. also for further discussion of this topic, Gilson, E., 
Introduction ‘a 1'Etude de Saint Augustin, Paris, Librarie Philo- 
sophique J. Vrin, 1929, pps. SEBS 7h Also cf. O'Toole, op. cit., 


p. 30, and the excellent summary pps. 104 ff. 
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Although matter is created timelessly, it is in its ‘conversio' to the 
‘light' of form which streams forth from the One through the Word, that 
matter at last becomes fully real. Thus finitude has being only in so far 
as its matter participates in the eternal ideas in God; its reality comes 
to it through a sharing in the reality which is the form contained in 
God's light. Since, moreover, this light streams forth from God with ever 
decreasing strength and perfection, the structural nature of finite being 
is in Augustine dangerously close to that of Plotinistic emanationism. For 
in Augustine's philosophy finite being is real not in itself but in being 
identical to God by participation as far as possible in God's essence, and 
in so far, therefore, as finite eine ie not sharing in the divine nature, 
it lacks reality. The reality which the finite qua finite possesses seems 
here to be lost, for the reality of the finite is only the reality of the 
divine ideas in which it wise One could almost say that the philoso- 


phical categories which Augustine used to express his belief were so 


antithetical to his faith, that were it not on the one hand for his intense 
loyalty to the Biblical account, which led to his assertion of the creation 
of matter and of time, and on the other hand for the unusual strength of 
his specifically Christian experiences of grace, of the love of God in 

the Incarnation, and of the consequent reality of his own being both as 
sinful and as saved, Augustine would have had difficulty in avoiding an 
emanationist 


Thomas, in our view,was more successful in expressing the dependent 


1. Thus O'Toole states: "The impression is given that the angels, and 
all other creatures to a different degree, are not completely exis- 
tent in their own right. The genuine and complete efficiency of 
creatures is thus limited. They do not lose their efficiency of 
liberty . . but these qualities appear to find their perfect expres- 
sion in God rather than in the creatures themselves." O'Toole, op. 
cit., p. 105. | 

2. Cf. Harnack's remarks to the effect that his experiences of his own 
sin and of the seeking love of God changed Augustine's whole concep- 
tion of God from that of impersonal Being to that of personal will 
and love, although the categories and language which he continued 
to use remained that of the former conception. Harnack, A., op. cit., 
Vol. V., pps. 116-118. 
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reality of created being, not so much because he used Aristotelian cate- 
gories, as because under the influence of Christian thought itself he shif- 
ted the emphasis of his philosophy from the category of essence to that 
of existence. The key to the understaitding of the Thomist view of created 
being is the now familiar distinction between essence and existence in 
finitude. Since finite entities are created, their existence is given to 
them from beyond themselves; while, therefore, they have their being, their 
being is not a part of their essence so that there is absolutely no nece- 
ssity whatsoever that they exist. As a gift from outside their essence and 
not an implication of their nature, their existence is radically contin- 
gent - that is, it has been given to them and so can be taken away. Unlike 
God, they can cease to be. This, then, is one meaning of the separation 
of essence and existence in finitude, namely the contingency with regard 


to being that affects all creation. And the next meaning, which follows 


immediately from it, is the dependence of created being continually on its 
creator. Its existence comes from him and not from its own nature. Therefore 
it is only so long as God's creative act gives existence to its essence; 

as contingent it is as completely and utterly dependent upon God for its 
continued existence as it was for its creation, for its coming to be at 
all. In this sense even in Thomism, the doctrine of creation has no deistic 
implications at all, and it is only through a misinterpretation of what 

he is saying that the doctrine of creation in general and Thomas himself 

in particular can be accused of deistic implications. God's creative act 

is not only the creation but the preservation of the entity, for as 
radically contingent the entity never is its existence but only has it 


continually from God. 


Although there is this split between the essence and the exis- 
tence in finite entities so that no entity is its reality as in God, never- 


1. To give reference to one of many examples: S.T.,I.,Q. 8, a.l. 
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theless, Thomas is very definite that each entity has its own reality. That 


is, in Bradley's language, each ‘what' has a 'that' of its own, it is a 
real substance, it exists in its own right and as a definite sort of a 
thing with an intelligible essence. Creation is the donation of being by 


God, and thus each thing is forever dependent upon him. On the other hand, 
creation is the donation of being. Now being is the activity of existing, 
of being something; therefore it has a particular mode. This mode is the . 
essence of the being, it is the nature which that being has in existing. 
Thus in the ‘causation' of ‘being (primary causality), there is implanted 
within reality a being or a ‘thing’ which exists and in existing has a 
nature of its own. In this sense it has its own reality and its own nature, 
ES and as possessing this power of being and this nature, it can operate 
causally and effectually within the realm of finitude. For such a contin- 
gent but real being there are, therefore, real relations with other finite 
beings and there is real causality in its operation. The power of being 
which it possesses as the result of creation or of primary causality makes 
it effective as & secondary cause, and the nature which it also has in 
possessing this power determines the form which its activity takes and 

so the relations which it has to other finite entities. As a creature it 
is the center of dynamic and structural aspects which make it causally 


effective on the one hand and structurally intelligible on the other. 


1. "For every creature subsists in its own being; it has a form by 
which it is determined to a species, and it has relation to some other 
being." S.T.,I.,Q. 45,a.7. The relation between primary and secondary 
causality, and especially the reality of the latter, is in Thomas em- | 
phasized in the following: "Now the first of all effects is being. 

Therefore being is the proper effect of the first agent, and all other 
agents produce it.by the power of the first agent. Furthermore secondary 
agents which, as it were, particularize and determine the action of the 
first agent, produce as their proper effects the other perfections 
which determine being." Summa Contra Gentiles, Book III, Chap. 66. And: 
“Accordingly God communicated His goodness to His creatures in such 
wise that one thing can communicate to another the good it has | 

received. Therefore it is derogatory to the divine goodness to deny 
to things their proper operations." S.C.G., Book III, Chap. 69. For 

re detailed discussions of this topic see, Mascall, E.L., 

stence and Analogy, Chap. 3, and Maritain, J., A Preface to 
Metaphysics, London, Sheed and Ward, 1939. 
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In other words, being is analogically applied to finite realities in 
Thomism. Analogously to their creator, finite things are and are causative 
and intelligible. The contrast, therefore, with Bradley and Whitehead on 
this issue might be put in these terms: whereas for Bradley being or exis- 
tence is equivocally applied to the Absolute and to appearances, and whereas 
in, Whitehead it is univocally applied to all that is, in Christian thought, 
expressed here in the very helpful Thomistic categories, being in the 


finite is analogous to the self-sufficient being of God, i.e. it is 
1. 


dependent yet real. 
Now because the finite has being and structure in its own right, 


it is, therefore, intelligible in terms of the categories of finitude in 
the same way that Whitehead's finite entities were intelligible. Each finite 
creature has, as we have found, a definite structural nature and therefore 
a definite mode of dynamic action. Thus it is amenable to metaphysical anal- 
ysis and to scientific inquiry stent the world is composed of beings with 


1. For non-Thomistic affirmations of the analogia entis between creator 
and creature to which we have referred as the best expression of 
the relative reality of created being, the following will serve: 
"Be that as it may, in the proposed definition we must first 
perpend the genus creature, which is res, i.e. the ens which has 
@ true esse created by God, which has a true existence in itself, 
which is 50 something in itself. In this class sin and death are exclus- 
ded from the number of creatures. Neither of these is an ens with 
a true esse created by God and an existence in itself." Let us 
note the implication here that finitude in itself is not evil. Polan, 
V,6. Quoted in Heppe,H., Reformed Dogmatics, Translated by Thomson, 
G.T., London, George, Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1950, p. 198. 

"Revelation is the basis of the knowledge of the right doc- 
trine of ‘likeness'; but within this knowledge based on revelation 
we now perceive that this ‘likeness’ imparted by the Creator to 
the creature determines the being of creatures, so that they are 
thus, whether it is recognized or not. . Hence the doctrine of the 
analogia entis - in the Biblical sense - cannot be contrasted with 
an ‘analogia fidei'. . " Brunner, op. cit., p. 176. 

", . most Christians would admit that God, the Highest Reality, 
is unchangeable and that therefore changeable existence, such as 
human history, is less real than He is; but it is fatal to Christian 
theism to suppose that because anything is not completely real (in 
the sense of being like God), therefore it is umreal; it may be 
fully real in its own inferior rank; so much is implied by any 
doctrine of Creation.” Brabant, op.cit.,pps. 130-1. Cf. also 


Matthews, W.R., stay in Christian Thought and Experience, London, 
Nisbet and Co., 1947, pps. ff. 
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stable , definite and so comprehensible modes of action, and therefore 


| 
- @ world characterized by universal laws intelligible to our understanding. 


The Christian world is in this sense a world in which real entities exhibit 
an intelligible harmony of relations; it is a world of real order commen- 
surate with the inquiring human nine. 
This faith that the world of finite beings is a harmonious and 
intelligible order has been one of the grounds for the continual asser- 
tdon in Christian theology that the world has been created by the Logos 
of God; the intelligibility and truth of the world is grounded on the 


intelligibility and truth of the divine Mind in whose image the inquiring 


mind of man has itself been fashioned. Thus the objective intelligible 
order of a real world and the subjective rational powers of the human 
mind are dineeinbe to each other because both alike have their source in 
the divine order through which they both were created. There are, conse- 
quently, i sources in Christian theology for the intelligibility of 
*the finite world: the divine will which has willed a creation other than 
Himself and therefore real, and the divine Mind which has communicated 
to that world in creation an order analogous to its own ae. 

Although, therefore, the categories which a Christian philosopher 
such as Thomas used and those which Whitehead uses are very different,there 


is no fundamental and insurmountable difference in principle with regard to 


1. Hooker has well expressed this Christian faith that the world as 
created by God is a realm of intelligible law: 

"All things that are, have some operation not violent or casual... 
That which doth assign unto each thing the kind, that which doth moderate 
the force and power, that which doth appoint the form and measure of 
working, the same we term a law." 

“Surely it seemeth that Moses had herein, besides this, a further 
purpose, namely, first, to teach that God did not work as a necessary, but 
@ voluntary agent, intending beforehand, and decreeing with himself, that 
which did outwardly proceed from Him: secondly, to show that God did then 
institute a Law Natural to be observed by all creatures. ." Hooker, op. 
cit., Book I, sections 1 and 3 respectively. 

2. Patristic literature is replete with examples of this relation be- 
tween the divine Logos and the harmony of the created world: for 
two modern examples, see Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation 
and Redemption, London, Lutterworth Press, 1952, pps. 29-31, and 
Tillich, P., Systematic Theology, pps. 71-79. : 
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their analysis of finite being per se. Each of them regarded the world | 
as exhibiting a harmony available to human reason, and each of them viewed 
finite entities as real loci for categories which could be applied uni- 
vocally to all finite beings; each of them accepted the rationality and 
reality of change, causality and 'being', and consequently each of them 
tried to devise a set of categories by which these natural facts could be 
understood. Where they differed radically was in the ultimate notions 
which they regarded as explanatory of the existence of these finite ent- 
ities: to Whitehead such a notion was creativity, to Thomas it was first 
causality, the creative action of God whereby this finite being is 
brought into existence and held there while it lasts. Perhaps, as we shall 
see later, the notion of First Causality is not completely intelligible 
and appropriate; but difficulties of a serious sort have been found as 
well with the concept of creativity. The important point, however, remains 
that for both the Christian philosopher and the speculative 'secular' 
philosopher, because of the basie presuppositions and structure of their 
thought, there is the possibility of a metaphysical analysis of finitude 
and so for the type of 'praximate intelligibility’ which such en analysis 
can 

Although the philosophy of Thomism is an excellent expression of 
the sense which Christian thought has always maintained of the reality and 
intelligibility in itself of finite being, the basis of that intelligibi- 
lity in this philosophy is in the rather doubtful category of RS “i 
in which creator and creature are held distinct as cause and effect. Thus 
to us the best expressions of the reality of finite entities come in terms 


of categories which more truly represent the inner nature, as we can know 


1. For two impressive modern examples of a metaphysical analysis 
of finite being within the framework of the doctrine of creation, 
cf. Tillich, P., op. cit., Vol. I, Part I; and Farrer, A., Finite 
and Infinite, Part II. 


2. For our criticism of the category of causality as explanatory of 
the relation of creation, see below pps. 465-70. 
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it, of the creative activity of God. As we shall see in a later chapter 


creative act of God can truly become intelligible only in teres of the 
categories applicable to the ddtiatinis life itself, namely the historical 
categories of ‘person’, ‘will’ and'freedom'. For this reason, when we 
think of the results of the creative act in terms of the categories of the 
religious life, where the creative relation is first and most truly known, 
we come the closest to understanding its full meaning. God's action of 
creation is an act which establishes being and existence; in this we agree 
with Thomas. But God is not merely Being and Causality - so to interpret him 
is to lose the chance of understanding him and ourselves. He is also 
Personal Love and Freedom, and although the ontological aspects of creation 
_ phould never be denied or dismissed, it is not in their terms alone that 
we can make most intelligible God's acts of creation. 

The paradox of finite being is, as we have found, that it is dep- 
endent upon an almighty source of existence, and yet in being ‘separate 
from' that source, it is real in itself. This dependent yet real being 
has been a continual puzzle to metaphysical categories: those who, like 


Bradley, use the category of substance tend to deny the reality of the 


finite; and those who, like Thomas, use the category of cause tend to 
separate God from his creation. When, however, it is remembered that for 
Christians the God who creates is not known primarily as Being, as under- 
stood in metaphysical categories, but as judgment and then as redeeming 
love, this paradox becomes immediately intelligible : 

If God is love, and it is thus that we know him as God, and if 
therefore the purpose of his creation of ourselves is so that he may hyve 
personal fellowship with us, and this we know in redemption, then the 
reality of a finite being alongside an infinite power which is love 
is intelligible. Considered in the personal categories where he is most deeply 
known, God can be understood as a self-limiting Creator whose purpose it is 
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to give being to another free person, whose nature is not his nature but 
whose being is dependent upon him and his love. For if it is God's will 
to be "Lord' in @ personal sense, then this self-limitation of his almighty 
power and being is required. Personal fellowship only exists where that 
fellowship is consummated in free decision; and this means that a personal 


being who stands over against God, who is free to reject as well as to accept 
God's Lordship, is an inevitable implication of God's creative love if 

that love is understood as personal. It is, therefore, in terms of personal 
- fellowship between free spirits that the relation between God and man can 
best be understood; for in these terms both the ontological dependence 

_ of the creature and his ontological separation from God are made intelligible 


Le 
and actual in terms of the personal categories of faith and freedom. 


1. For an excellent discussion of this dialectic of independence from 
God in freedom and dependence upon God in faith, cf. Brummer,§&., The 
Divine-Human Encounter, Philadelphia, Westminster Press,1943,Chap. II. 
And for the way in which an understanding of God in personal cate- | 
gories makes intelligible God's self-limitation of his power in 
creating a dependent yet real finitude, cf. the following: : 

"He creates in man a creative nature, and one which is capable 
of dominion and fitted for dominion - once more like God. . In all — 
that makes man like God, man remains absolutely unlike Him, in the 
fact that all that he has, he has received from'God, and that for 
all that he does he is responsible, so that his very freedom can 
only be realized in absolute obedience to God; thus human freedom 
itgelf shows both man's ‘likeness’ to God, and his ‘unlikeness' - 
an ‘unlikeness' which is an abiding fact.” Brunner, The Christian 
Doctrine of God, p. 177. 

v. . God limits Himself by creating something which is not 
Himself, something ‘over against’ Himself, which He endows with a 
relative independence. Thus it is God Himself who creates this lim- 
itation - hence He is also free to remove it. He creates it, He 
limits Himself in order that a creature may have room alongside of 
Himself, in whom and to whom He can reveal and impart Himself. . 

But this limitation is freely self-imposed; God wills the exis- 
tence of an independent being alongside Himself; thus in the last 
resort this limitation springs from the love of God. . and it is 
@ limitation of the power of God based solely on His will as 
Creator and Preserver; which thus does not only not infringe His 
freedom, but on the contrary asserts it to the full.” Ibid. pps. 251-2. 

The entire 19th chapter of this book is devoted to a 

further elucidation of this theme of the personal understanding of 


the relation between the transcendent God and the dependent yet 
real creature. | 
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What was unintelligible in the metaphysical categories that deal in nece- 


ssity and impersonality becomes intelligible as the lived relation of per- 
sonal religion. 

Thus it is that in the terms of the personal and historical categor- 
ies within which God's revelation to us is itself received and under- 
stood that the final puzzles of all of God's acts, including his act of 
creation can be made comprehensible. And the proof, as Brunner points out, 
that God's being is thus to be understood finally in terms of his love and 
freedom is the fact that when, at the Cross, God wished to become the 


Lord of man, to draw man back into the created fellowship with him, he came 
to man as love and not as power, he appealed with his love to man's free- 
dom rather than overwhelming man with his transcendent being. Perhaps, 
therefore, we may again conclude that the best way in which the transcen- 
dent being of God in its relation to the dependent yet real being of 
finitude can be made intelligible, is not in terms of self-existent being, 
although this is an important aspect, but in terms of the freedom of God 
over the structures of finitude which is revealed in his love. It was the 
freedom to forgive a being against Himself which we found once before to 
be the final assertion of God's transcendence, and we might add, of his 
power; for thereby he was bound by no law, but was free to be himself, 


namely love. And now we have found the same freedom to create a being along- 


side himself to be the ultimate expression of his creative power in 


relation to his creatures. Expressed in the purely metaphysical language 
of the power of being this transcendent being threatens always to swallow 
up the finite within its own absolute being; but expressed in the personal 
and religious language of fellowship and love, the same transcendence 
becomes the intelligible basis for man's free and personal acceptance of 
his dependence upon the God who gave him existence, but even more the 


possibility of personal communion. 
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The most basic problem for Christian thought of all kinds is how to 
think about the transcendent God who has revealed himself in the history 
of saving events as the creator of nature and the ruler of history. This 
problem is in effect that of finding how to apply analogies from our 
finite life, which is all the positive content that our thought can have, 
to @ being whose nature transcends that finitude. This problem has been 


fatal to many philosophies, Bradley amongst them, and for many theologies 


as well. And in partial answer to this general problem as it appears in 


the context of Christian thinking, we have affirmed in the first place 

that God cannot be thought at all as our Creator unless we allow ontolo- 
gical categories and analogies their full place. But in the second place 
we maintain that it is the center of the Christian faith that this God 

who as creator is ‘ontological’, is known primarily in historical revela- 
tion and so is comprehended primarily in the personal and historical 
categories which Biblical theology and church language traditionally use. 
Moreover, God is, as we shall see, known even as creator in this context 

of history and personal religious life. Thus our second point is that in 
understanding the God whom we know in Christian faith, we should never allow 


the ontological categories to dominate our use of the other analogies drawn 


from the heart of our experience of God. Rather the determinative analogies 
should always be those which spring from the very point where we have 
confronted the God about when we are attempting to speak, namely analo- 

gies that express in personal and historical and dramatic language the 
knowledge of God that is known in religious faith. 
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Chapter IV : The Concept of a Meaningful Contingency 
All of our remarks in the preceding chapter could be taken as an 


attempt to establish the basis for a key notion in Christian thought, namely 
the concept of a meaningful contingency. Finite being on the one hand is 
contingent because, although it is 'real', it is not self-sufficient but 


is completely dependent upon a source beyond itself. It is, on the other 
hand, intelligible to our categorial understanding. The question, therefore, 
which we wish to develop further is how the contingent can in the terms 

of the doctrine of creation be made fully intelligible and meaningful. 

In the two preceding Books we have found that a completely meaning- 

ful contingency was never achieved in the thought of the two philosophers 

we have discussed. Bradley was, of course, never able to establish such 

@ notion because he would have felt it to be self-contradictory. As we 
showed, no real contingency was possible in the necessary system of rela- 
tions which is an aspect of reality, and so to him ‘contingency’ is only 


a name for our experience of appearances before we have concluded that 


they are, taken as finite, ‘illusory’, and so before we have penetrated 

to the system end the Reality behind. them. And we also found in relation 
to Bradley that, although he could make, as he said, the outline of Realiy 
intelligible, he could deal neither with the problem of finite truth nor 
with the question of the meaning of a finite life in its uniqueness and 
individuality. It seemed, therefore, that within the terms of his philo- 
sophy there was little way in which the contingency and yet the clear pos- 
sibilities of meaning within the area of finite existence could be expressed. 
Although Whitehead, on the other hand, was able to provide an intelligible 
contingency on the proximate level of speculative ideas which could form 
the background for scientific understanding, he was able to do this only 


by forfeiting on the ultimate levels of thought a final coherence on which 
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to base his contingency. The finite within his universe was contingent in 


character because the origin of that universe was blank irrationality; thus 
he guarded the basis for empiricism in science. But through the assertion 
of this very contingency, the meaning of that contingency was threatened 
on two levels in the same moment. For on the one hand his immanent system 
of intelligibility could not deal with the ultimate coherence which he had 
posited, and on the other the meaning of the process as a whole could 
never be securely based if thet entity whose function it was to provide 
that meaning was itself, as we described it,an ‘unintelligible creature 
of nonentity'. And as we found, we were left, first, with a breakdown 
of the univocal system of understanding which had undergirded his scheme 
of intelligibility, and secondly with a loss of the goodness and the power 
of God to be creative of value. 

Our present question , therefore, is whether the conception of con- 
tingency cian by the doctrine of creation can provide a more secure 

base than we have found in philosophy for the intelligibility and meaning 

of the finite world around us and of our own historical existence. In 
the doctrine of creation we have found the notion of a contingent finite 
existence icniemibiends upon the creative act of a source of being beyond the > 
finite. We shall now argue that on the basis of that notion more meaning 
both in terms of the structural analyses of science and in terms of the 
ultimate value of individual life can be found than on the basis of its 
philosophical alternatives. 

The fact that the doctrine of creation can provide the basis for 
that notion of a meaningful contingency which is the necessary foundation 
for empirical science is apparently attested by the history of science 


itself. Neither our abilities nor our time will permit us to trace this 


development in its fulness. For this, reference is made to two very striking 
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works on the subject; we shall, therefore, only summarize their arguments. 


In both these works the point is made that in Greek science intel- 
ligibility was identified solely with the formal principles of reality and 
therefore understanding assikee of the non-empirical deduction on the 
basis of intuited essences. The results of this identification of intel- 


- ligibility and form were twofold. In the first place, a separation occured 


between what is intelligible and what is actual. The actual world is 
inevitably a mixture of form and matter; hence it necessarily contains 
elements which cannot be deduced from purely formal principles. For this 
reason actuality is always incurably contingent and arbitrary to deductive, 
- formal reason, that is to say, it seems to depend at least in part for its 
character on principles and forces beyond the reach of deduction from 


essences. But if reason can deal only with form and its logical consequences, 


then there is no way in which these non-formal and contingent elements can 
2. 


be made intelligible at all. 


The first result of the approach of classical 


science, then, was that the actual material world seemed ‘irrational’ and 
so not the proper abode for scientific understanding. 

The second result was that no possible basis was given for con- 
cern with or faith in empirical inquiry as a substantial part of the scien- 
tific method. The formal principles of reality, those principles which 
give to actuality its order and intelligibility, can be known by intuition 
from only one case and elaborated thence by deduction. ‘Thus empirical 
inquiry is only creative in leading to the discovery of 'types' of forms; 


its sole function is that of classifying the finite into genera and species. 


> hevalier, J., La Notion du Necessaire chez Aristote et chez ses 
predecesseurs, Lyon, A.Rey, 1914, especially pps. 171-185. Foster, 
M.B., The Christian Doctrine of Creation and the Rise of Modern 
Science, Mind, Vol. XLI11, 1934, London, MacMillan and Co.pps. 447-68. 
2. "Et comme la necessi analytique est pour Aristote le seul type 
d'intelligibilité, it suit de 1& que la contingent tout entier tombe 
dans l'unintelligible, dans l'irrationel et qu'il faudra adnettre 
dans le monde un principe irreducible d'undetermination, d'ou der- 
ivent 1e mal, les monstruosites, le hasard: ce principe, c'est 
la matiere. . La contingence n'etant pas logique est irrational." 
Chevalier, op. cit., p. 176. 
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Otherwise, painbuas experience can only inform us of those elements of 
reality which are derived from its material and so unintelligible aspects, 
56 that in true ‘science’ what is known empirically is of no intrinsic 
value with regard to real knowledge. Sensory experience can only tell us 
that a thing is so; it is only knowledge of its formal structure that can 
tell us why and how it is so. Thus in Greek science, so the argument runs, 
the contingent aspects of reality which are known by sensory experience 
are excluded from the realm of the intelligible, and science confined its 
fundamental method to deduction and its content to formal essences. What 
was, therefore, needed in order that a genuinely empirical science be pos- 
sible was that there develop the presuppos ition that the contingency in 
reality is not irrational but intelligible. In other words, the notion of 
an orderly contingency has been historically the foundation upon which 
empirical science has developed in the post-classical world. So long as 
nature was regarded as filled with definable essences and so long as the 


non-definable was the irrational, there was neither the felt need nor the 
intellectual for empirical 
The difference, then, between Greek and modern empirical science is 
based upon a conception which changed the fundamental notions as to the 
possibilities of intelligibility in finitude. For in order that empirical 
science develop, there must have been some conception which transformed 
the ‘contingent’ in nature from an irrational and meaningless element into 
an aspect of the basic order which the world exhibits, and thus gave a 
telos and validity to empirical inquiry into this contingent element. 
According to these two writers, the conception which wrought this change 
was the Christian doctrine of creation. In this doctrine the creative will 


of God, which is both transcendent to our formal reason and yet meaningful 


1. Foster, op. cit., pps. 453-455. 
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as creative of order, is the source of finite being. Thus in the world-view 
implied by the new doctrine of creation the elements in reality which can- 
not be rationally deduced are not thereby seen as irrational and unin- 
telligible; on the contrary, it is assumed that they are, as products of 
God's will, sailed of an orderly world and therefore fitting objects for 
‘science’. Because, on the other hand, in the new Christian universe exper- 
fenced reality is the contingent result of God's will rather than the — 
necessary consequence from logical deduction from formal principles, the 
character of reality is not deducible by reason. It can, therefore, only 
be discovered by empirical inquiry and can only be known by descriptions 
based on that eae Apparently, therefore, Christian thought can 
reasonably claim that it is on the basis of its faith in a meaningful 
creation by a God who transcends man's comprehension that the finite world 
was made for the first time a possible object of a truly empirical science, 
and that this doctrine is consequently the basis for the modern sense 

of the intelligibility of poi The transcendence of categorial 
understanding by the divine creative will is thus not the denial but 

the historical foundation of finite intelligibility. As Whitehead had rightly 
remarked, a transcendent principle that is completely ‘rational’ to our 
understanding destroys the contingent character of the finite upon which 


all true comprehension of the finite depends. Apparently, therefore, the 


1. “The voluntary activity of the Creator (i.e. that in his activi- 
ty which exceeds determination by reason) terminates on the con- 
tigent being of the creature (i.e. on that element of its being 
which eludes determination by form, namely its matter and the char- 
acteristics it possesses qua material). If such voluntary activi- 
ty is essential to God, it follows that the element of contingency 
is essential to what he creates. So soon as nature is conceived 
to be created by God, the contingent becomes more than an imperfec- 
tion in the embodiment of form." Foster, op. cit., p. 46h. 

e. Cf. also Collingwoods' affirmation of this same point:Collingwood, 
R.G., An Essay on Metaphysics, London, Oxford University Press, 1940, 
Chapter 21. And note Brunner's remark: "The idea of contingency 
is simply a philosophical formulation of the Christian idea of 
Creation. It is, therefore, no accident that it is unknown to 


ancient philosophy." Brunner, E., The Christian Doctrine of Creation 
and Redemption, p. 12. 
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only alternatives within teins of which a genuine contingency can be main- 
tained are either the notion of the ‘irrationally given’ universe of White- 
head or the notion of a universe created by the meaningful but transcendent 
will of God. And as we have shown, whereas the Whiteheadian alternative 

has no answer to the more ultimate problems of intelligibility, the Christian 
‘notion of a meaningful but transcendent divine will provides the basis for 
both the empirical science which Whitehead desired and the ultimate coherence 
for which Bradley sought. 

Just as in the sphere of structural existence the creation of 

contingency by a meaningful ‘volition' transcendent to that structure is 

the basis of intelligibility, so in the sphere of human and historical exis- 
tence the creation of particular, individual human beings by the will of 

Goa is the basis for the potential meaningfulness of the particularity of 
our historical life.» As we have seen, pantheism can find no ground for the 
cilities that finite individuality per se is ‘good'. Because in pantheism 
appearances are real and good only in so far as they become identical with 


the Absolute, particular beings cannot either be good or real in themselves. 


| And the ‘goodness’ which Whitehead found in finite experience was always 
threatened on the one hand by the irrationality of process as a whole, or, 
on the other hand, by being swallowed up in the unity which was the Con- 


sequent Nature of God. Christian faith, however, has historically always 


affirmed the potential goodness of particular, historical existence. And 
this assertion is based on the notion of the dependent yet real character 
of Pinitude which we have been elaborating. Because it believes that finite 
being has its ground in the will of God and yet is not identical with 

his nature but real in itself, Christian thought can maintain the possibi- 
lity of an ultimate meaning and value for the particularity of human life. 


And because of its view of the redeeming grace of God which can recreate 
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in the divine image each particular being, Christian faith can hold that 


each finite human existence can relate itself to the universal source of all 
meaning without thereby relinquishing its individual and unique character. 
In this way the Christian understanding of finite being as at once depen- 


dent upon and related to a meaning transcendent to its own contingent 


particularity and yet as at the same time a real locus of existence and 

so of value in itself, is the condition for a meaningful historical wita: 

tence. And again the doctrine of creation has provided the eubelowiask frame- 

work within which an important element of the gospel can be understood. 
Christian thought is replete with examples of this faith in the 

potential goodness of created being. We shall at this point discuss only 

one from the early period of struggle with gnosticism, a period in which 

the contrast on this issue with the gnostic motif of escape from an evil 

finitude is especially marked, and yet @ period of Christian thought which 

is most often accused of a denial of the goodness of created ‘natures’. 

We should note in these quotations, which are from Irenaeus, first that 

the God who brought salvation in Jesue Christ is affirmed to be the same 

God who created the world ; secondly that redempt ion is therefore the recap- 

itulation and restoration of a good creation and not the abrogation of 

an ‘evil’ creation; and finally that the meaning to be found in particular, 

individual human life is located in its relation to the transcendent and 

uncreated source from whence it is derived and so from which each parti- 

cular being can receive an ultimate meaning despite its contingency and 

particularity. In these three notions are contained the entire basis of 

the Christian affirmation of the goodness of created, contingent and indi- 

vidual being which conquered the motif of world flight in the ancient world. 
“The rule of truth which we hold, is, that there is one God almighty, 

who made all things by His Word, and fashioned and formed, out of that 


which had no existence, all things which exist. . . He who formed the 
world (for the world is of all) - He who fashioned man, - He (who) is 
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the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, above 
whom there is no other God, nor initial principle, nor power, nor 
pleroma - He is the Father of our Lord Jesue Christ, as we shall prove.” 1. 


"With God there are simultaneously exhibited power, wisdom and 
goodness. His power and goodness (appear) in this, that of His own will 
He called into being and fashioned things ist heve no previous -exis- 
tence; His wisdom (is shown) in His having made created things parts 
of one harmonious and consistent whole; and those things which, through 
His super-eminent kindness, receive growth and a long period of exis- 
tence, do reflect the glory of the uncreated One, of that God who 
bestows what is good ungrudgingly. For from the very fact of these 
things having been created, (it follows) that they are not uncreated; 
but by their continuing in being throughout a long course of ages, they 
shall receive a faculty of the Uncreated, through the gratuitous be- 
stowal of eternal existence on them by God. And thus in all things 
God has the pre-eminence, who alone is uncreated. . while all other 
things remain under God's subjection. But being in subjection toGod 
is continuance in immortality, and immortality is the glory of the 
uncreated One. By this arrangement, therefore, and these harmonies, 
and a sequence of this nature, man, a created and organized being, is 
rendered after the image - and likeness of the uncreated God.” 2. 


"But every one will allow that we are (composed of) a body taken 
from the earth, and a soul receiving spirit from God. This, therefore, 
the Word of God was made, recapitulating in Himself His own handiwork." 3. 


"Since both Irenaeus and Valentinus consider redemption to be the 
special work of Christ, the cosmological interest in the doctrine of 
‘the Second God becomes subordinate to the soteriological. As, however, 
in Irenaeus' system (in opposition to Valentinus) this real redemption 
is to be imagined as recapitulatio of the creation, redemption and 
creation are not opposed to each other as antitheses; and therefore 
the Redeemer has also his place in the history of creation." 4. 


The importance of this identification of redemption and creation 
and so of Christ the redeemer with the Logos which created the world can- 
not be overemphasized in a discussion of the goodness of creation. The whole 
meaning of the early struggle with the gnostics concerned this identifica- 

\ tion of the saving with the creating God. The gnostics felt the problem 
of the evil of creation to be so strong that to them the savior God reveal- 
ed in Christ could not be the same God as the creator. Hence creation was 


to them ‘evil’ or at least inferior and meaningless, and salvation was 


4 1. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book I, Chap. 22, sec. l. 
2. Ibid., Book IV, Chap. 38, sec. 3. 
3. Ibid. Book III, Chap. 22, sec. l. 
4. Harnack, A., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 263. 
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the rescue from the hands of the "blind demiurge' who had created the 
dia. As the quotations from Irenaeus indicated, however, the orthodox 
thought of the same period held firmly to the fact that the same God who 
revealed himself in Christ as savior and consequently as 'good' is the 
God who created the world with that very saving purpose in mind. Hence 
ereation is not the antithesis of salvation, but its preparation and 
presupposition. In the same sense therefore that salvation is good, creation — 
is good. The goodness of creation is thus founded in Christian faith 
upon the strong conviction that the God who is known as love and so as 


good in Jesus Christ is the same God who created the world by his purposive 


will. 


The identification of the redeeming love of God in Christ with the 
transcendent will behind creation provides the clue which Christian faith 
almost alone possesses into the mystery of the ‘abyss’ that lies beyond and 
yet creatively supports our finitude. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of this crucial early struggle 
with the world pessimism of the gnostics is, therefore, the way in which 
the two central Christian doctrines, the Creation and the Incarnation, 
supplemented and reinforced one another. As the general assertion that mat- 
erial, historical and individual being are ‘good’ becamge created with a 
purpose by the loving will of God himself, the faith in creation provided 
the essential basis for the orthodox belief in the Incarnation. For the 
Incarnation, paradoxical as it may be on other grounds, presupposes at 
least that the finite is potentially capable of ultimate meaning and good- 
ness since it could harbor a divine life and be the vehicle of a divine 
revealation. Thus elias the faith that the good God had created the world é 


this juxtaposition of the divine and the creature could not be accepted. 


1. Cf. Irenaeus, op. cit., Books I and II; Tertullian, On the Pres- 
cription of Heresies, and Against Marcion; Bethune-Baker, op. cit., 
pps. 75, 91-92; Bigg, op. cit., pps. 27-36; Hastings, Enclyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI, article on ‘Gnostics'. | 
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This is shown in the fact that those gnostic groups who believed that 
creation was a 'fall' and thus the act of an inferior and even evil deity 
held as well that Christ was only 'seemingly' man. The docetic denial of 
the Incarnation sprang ultimately from the prior denial of the goodness 

of created being. And correspondingly the orthodox belief that Christ was 


'very God and very man' affirms the potential goodness of finitude gener- 


‘ally, based on the idea of creation, as well as the fact of divine redemption. 
Conversely there can be no doubt that it was the Incarnation and 
the redemption of individual and historical life through this newly im- 
parted grace of God which gave specific content and meaning to the more 
general belief of creation in the goodness of finite existence. Men's lives 
had been renewed by Christ, and in this renewal they experienced themselves 
the reality of this goodness and potential meaningfulness of their indivi- 
dual lives. This sense of the possible wholeness and fruitfulness of 
particular individualities, despite their finitude and even their former 
sins, runs through the whole New Testament for it is the central message 
of the gospel of the Kingdom. One expression of this new sense of the 
goodness of finite é individual being is the doctrine of the Second Adam. 
The fact that an individual human life could become the norm for all 
eternity, symbolized by the belief that it is Christ and not God who judges 
the world, is the most vehement indication that finitude as such has a 
potential goodness of its own. For in this belief finite being is not 
judged in terms of the whole which negates its finitude, as in Bradley, 
but in terms of its own perfected self, the Second Adam. And this is, 
of course, because love, which does not negate but rather, in creation 
as in individual life, affirms the individual, has become the norm and final 
goodness of history. The finite and the particular have, then, been given 
in the Incarnation and its subsequent doctrinal development a status that | 


they never had before: the divine had entered a finite historical being 
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and revealed itself for all time and for all eternity therein. Thus the 


combined Christian doctrines of creation and incarnation asserted in strong 


terms the goodness of created life: on the basis of creation the finite 


was believed to be potentially good and meaningful, and on the basis of 
the Incarnation this potentiality was actualized, for in faith inChrist 


human finitude was related in the intimate union of grace to the tran- 


scendent source of all being and meaning. In Christian faith, then, finitude 


is meaningful because its source is in a divine loving will and because 
in redemption this finitude can be given an eternal destiny by its relation 
in faith to that transcendent source. 

The basis, then, for the decisive significance of the insistance of 
the early Church that the Christ who redeems is the Logos who created the 
world is that it established as basic to Christian thought that the good- 
ness which all Christians have found in redemption is the same silieaie 
given to all finite life in creation. The identification of the Creator - 
and the Redeemer has, therefore, been the foundation of the Christian 
view that the created world is purposive, meaningful and related to an 
eternal destiny; and thus to all Christians, even when later the early 
logos doctrine of creation had diminished in importance, individual persons 
and the world in which they lived were ‘good’ because the God who was 
known in Christ had made them. nai finally let us notice that these two 


1. We might also point out that the Incarnation illustrated for time 
as well as for finitude generally the potential goodness which 
its individual moments as created by God had contained. For in 
the form of an ultimately significant event, time too had re- 
ceived the divine. A mere moment had become for human experience, 
as Kierkegaard says, of eternal significance; and therefore, as 
able to hold eternity within themselves, the moments of time 
became real, unique and creative. ‘Ths again in the relation be- 
tween eternity and time, as before between God and finitude, the 
incarnation actualized the potential meaning and goodness which 
was implicit in finite, temporal life because of the doctrine of 
creation. And ever since the full meaning of the Incarnation in 
its relation to the doctrine of creation has been understood, as 
Augustine certainly understood it, no Christian theology has 
denied the reality of time or sought to question its potential 


meaningfulness. 
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doctrines, so central to the thought and the experience of the Church, 
alike illustrate a pattern of thought which is uniquely and characterist- 


ically Christian, namely a paradoxical but essential relation between 
the divine transcendence and finite meaning. In creation a transcendent God 
creates out of nothing a real world of individual beings who receive his 
power and who are, therefore, good in his eyes. And in redemption a God 
who is not the world, for Christ is no ‘creature’, recreates by his divine 
grace a redeemed community of individuals out of sinful mankind. The 
significance of this recurring pattern is that it is the very transcendence 
of the divine which in each case makes possible the reality and meaningful- 
ness of individual finite beings; for in éach case it is the fact that an 
almighty power can relate itself to individuals without absorbing their 
uniqueness which gives to them their reality and value as individuals. 


Now that we have established that Christian thought has viewed finite 
being as ‘good’, and have discovered the basis for that significant view, 
let us now proceed to inquire into the nature of the goodness of created 
being: what sort of ‘goodness' is it, what is its relation to evil, and to | 
our absolute dependence upon God? We shall begin this inquiry with the 

thought of another great Christian, Augustine: 


"But it is much more surprising that some. . have yet refused to 
accept with a good and simple faith this so good and simple a reason 
of the world's creation, that a good God made it good; and that the 
things created, being different from God, were inferior to Him and 
yet good, being created by none other than He. . Was it not obviously 
meant to be understood that there was no other cause of the world's 
creation than that good creatures should be made by a good God? In this 
creation had no one sinned, the world-would have been filled and 
beautiful with natures good without exception; and though there is 
sin, all things are not therefore full of sin, for the great majority 
of the heavenly inhabitants preserve their nature's integrity." 1. 


As this quotation emphasizes, the goodness of creation has a pera- 
doxical relation to human evil; for far from being abrogated by the reality 
of sin, it is, on the contrary,proved by it. As we have noted before it 


1. Augustine, D.C.D., Book XI, Chap. 23. 
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is universally affirmed in Christian faith that sin is in some sense the 
willful departure from nature, the perversion of created being. And this 
doctrine of ‘perversion’, of 'a good thing spoiled’, is the differentiating 
point between pantheism and dualism on the one hand and Christianity on the 
other on the issue of the origin of human evil. To pantheism evil is the 
particularity of finitude, its separation from the whole that unifies 

and absorbs the individual, so that sin or evil is both necessary and in- 
evitable for the finite qua finite. To dualism sin was the result of the 
mixture of good and evil which formed the finite, and hence for another 
reason entirely sin was necessary for the finite qua finite. We might 
make note of this significant fact that in both dualism and pantheism sin 
has the character of necessity. Apparently, therefore, the notion that 

sin is an act of freedom and therefore redeemable requires both that God 
be the source of all that is so that dualism is impossible, and that he 
transcend rather than absorb individual beings so that individuality may be 


potentially good. In this sense one could surely argue that any notion of 


sin as freedom involves as its ontological basis the doctrine of creation 
as we have explicated it. 

In Christianity, on the other hand, sin is regarded as the per- 
version and not the realization of finite nature. This is the profundity mS 
of the 'myth' of the fall, namely that thereby it is expressed that sin 
is not creation itself but a fall that takes place ‘after’ creation, for 
as created natures, as finite beings per se, the first pair were ‘natures 
good without exception’. And the implications - this view of created 
goodness and sin, dependent as it is on the concept of a good creation, 
are first, that sin is spiritual and an act of freedom so that redemption 
is possible, and secondly, that since it is a perversion of nature and 
not nature itself which is evil, finitude can be redeemed into full 


meaningfulness, i.e. that historical life, lived as this mass of flesh, 
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bones and emotional quirks can have an ultimate value and meaning. In this 


-gense the assertion that evil is 'sin' and not necessity is also the assertion 


that finitude is created good and can regain its full meaning. Augustine has 
| expressed very clearly this relation between sin and created goodness below: 


“and I inquired what iniquity was, and ascertained it not to be a sub- 
stance, but a perversion of the will, bent aside from Thee, 0 God, the 
Supreme Substance, towards these lower things, and casting out its bowels. 
and swelling outwardly.” 1. 


"The cause, therefore, of the blessedness of the good is adherence to 
God. And so the cause of the others’ misery will be found in the contrary, 
that is in their not adhering to God. . Thus though it is not every 
creature that can be blessed. . yet that creature which has the capacity 
cannot be blessed of itself since it is created out of néthing, but only 
by Him by whom it has been created. For it is blessed by the possession 
of that whose loss makes it miserable. 

Accordingly we say that there is no unchangeable good but the one,true, 
blessed God; that the things which He made are indeed good because from > 
Him, yet mutable because not made out of Him, but out of nothing. Although, 
therefore, they are not the supreme good, for God is a greater good, yet 
these mutable things which can adhere to the immutable good, and so be 
blessed, are very good; for so completely is He their good, that without 
Him they cannot but be wretched. . And since this is so, then in this 
nature which has been created so excellent, that though it be mutable 
itself, it can yet secure its blessedness by adhering to the immutable 
good, the supreme God; and since it is not satisfied unless it be perfect- 
ly blessed, and cannot be thus blessed save in God - in this nature, I 
say, not to adhere to God is manifestly a fault." 2. 


We have quoted this last passage at length because, despite its ancient 
categories, it perfectly expresses our present problem and its Christian 
answer. The question which ultimately concerns us now is how to understand 
the potential widtiiies and the potential evil of finite being in relation 
to its absolute dependence upon God; here Augustine and the life of faith it- 


self give us the paradoxical answer, namely that it is only in the context 


of his relation of dependence upon God that the problem of man's goodness 
and his evil may be comprehended in theory and resolved in practice. The 
goodness which finite creatures can achieve is to be found on the one hand 
in the fullest realization of their created natures and so the maximum asser- 
tion of their own reality. But on the other hand, that very realization is 
in turn to be found only in an ultimate dependence on the God who made 


them; for as mutable beings, men's natures are such that in this dependence 


1. Augustine, Confessions, Book VII, Chap. 16. 
m2. Augustine, D.C.D., Book XII, Chap. l. 
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resides the reality and goodness of their created natures. 
Man as a particular being with particular interests and passions, 
partial loyalties and a finite perspective, is not evil because of this 
finitude. Rather this very particularity is the potential source of the 
value and vocation of his individual nature as such. But sis Kaa the created 


nature and so the 'goodness' of such a finite being to have an end beyond 
himself, to have his antes outside the partial circle of his own life. 
This need for a center beyond himself is because as a created being he 
is finite and so cannot be the final end of his own existence without 

_ distortion and idolatry. As Augustine says, as mutable he needs an immutable 
end. Sin is, therefore, the denial of this end beyond himself and his own 
creations; in religious language it is the loss of a relationship of faith 

to God, in ontological language the denial of man's creaturehood, of his 
creaturely dependence upon God. But sin is then the perversion of the 
inherent goodness of his nature, for to deny the end beyond his finitude 

is to change that finitude from a creative particularity to an evil part- 
iality. Thus the goodness of a finite being is directly related to its 
dependence upon God. In so far as man has an end beyond himself in God, in 
so far, that is, as his spiritual life, as Augustine says, faithfully reflects 
the ontological relation into which he has been created, his finite being _ 


is good and creative in itself and his life as a particular, individual 
life has an ultimate meaning. But in so far as he denies that dependence 
and attempts to become fully meaningful in himself through his own efforts. 
alone - which is impossible for a being who is ontologically dependent for 
his existence upon a source beyond himself and is therefore prey to the 
terrors of 'non-being' - he becomes anxious, restless, he escapes into 


lower things, he sins. His finite nature achieves its own goodness in its 
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dependence on the creator who transcends it; it perverts its own created 
nature and ceases to be good when its life has itself as its center rather 
than hy Thus the creature is good when his life expresses his creaturehood, 
when the structure of finitude as dependent yet real is also the pattern 


of faith. Many Christian expressions come to mind which signify this inti- 


mate and deep relation between the goodness of created being and its dep- 


endence on its own transcendent source - the Pauline phrase ‘I, yet not 
I, but the grace of God in me‘ and Luther's notion of a Christian freedom 
dependent upon the mercy and grace of God alone. But none express so distinct- 
ly the relation between the faith which is the true source of goodness and 
the dependence of the creature on the Creator as do the following from 
Irenaeus and Luther: 
"For he who holds, without pride and boasting, the true glory 

(opinion) regarding created things and the Creator, who is the almighty 

God of all, and who has granted existence to all; (such an one) con- 

tinuing in His love and subjection, and giving of thanks, shall 


also receive from Him the greater glory of promotion, looking for- 
ward to the time when he shall become like Him who died for him.” 2. 


~> 


1. Here we see the great similarity and the great difference with Brad- 
ley. He too finds the reality and meaning of the appearance to be 
its intimate relation to the Absolute from whence it is, but that 
metaphysical relation understood in philosophical categories absorbs 
rather than enlivens and redeems the finite. In Christian faith, 
however, where the relation is personal and religious, the closer 
the relation to the transcendent source, the more real and the 
more creative and the more meaningful becomes the finite life. 

2. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book III, Chap. 20, sec. 2. 
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"Faith gives to God His honor . . For to give to God His honor is 
nothing other than to trust and believe in Him, to know and hold Him 
ds the only one who is true and thful, wise, just, merciful and 
almighty, who alone creates and gives all that is good. Such the 
Reason is not able to do, faith alone can do it; therefore this is 
to say in truth that God is the Creator: not that He has created 
something from nothing from out of the eternal Godhead of His being, 


hho 


but that He has created us . . In sum, where there is not faith, there 


God retains nothing, neither His Godhead nor His majesty in us, for 
all lies with faith. Thus our God does not demand more from us men 
than that we should give Him His due honor and hold Him for our God, 


that is that we do not hold Him for one of those weak and loose gods, but 


just and trathfulg God who has named us, 


hears our prayers, 


who is merciful to us, and helps us in our need. If He has that, then 


He has His complete Godhead, that is, He has all that the believing 
heart is able to give. Therefore to be able to give from the heart 
such honor to God is surely the wisdom beyond all wisdom." 1. 


"For as long as he is persuaded that he can do the least thing 
possible for his own salvation, he continues in self-confidence, mand 
does not absolutely despair of himself; therefore he is not humbled 
before God. . On the other hand, he who has not the shadow of doubt 
that he is dependent, wholly and solely, upon the will of God - this 
man is complete in his self-despair; this man chooses nothing but 


waits for God-to work, this man is next neighbor to that grace of 
God that shall make his whole. " 2. 


As these quotations indicate, in the case of almost every major 
Christian doctrine there is found this same paradoxical relation between 
the finite creature and the infinite Creator: the finite becomes real and 
good in so far as it expresses in its life the dependence of its being on 
the transcendent source from which it receives its being and through which 
its life is given the power to become wart ~éf a larger harmony of God's 
will. And thus it is plain once more how on the one hand the doctrine of 
creation provides the framework in existence for the gospel of salvation 
by grace and by faith, and on the other hand how, therefore, this doctrine 
is the basis for a deeper and yet more immediate meaning for historical 


and finite existence than either of the two philosophies considered could 


is mine, and the reference is to #8,2040 in Luther's works. 
2. Luther, M., The Bondage of the Will, p. 64. 


provide. We might also add that this is another illustration of the clarity 


1. Luther, quoted in Harnack, T., op. cit., p. 109. The translation 
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with which the historical and personal categories of religion express 4 
notion, in this case the goodness of created finitude, with which a 
metaphysical explanation flounders. 

In Christian faith, therefore, created being is regarded as by nature 
good. It is good essentially because it is the creation of a God whose nature 
4s goodness and whose motive in creation is creative love. It is known and 
realized to be good in the experience of Christ where God's nature and will 
are revealed and where created being was 'recapitulated' into a redeemed status. 
And it is actualized as good when its inward life reflects the dependent rela- 
tion to its creator who is the source of its being. The fulfillment of its 
own individual nature in dependence upon God is, therefore, the path by 
which an intelligible individual existence can be achieved. Since the God on 
whom this intelligibility is founded is the creator of all existence, there 
is nothing within existence which can finally prevail against this Christian 
_ meaning: "For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor 
siidiehuatiNins. nor things present, nor things to come,nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our wae In this way the tran- 
scendence of God as creator and the particularity of created being combine 
in the personal life of Christian faith to create a meaning and intelligibility 
for life in this world which seems on the one hand more individual and 


particular and on the other more secure than that intelligibility which 


any other view of life can offer. 


EK * 


The elucidation of the meaning for individual life which the gospel 


offers is not, however, by any means a complete answer to the perplexing 


1. Romans 8: 38-39. 
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‘problem of evil’. This thesis can surely seek neither to resolve nor even 


to discuss adequately that problem. Since, however, the problem is raised 
by exactly the doctrine under discussion here, it is unavoidable that some 
comments be made upon it. — 

Evil becomes a problem for the mind precisely because of the two as- 
pects of the doctrine of creation we have elaborated. On the one hand, since 
all that is is from God, evil must proceed from some reality created by 
God. Since evil, therefore, must at least ‘have God's sieaaies and ult- 
imately in some sense be traceable to his creation, the resolution of the 
problem as dualism would accomplish it, is not possible. On the other hand, 
since finite being is real, we cannot maintain that evil, which is certainly 
an aspect of the experience of finite beings and probably a result of their 
actions, is unreal; thus the solution of pantheism that evil is an ‘illusion' 
or an ‘appearance ' which an illumination of our ignorance will dispel is 
likewise made impossible. And finally, to compound the problem, Christians 


believe that God marks even the sparrows fall, that he is infinitely righteous, 


and that he knows and records our every deed and thought. Henceeven if to 
us evil were to appear ‘unreal’, Christian piety assures us that to God 
himself, evil, both in its form as sin and as suffering, is very real indeed. 


Rs 
Thus as thinkers from the gnostics through Origen to Whitehead have noted, 


1. Cf. Irenaeus, cp.cit., Book II, Chap. 5, sec. 4. 

2. In order to preserve God's goodness in the face of the evil of the 
world, Origen transformed the doctrine of creation. Thus to Origen the 
good God created all creatures equal in status for he created them solely 
because of his goodness. Since, however, the free will in these creatures 
led many of them astray, God created this present world with all its 
diversity and inequality to house and to train the recalcitrant creatures. 
Thus the inequality of existence, which is surely part of its evil, comes 
from free will and not from the creator, and God's goodness is preserved. 
(De Principiis, Book II, Chap. 10, secs.5-6).It is clear, however, that 
this ‘change in the doctrine of creation compromises heavily the goodness 
of creation. For the actual and particular quality of existence, which is 
fundamentally characterized by diversity and inequality, is thus the 
result of the ‘fall’ and not of God's will. Thus in effect Origan's doctrine 
is closer to the Indian notion of karma than it is to Genesis - for 
here existence is the result of previous willed choices rather than 
of the divine choice, and its fundamental ‘character is therefore in 
danger of being regarded as evil. 
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the orthodox doctrine of creation seems to face the Christian thinker with 
an insoluble problem. In short there seems to be @ clear opposition between 
God's goodness and his power as pre a manifest in a creation for which he 
is truly responsible and yet which contains real facets of evil. Clearly, 
therefore, if we are to claim that the doctrine ef creation offers ‘intelli- 
gibility', we must in some way point to a resolution of this supreme problem 
for religious thought. 

Ganerally a distinction is made between two kinds of evil: that which 
comes from human or ‘spiritual’ causes, and which can be included “a the 
general category of ‘sin'; and that which proceeds from ‘natural’ causes un- 
influenced by human motives and actions, such as mortality, insanity, disease, 
famine, and the pervasive conflicts and cruelties that seem to be character- 
istic of natural life. Both these types of evil, we feel, can, strangely 
enough, be made provisionally ‘intelligible' according to the same two 
principles which have themselves raised the problem of evil, namely the 
relative independence of creation and the trans cendence of God. 

As we have found, one of the important facets of the doctrine of creation 
is the notion that created beings have been given in creation a definite 
nature, an essence of their own, or, as Hooker termed it, a ‘law’ which 
determines their mode of being and of es. While this ‘nature’ remains 
dependent upon God for its being, nevertheless, in the realm of ‘secondary 
causality’, each finite creature acts according to its own nature and the 
laws that govern that nature. There is, therefore, implied in the notion of 
the analogous reality of the finite » the notion of a relative independence 
of the finite from God's direct will. The independence is relative because 
each finite being owes its creation and continued existence to God; but 
it is real because each creature acts only according to the laws of its own 
created nature. Thus cells grow according to the iodine structure which they 


possess as cells, and given certain conditions they will grow in certain 
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ways; that cancer may result is, therefore, not so much a reflection of the 


direct will of God as it is an evidence of the structural integrity and 


1 intelligibility of a relatively independent creation. This prin- 
ciple according to which all types of created beings act according to the 

‘laws' of their created natures is applicable to all types of ‘natural' 

evils. It makes intelligible how such evils as famines, earthquakes, mortality 
and disease can exist in a world created by God. God has willed the structural 
natures of these created beings; he has not willed directly all the results : 


of their actions according to those natures in the cross currents of activi- 


ty which make up our world. Of course, we must recognize that this principle, 


in making possible a relative ‘dualism’ between God and the actual world, , 
only explains how evil can arise from this ‘good’ creation; it does not tell 
us at all why God created natures which could have these ‘evil' results. 


In the human world the same relative independence that a 'real' 
creation has over against God can result in sin. It is the structural nature 
of man that he is free, free to choose himself rather than God as the center 
and end of his life; in so far, therefore as he is ‘man’ and so free, he is 
able to sin. Thus he is able to do things which are not only not willed dir- 
ectly by God, but even more he is able to do things which are specifically 
contrary to the will of God. In this way the relative dualism between God and 
the created world which was evidenced in terms of the ‘natural laws' of crea- 
tures is in human life raised to the absolute dualism between God and a sin- 
ful world. A creation which was ‘good’ because it provided immense possi- 
bilities for creative personal life has through the very condition which 
would make this creativity possible, become a ‘massa perditiauis! in which lust, 
injustive, cruelty and betrayal are pervasive characteristics ot haan exis- 


tence. It was God's will that man should be ‘personal’ and therefore free; 


it was not God's will that man should actualize this finite freedom in sin. 


On the contrary it is through man's own actualization of his nature, which 
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is what we mean by freedom, that there is evil in humen life. hus as in 
Whitehead's philosophy, so in Christian thought, God is not found to be 
directly responsible for the evils that comix in history. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to point out that what Whitehead achieved by reducing the power of 
God, Christian thought has done by emphasizing the transcendence of God and 
the relative independence of the creature. For these principles make possible 
the recognition of evil as real and yet preserve the goodness of oak. Thus 
again according to the implications of the doctrine of creation we have 
made provisionally intelligible one aspect of the evil in a good creation. 

It is clear, however, that all our questions have not yet been answer- 


ed. For example, we may be asked: "Why is sin so pervasive, why must freedom 


always actualize itself as evil?" Now it is surely true that the universality 


of sin is not explained by the assertion that man is free; the fact that 


we can sin provides no reason why we should all continually do so. It is, 


however, dubious if a ‘reason’ in the sense of a cause for sin and so for 


its pervasiveness could in fact be given at all. If sin is genuinely an act 


of freedom, then it is not subject to external determination, although it 
may be subject to indies ‘temptation’, which is a very different matter 
since temptation implies freedom and not necessity. But if sin is not 
externally determined, then ipso facto no reason in that sense can be given 
for it. For the finding of a reason would be the exhibition of just those 
causes which the concept of sin as freedom excludes: 


1. It will be noted how radically the discussion of this problem 
has changed from that of Luther and Calvin. To them all events, even 
men's evil acts, were predestined by God's will so that God was res- 
ponsible for evil as well as good. Luther solved the obvious difficul4 
ty involved here by finding a duality in God between the terrible 
hidden God with his ‘strange work' and the merciful God, and in holding 
through faith in Christ that the latter is the true God. Calvin re- 
solved the problem in effect by denying the goodness of God, i.e. by 
making God's justice and sovereignty the justification of his provi- 
dential will. Thus in these two theologians the dualist and the pan- 
theist solutions are found respectively but in each case within the 
doctrine of God and not of the world. 
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"Sin, like freedom, is by hypothesis inexplicable, since moral action 
presupposes freedom in the sense of real choices. . Any alleged explan- 
ation of the fact that all men sin is only a new determinism. If sin, 
universal as it is, is to be treated as a moral fact and not as a nat-— 
ural fact. . it must remain inexplicable. . Man's sinful will can- 

“ not be explained; it must remain as the one completely irrational fact 
in a world which God created, and saw to be ‘very good’." 1. 


Again, however, we are driven to ask a further question: why have 


finite natures been so created that their actions can lead to natural and 
above all to spiritual evil? At this point our questions have been raised 

to a different level. We are no longer asking for intelligible explanations 
of evil in terms of finite causes and relations; these questions we have 

in part answered in terms of the relative independence of created beings 

to actualize their own natures, and in part we have indicated why intellig- 
ibly such finite relations as might ‘explain’ sin cannot be traced. What 

we are now asking is the more fundamental question, why was the world created 
with the natures and structures that it does have? And we recall that it was 
to this question that Whitehead could return no satisfactory answer, for 

to Whitehead no intelligible reason could be assigned to the character of 
the world as it is. Thus the character of finitude out of which evil ultimately 
arises is the result, not of intelligible factors, but of ‘chance’, and 4 
the erate of evil is resolved only by removing it from he realm of intel- 
ligibility altogether. Once again, therefore, while we can follow Whitehead 
on the proximate understanding of evil by showing the various finite fac- 
tors which bring it into being, we must turn elsewhere for help on the ult- 
imate question of its origin, for to the Christian the structure and charac- 


ka pang J.S., Christian Doctrine, New York, the Macmillan Co., 1948, 
pps. 9-50. 
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ter of the world as it is are the result of God's creative will and not the 


result of ‘chance’. 


The problem for the Christian, therefore, finally reduces itself to 
the relation between the goodness of God's will and a creation whose nature 
has this possibility for evil. Can we make intelligible why that will has 
chosen this creation? Many attempts have been made in the course of Christian 
thought to resolve this problem. Principle among these has been the effort 

to show that the creation is a perfect harmony, or the best of all possible 
worlds, if not from our point of view, at least from sabia: But such attempts 
do not appear to be very helpful. For they tend on the one hand to diminish 
the reality of evil in favor of a total harmony, and they imply on the other 
a shift in the direction of God's concern and love from the individual created 


being and its experience to the totality of which he is a part. Thus the 


Christian God becomes as essentially impersonal and loveless as the Conse- 

quent Nature of God in Whitehead, and the Biblical word that God has numbered 

the very hairs of our heads is forgotten. p More constructive are the efforts 

to show that the conditions which make the actualization of evil possible 

are the very conditions which make personal and moral life possible, namely 

the integrity of natural laws and the reality of personal and moral esaben. 
In the end, however, these justifications of the ways of God are 


attempts to comprehend the plan which the Creator had in his mind at creation; 


1. For example, the miserable attempts of Augustine and Thomas to prove 
the goodness of creation from the general metaphysical principles 
of harmony and plenitude: D.C.D., Book XI, Chaps. 18,22; S.T., I, Q. 
47, arts. 1-2. In The Great Chain of Being, Lovejoy rightly scores 


these arguments as antithetical to the doctrine of the freedom of 
creation; we might also add, that they suffer from an undue presump- 
tion in pretending to understand evil because we understand the 


general principles according to which the Creator has fashioned the 
universe. 
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they aree€firts to see finite being through his eyes and with his end in 
view. As Bradley realized, however, we cannot share the divine experience 


or think the divine thoughts. On the contrary, we must trust that in God's 
experience and will there is a ‘reason', an intelligible answer to these 
questions. In this sense, then, Bradley and Christian faith are at one in 
their resolution of the deepest problem for each way of thought: although 
we cannot understand how the evils of ‘appearances’ are united in the Ab- 
solute, or how the 'evils' of creation are intelligible in the will of God, 
nevertheless we know that there must be such a matey and intelligibility, 


and we know why we cannot understand it ourselves. And with that knowledge 


we are possessed with a sufficient intelligibility. 

The Christian, however, feels that he can go much further than can he 
philosopher who, like Bradley, places his trust for an intelligible world in 
a transcendent Absolute. For whereas Bradley can have no experience and so 
no notion of that mystery within which all contradictions are resolved, the 
Christian has been favored by a revelation of that mysterious will which has 
from before all time determined the nature of things. The transcendent God 
who created all things is also the God who has revealed himself to men 
in history. ‘We do not know specifically why this world was chosen, but the 
Christian does know the character of the will which determined the choice. 
That will has been found by all who are confronted by this revelation to 
be a will whose character is love and whose purpose is salvation. Funda- 
mentally, therefore, it is because the Christian knows in Christ that God's 
will is love that he knows that creation is good; for the original creation 
is the result of that very love which caused the ‘new creation’ in Christ. 
Thus while Bradley could never attain any experience of the transcendent unity 
on which his faith rested, the Christian can find the ultimate intelligibi- 
lity of God's creative will the most real and saieieiieil aspect of his own 


experience. The Absolute in ee all our thought and knowing, but grace 
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and truth have come to us in Jesus Christ. For this reason Christianity can 


with justice claim to include and to surpass the solutions to the problem 
of evil which each of the alternative systems of philosophy offers. 

Finally, it is in its existential rather than in its intellectual 
form that the problem of evil is most oppressive. Although these intellectual 
dilemmas are genuine and must be conquered, the intellectual aspects of the 
problem of evil are really merely the reflections of the living sin and 
suffering that characterize our actual lives. As Kierkegaard so often said, 
the real problems. °f life are in existence and not in thought, and their 
solutions are to be found through decisions of freedom and through choices 
between right and wrong rather than through intellectual formulae. Thus 
while man as a thinking being must achieve an intellectual ‘intelligibi- 
lity’ with regard to the central problems of his life, it is still more 
important for the intelligibility of his individual existence that he have 
some hope for and some realization of an actual living conquest of these 
problems. And it is on this score that Christianity surpasses by so much 
each of the philosophies we have discussed... For Christian faith offers not 
only an intellectual understanding of existence and its problems, but 


even more the hope of their actual resolution and of their ultimate redemp- 
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1. 
tion. In Christian faith Christ is grace as well as truth; the power to 


overcome sin and death as well as the clue to the understanding of life's 
dilemmas. And as the intellectual intelligibility of Christian faith rests 
on the one hand upon the transcendent being and will of God beyond all our 
understanding and on the other on the reality and relative independence of 
that creation under his will, so the hope for the conquest of the sufferings 
and evils of this life rests eels a faith in a transcendent God whose will 
nothing in existence can finally thwart and on the knowledge that through 
his immanent grace this particular individual eutebnese can become a vehicle 
of his love and a servant of his will. 

The doctrine of creation seems unintelligible and ‘barbaric’ because 
it asserts that God is a transcendent creator and yet that creation is 
real and good. And yet it is this very transcendence of God and this very 
reality of the finite which make possible the whole intelligibility which 
we have described. For in this framework alone can evil be recognized as 
evil and yet God be trusted as good; in this framework alone can Gdd 
reveal Himself in power and glory in the finite to recreate and redeem the 
finite; and in this frame work alone can there be a principle of meaning 
and intelligibility superior to all else in existence and yet related creat- 
ively to the least aspect of existence in all its particularity. It is, there- 
fore, because these very aspects of the doctrine of creation which seem to 
threaten its intelligibility by raising the problem of evil to a new pitch, 
in the end become a means for the resolution of this final problem, that 
this doctrine can be said to provide the most inclusive and satisfying form 
of ‘intelligibility'. 


HHH 


1. Qnly Indian and ancient Greek philosophy combined in this way intel- 
lectual and existential salvation, the resolution of intellectual dil- 
emmas and the redemption of life. 
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In concluding this: discussion of the reality and goodness of created 
being, there is one notion Which we wish to emphasize as inherent in the 
doctrine of creation, namely the notion of the immanence of God. Our em- 
phasis has been on God's transcendence as creator because it is in this that 
the Christian idea differentiates itself from the philosophical conceptions 
we have studied, and it is this which guarantees the relative independence 
of creation. As we have seen, however, the relatively independent being of 
creation likewise depends upon the immanence of God. The being and goodness 
which finitude possesses come to it from God; were, therefore,God to cease 
to be 'in' things, they would not only cease to be good, they would also 
cease to be. ‘Thus the doctrine of creation implies the immanance of God as 
firmly as it asserts his transcendence. Both conceptions are necessary 
if the full meaning of created being is to be understood as Christian faith 
understands it: creatures are real and good- thus is the transcendence of 
God affirmed -, and yet creatures are real and good only in continued depend- 
ence upon God - and thus is his immanence affirmed. Or, to seek to understand 
this paradoxical combination of immanence and transcendence in terms of the 
doctrine of God: God is immanent in things as the creative and preserving 
power in which all exists; and yet as the self-sufficient and ores being 
from which all derives its existence, God transcends infinitely all his 
creatures. No one has phrased this wainiaibai better than Athanasius: "within 
@ll according to His goodness and power, yet without all in His proper 
wise’ * ae lose etther the transcendence or the immanence of God, therefore, 


is to lose the meaning both of created being and of the Christian notion of 


1. Athanasius, De Decretis, Chap. III, sec. ll. 
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God himself. 


1. Every theologian we have mentioned, with the exception of Schleir- 
macher, has affirmed this duality of transcendence and immanence: 
Augustine, Tractatus on John, p. 22; D.C.D., Book V, Chaps. 9,10,11; 
Confessions, Book I, Chap. 2D. Thomas, S.T.,1I.,Q 8, arts. 1,2,3; 
Q. 43, a.3. Calvin, Institutes, Vol.I, pps. 217-231; copmentery 
on Psalm 104:5. Luther, Bondage of the Will, pps. 270-275, and 
especially 373-375. 
It is interesting to note that because creation implies, as we have 
seen preservation, Schleirmacher thought that the latter doctrine 
contained all there was ‘of religious interest' in the former; to 
him, as far as piety was concerned, creation meant preservation 
and nothing else. (Schleiermacher, F., The Christian Faith, pps. 
142-3, First Section, #36.) This was, however, to forget the 
equally important notion for Christian faith of the transcendence : 
of God. For even omitting any conception of an ‘Absolute Beginning’, 
the doctrine of creation emphasizes over against that of preservation 
the transcendent and 60 free, creative act of God, the fact that God 
is not the world but -.. independent of the world. When that 
transcendence, implied by the notion of creation, is omitted, as 
in Schleiermacher's case, there is very little to guard the resultant 
system from 4n identification of the immanence of God in the world 
with God himself, “tee. there is then no bulwark against pantheismn. 
And as this whole section has tried to show, there is a great deal 
of ‘religious interest’ involved in the denial that created being 
or the world system as a whole is identical with or a part of the 
divine. That Schleiermacher comes very close to falling into this 
error is apparent from the fact that for him God's actions in the 
world are identified with the causality of the whole world systen, 
(sections 51-54). This view, is, therefore, apt to quality the 
judgment of God upon the evil of the world for it tends to find 
God in every finite creature directly; and it is apt to qualify 
the freedom of God to reveal himself in special events for he is 
equally found in all events. Schleiermacher never draws out com- . 
pletely the full implications of this monism, but he comes too close 
for the comfort of the gospel. As Brunner says on this issue: "The 
danger-zone (of pantheism) has already been entered when Creation and 
Preservation are identified with one another. . The relation of God 
to that which He has created is not the same as His relation to that 
which is yet to be created. That which has been created stands act- 
ually ‘over against’ God." Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation 
and Redemption, pps. 33-4. 
It might be added that the one crucial point where this thesis 
comes into apparent disagreement with the doctrine of creation as out- 
lined in Tillich's Systematic Theology, Vol. I, is with regard to 
what we have called the dependent yet real existence of the finite. 
To us one of the crucial meanings of creatio ex nihilo, fully as 
important as the first meaning against dualism, is the implication 
‘non de Deo sed ex nihilo'. This meaning of creatio ex nihilo is 
not specifically mentioned in Prof. Tillich's account, and that 
omission seems to this writer to have significant results in the 
character of his whole theology. 
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Finally, it is, I think clear what the Christian answer might be to 
the ultimate question of a philosophy of religion, namely the question of 
@ final monism or a final dualism of ultimate principles. In each of the 
two sections of this part we have been distinguishing the doctrine of creation 
from one of its philosophical alternatives: in the first case frema consis- 
tant dualism, and in the second case from a consistent monism. In Christian 
faith there is on the one hand only one source from which the reality of 
all that is derives; there is only one eternal and self-existent being. 

Thus on one level of thought, namely where the ultimate source of all that 

is is concerned, Christian thinking exemplifies a qualified monistic tendency 
for there is a final unity at the foundation of all creation in the wisdom 

and power of God. In this sense,God in Christian faith is not one being 
amongst other beings, but the ground of all being united with and therefore in- 
wanent. in each aspect of existence in so far as it is. 

On the other hand, created being has its own analogous reality over 
against that ultimate unity. It is neither an illusory appearance of what 
alone is real nor a stray segment of deity unreal until_it is reunited to 
its source. Created being has a reality of its own, within the terms 
set for it by its created nature, it acts in relative and secondary indepen- 
dence. Thus while in its existence created being is dependent upon a God 
from whose immanence it derives its being, nevertheless, in so far as it 
possesses a real nature of its own, it can confront God as another being; 
for God himself is transcendent to that finite nature and to the whole created 
world. When a finite being searches into the depths of its own reality, it 
does find a power that is not its own; but it does not find God himself. God 
is in things in ‘wisdom and power'; but he transcends them in ‘his proper 
nature’. And with that transcendence the reality of the finite is made pos- 
sible and a qualified dualism between God and the world is established. 


Thus God in his ‘proper nature' is not the deepest level of our own reality, 
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nor is he even simply the unity beyond subject and object; for he transcends 
the created world, and the deepest reality of that world is not God himself 
but his creative power and his creative wisdom. For this reason among others, 
theology has pictured creation as an act through the Logos of God so that 
the being and the structure of the world would not be identified with God 
himself. And for this reason also God is known in his proper nature as a 
transcendent being who confronts us as an ‘Absolute Subject’ or a ‘Thou' 
over against our being. We are in God as existing at all, but in order to 
comprehend the full wonder of that immanence, we must know that we are 
not God and are confronted by @ God who is not our deepest selves but a 
transcendent power, a transcendent judgment and a transcendent love. Thus 
just as the essence of dualism was denied by the Christian belief that the 
world is God's alone, so the cusknet of monism is denied by the conviction 
that God came into the world but the world received him not. The world 
is pe nihilo and is therefore not independent of God; but likewise it is |. 
ex nihilo, and therefore its reality is not God. 

Christian faith, therefore, represents neither a consistent monism nor 
a consistent dualism. In its doctrine of creation apparently it asserts 
both at once: a monism on the ultimate level of reality and a dualism on 
the proximate level. God is in one sense the reality of all that is, and 
yet in another sense clearly he is not; God is in one sense a being who can 
be distinguished from his creatures, and yet clearly in another sense he 
cannot. There is, therefore, an essentially paradoxical center to the notion 
of creation: God is the reality of that which is not God. And there is a 
disturbing lack of balance to this conception: an Absolute Reality has ‘over 
against’ it an analogous reality which though completely dependent is yet 
clearly distinguished from God. These paradoxical and asymetrical features 


of the doctrine of creation are the source of much of the philosophical 
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scorn with which it is greeted by speculative philosophy. In the preceding 
chapters, however, we have tried to show how this same paradox may be 


religiously understood on the ultimate level and how it is the sole 


source for intelligibility on the proximate level. In the next 
chapter our task will be to exhibit the ways in which this paradoxical 
relation between an all-inclusive Reality and a dependent yet real 
creation may itself be made intelligible. 
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Chapter V : Creation is an Act of God's Free, Creative Will 


In the four preceding chapters we have elaborated in some detail 
he is a transcendent and self-sufficient being, and the notion of created 
finitude, namely that i is real, good, and dependent on the immanence of 
God. We have, moreover, defined the act of creation as the donation or evo- 
cation of total existence in which the self-sufficient God ‘creates’ in 
the sense of bringing into existence, not from himself or from any given 
matter, another existence analogous to himself but dependent upon him. Thus 
we have skirted all around the central word in our discussion: we have said 
who does it, we have said roughly what happens, and we have said what its v 
results are. What we have not said is how God creates, how this act takes 
place, how, in other words, we are to conceive the witibietaiis relationship 
which we have roughly described as ‘donation’, ‘evocation’, ‘positing’, etc. 
This then is the subject of our present inquiry. qiaeeae, therefore, our sub- 
ject has to do with the inherent intelligibility of the notion itself. We 
have discussed creation as the basis for the final intelligibility of exis- 
tence, and for the proximate intelligibility both of the structure of our 
world and of the particularity of human life. But now we are asking, how 
is the notion itself to be thought; can the relation between a self-suffi- 
cient, transcendent creator and his real and yet dependent creation, a 
relation whose value for further meaning we admit, be made itself intel- 
ligible? 


v 


First, it should be clearly understood that the comprehension of this 
relationship has never been held to be &@ simple one. In fact all theologians 
are quite certain that a univocal use of such words as ‘create’, 'make' and 


so on is out of the question. Far from being a crude anthropomorphism in 
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which a 'carpentery' God makes a world as he would a cabinet, the doctrine 
of creation ex nihilo is in its essence just the denial of any ahthropomor- 
phism whatsoever. For whatever the phrase means, it means that nothing is 
presupposed in this action - and that fact alone sets this act on an entire- 
ly different ini from any act within man's life or within nature itself. 
As we have noted in another connection, when man ‘creates’ he must have 
material to work on; when natural change takes place, there must be a 

state of things of some sort from which the change sets out else it is not 


understandable at all as change. In other words, within the realm of fini- 
tude, which is the one realm open to our inspection, the only acts or changes 
that take place are changes of form; they are never initiations of being, of 
the existence of what results, for they always presuppose that existence by 


presupposing something on which the worker works or to which the change 


happens. In this sense every event within finitude is totally different from 
the creative event in which finitude itself came to be. And for this intel- 
ligible reason we can understand why a clear, univocal description or categor- 
ization of the act of creation is impossible. It is an act whose character is 
absolutely unique, and it is, moreover, an act which by its nature we can never 
directly experience. Hence any description will be analogical for the transcendent 
and the unique can never be simply and univocally categorized. Farrer well ex-~ 
presses the intelligibility of remaining silent with regard to this act: 
"It is impossible to over-stress the importance of realising that 
creation is a unique relation . . ‘Show me anywhere else' cries one, 
, ‘an instance of an agent which is unaffected by its activity, and I will 
believe’. To which we can only reply, “Show us such an instance, and 


we will cease to believe, for if deity is reducible to some other genus, 
it cannot be deity." 1. 


1. Farrer, op. cit., p. 22. The whole definition of the notion of creation 
found in the context of this quotation is most helpful. Reference is 
also made to the description of the ‘'uniqueness' of creation in Gil- 
son, E., The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 133. One interesting 
potential refutation of this view that creation ex nihilo is an act 
unknown to nature itself and so to science is found in Hoyle's 
discussion of the origin of the world system. Here he suggests that 
there is a continual creation of hydrogen atoms ‘out of nothing’. 
Hoyle, F., The Nature of the Universe, New York, Harpers,1950,pps 122-32. 
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As we have seen from many quotations from historical theology, theolog- 


jans have recognized this fact that the act of creation defies any simple 
| when they wished to describe creation they always used 

the symbol of the "Word" or 'speech' as the nearest analogy to this total 

creation of finitude itself. Because of the fact that words are seemingly 
produced by us without any presupposed state of things, as well as the fact 


that they are produced with a purposive and intelligible structure which 


reflects and communicates their author » Luther was not being ‘crudely 
anthropomorphic' when he said" "God speaks, not grammatical words, but very 
and substantial ages On the contrary, De was trying to use the one help- 
ful and accurate omaeey he could find to make this difficult relation intel- 
ligible. It might be added, as Foster points out in the article quoted 
above . that the Greek philosophical conception of the world as a cosmos of 
definable forms imposed on or resident in matter was in fact much more 
‘anthropomorphic’ in the sense of being a direct transcription of human P 
art, than the extremely transcendent relation which theology has posited. 
In any case, it °F clear that the nature of the creative ‘act' as we 
have described it makes it iene that we tryto understand it in terms 
of the univocal use of categories derived from a study of finitude. In this 
sense our understanding of it will approximate more to Bradley's understand- 


ing of the relation of the Absolute to its appearances than it will to 


Whitehead's conception of the relation of God to the world of entities. 


That is to say, we understand it, first by explaining why it remains a 


mystery beyond our usual ways of thinking about things - this we have done; 


1. We might note that Whitehead realized this point to the full: the 
, categories of finitude could not under any circumstances be applied 

to the origin of process itself. Realizing this, he was, because he 
identified rationality with categorization, content to leave that 
question blank rather than to seek to find analogies rather than 
univocal understanding with which to try to comprehend it. Here 
perhaps is a central difference between the two modes of thought. 

2. Luther, Creation, p. 44. For a somewhat similar ‘analogy’ in terms 
of ‘creative imagination', of. Matthews,W.R. God, in Christian 
Thought and Experience, London, Nisbet and Co. 
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and secondly by finding analogies with which we can approximate its titelli- 


gibility by our own categories. 

There are many quite respectable philosophical analogies which are 
available for thinking this relation, and there are almost as many that have 
been used, not only in theology but also in secular philosophy. One thinks at 


once of generation, emanation, substance-attribute, ground-consequent, and 


finally cause-effect. In the course of this discussion we have, I think, shown 
how inapplicable each of the first four are to this relation, whose nature in 
general we know already. Generation and emanation imply pantheism, besides other 
insuperable ie iiss so far as things are real, they are God so that 
finitude is neither real nor good in its own right. The second two analogies, - 
ground-consequent and substiince-ettribute » are relatively accurate des criptions 
of Bradley's central monistic thesis or analogy, and for the many reasons we 
have adduced, these two, or the exact . in which he phrased the analogy, 
namely as experience and its qualities, are both inappropriate for one reason or 
another. The relation between God and created being which these analogies evoke 
and determine is not at all like the relation implied in the doctrine of creation 
of which we already know a great deal. Thus we can say that we must move on. 


3. 
The last analogy from what Farrer calls ‘metaphysical relations’, 


“namely that of cause and effect, has of course a very distinguished record 
in theology. It is in fact the pivotal center of the whole Thomist system: 
the notion of God is established in terms of the necessity which contingent 
being has for a First Cause; predicates are analogically applied to him on 


the basis of this notion and its implications, namely in terms of remotion 


1. For an excellent discussion of the difficulty of comprehending the 
unique except. by analogies, cf. J.V.Langmead Casserley, The Christian 
in Philosophy, London, Faber and Faber, 1949, Part II, Chaps 1 and 2. 

e. Cf. Irenaeus definite criticisms of these two analogies, op. cit., 
Book II, Chap. 13, secs. 5 and 6. 

3. Farrer, op.cit., pps. 19-25; the discussion in these pages of the 
topis we are now elaborating is an extremely clarifying one. 

4, The references for these two important functions of the category 
of cause are: §.T., I., Q. 2, a.3.; and Q. 13, arts. 1 and 5. 
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and excellence; and finally the relation between God and his creation, which 
is the rest of ‘natural theology’, is understood in its terms. 

Now the seehion philosophically with the notion of cause as the 
concept by which we try to think creation is that unless the category is 
quite radically transformed from its general use in connection with ordi- 
nary causation, and is used as a ‘symbol’ rather than a univocal category, 
it becomes a very misleading description of the relation of God to the 
created world. Without that tareieibeniietiiii into a mere symbol, it is a poor 
: analogy of creation; with that symbolic use its function is dubious philo- 
sophically as it is used in natural theology. The transformation of this 
category into a symbol is necessary because for three intelligible reasons 
the category ‘cause’ cannot be used of the creative act in the univocal 

sense in which it is used in relation to finate causation: (1) In the 
realm of finitude a cause is not the cause of the being of an effect but 
merely of its form; it presupposes a ‘state of affairs’ in which it then 
affects a change. (2) In finitude the cause is admittedly separate from ‘a 
effect in the sense that it is not the continuing ground of the being of 
the effect. (3) Finally, in finitude the cause itself has a cause and so has 
in its turn been an effect; thus any cause is merely & member in an endless 
chain of cause and effect so that a ‘cause’ in the ordinary usage of the 
word always points beyond itself to a further cause. None of these impor- 
tant characteristics of finite causes are characteristics which can be 
applied to the notion of God as a First Cause. In order, therefore, to be at 
all intelligible in relation oe the notion of creation, this category has 
to be so radically redefined that on the one hand it no longer has any coercive 
power as a metaphysical principle, and on the other it no longer conveys any 
content as a category and merely becomes therefore a convenient symbol for 


expressing those notions which we already possess from other sources about 
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the creative act. 

a It is immediately apparent that if this category is not so redefined = 

used symbolically, that is, if it is iaiel as ‘ category derived solely 

from @ metaphysical examination of finite relations, then the result of its 
use to describe the divine creative act is to destroy the notion of creation 
almost beyond recognition. In that case, God is either separated as cause 
from his creation which is the effect, so that his immanence is denied; or 
else he is placed within the stream of natural causation, so that not only 
is his transcendence denied but the point of the concept itself is lost, ; 
namely to provide a First Cause. We might put the problem in this way: if the 


category of cause is demanded as a metaphysical requirement for the explica- 


i 
tion of the universe generally, then it cannot consistently be redefined 
no first cause is discovered but only another among the many causes, and ‘ 


so effects, within finitude. As a univocal category of finitude it cannot, 


y therefore , bring us any closer to the relation of creation without losing | 
the meaning of that relation and degrading the concept of deity beyond measure. : 

On the other hand, if, as Farrer points out, we define the notion of cause | 
_Prom the beginning so as to include the divine causality, then we are | 
'cheating', for we are importing into the category itself the very idea which 


we are attempting to explain by its means. But it is clear that if it must 


be redefined or even only specially defined to cover this particular case, 
then it presupposes a prior notion of God and a prior notion of creation 
in order for it to be meaningful in this new application; and any such evi- 
dence of these prior notions of God and of creation deals a mortal blow to 

the structure of Thomistic natural theology. In sum, then, the meaning of 

‘cause’ in the phrase "First Cause' is so totally different from its meaning 


in any metaphysical analysis of finitude that no consistent philosophy can 


L. Parrer, op. cit., p. 7. 
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1. 
leap the chasm between the two meanings safely; only a prior religious con- 


viction as to the meaning of the divine creative act can therefore provide 
the basis for this transformation of a metaphysical category. And this is to 
admit that there is a knowledge of God which necessarily precedes natural 
theology as its foundation. 

It is, in fact, admitted by some Thomists that the category of 
causality is just the sort of analogy or symbol as we have indicated, and 
thus they have sought to found ‘rede natural theology on another basis entire-— 
si In their case, therefore, causality is not, as it manifestly was for 
Thomas, the pivotal philosophical notion and the ground for all analogies, 
the category which provided us with certain knowledge of God and an accurate 
basis for predication of other terms to God. On the contrary the symbol of 
causality as applied to the total finite universe is taken by many modern 
Thomists to presuppose the assumption that the principle of sufficient reason 
applies to the universe as a whole. In other words, it is no longer claimed 
that the world as effect Saat a lan Maeno in all cases we must apply 
this category in order to be rational; rather it is argued that the world 
as existing demands a sufficient reason for its ee 4 Now this may be 
true, and all Christians will be inclined to agree. But philosophically there 


is a great deal of difference between an insistence upon a universal applica- 


1. Tillich has made this searching criticism of the Thomistic use of 
the category 'cause': "But the category of causality cannot ‘fill the 
bill', for cause and effect are not separate; they include each other 
and form a series which is endless in both directions. What is cause 
at one point in this series is effect at another point and conversely. 
God as cause is drawn into this series, which drives even him beyond 
himself. In order to disengage the divine cause from the series of 
causes and effects, it is called the First Cause, the Absolute 
Beginning. What this means is that the category of causality is 
being denied while it is being used. In other words, causality is 
being used not as a category but as a symbol.” Tillich, op. cit., 

Vol. I., p. 238. 

2. For a further discussion of the neo-Thomists and their interesting 
‘reinterpretation’ of classical Thomism, see below, Part II, pps.550-59§. 

3. Mascall, E.L., He Who Is, pps. 45-7. 
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tion of a category of finitude and the insistence that the demand for & 


) sufficient reason applies to the universe as a whole. For to claim that 

it is a requirement of 'reason' that the total system of things itself have 
@ reason is not to enunciate a requirement acceptable to all rational minds, 
but rather merely to repeat as a universally held notion the central and ee 
therefore controversial principle of one school of philosophy. For the > 
acceptance of this principle is the essence of the theistic argument as its 
denial is the essence of the naturalistic position. Whitehead, for example, 
would believe that instead of there being a canon of rationality requiring 
that the total process have a ‘reason’, it is in fact a sign of complete 
‘irrationality’ to hold that such a reason could be aien. Bradley, on the 
other hand, might agree that appearances demand a final unity and ground, but 
he would never agree that the ‘reason’ for appearances could be found to lie 
in the ‘irrational' idea of a transcendent creator. The notion of ‘First Cause' 
or ‘creation’ is to each of them not a ‘sufficient reason’ for the universe, 
a demand of the rational mind, but an impossible and irrational idea. It is 
plain, therefore, that it is neither the category of cause nor that of suf- 
ficient reason which is fundamental to the thinking of the doctrine of creat- 
ion. Because from other philosophical points of view both these notions 
appear irrational ane unphilosophical, evidently for the ‘cause’ to be God 
and for the ‘sufficient reason' to have this transcendent character and still 
be rational, the notion of creation must be there already as the basic pre- 
supposition for philosophical thinking. If the notion is not there already 
as the presupposition for the application of the categories in question, 


then neither category is of the slightest use: 'cause' becomes the asser- 


1. Cf. Whitehead's ‘principle of sufficient reason', which he rephrases 
as the ontological principle (PR 37) and therefore which he defines 
as precisely the exclusion of the possibility of a transcendent 
‘reason’ or ‘cause’. It is relevant to point out here that in White- 
head's view of metaphysics no metaphysical category could be used in 
this connection. This seems to imply quite strongly that it takes 


more than a ‘metaphysical' argument to establish the validity much less 
the need for the notion of a First Cause. 
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tion that God is one among the many causes in a finite world, and ‘sufficient 
reason' gives us no basis for the postulation of a transcendent ground for 
the contingency which we wish to explain. 

Actually, as we shall try to show later, the application of all these 
metaphysical categories to the idea of creation depends upon a basic reli- 
gious affirmation about the reality of the world and the ground of its intel- 
ligibility: namely that both are to be found in God the creator. Therefore, 
if one has not made that affirmation, but rather another one, for example, 
that of naturalism, then the idea of ‘cause’ does not express creation, and 
the demand for a ‘reason’ does not call for the notion of creation. If, on 
the other hand, one has made that basic religious affirmation about reality 
and intelligibility, then it seems quite intelligible to speak of a~'First 
Cause’ and quite rational to ask for a transcendent ground for all that is. 
In our view these philosophical categories are not the ‘rational’ basis, 
as Thomism would have them, of a religious view of the world, for without 
the presupposition of that religious view they are meaningless and useless 
in this connection. Rather they are somewhat dubious philosophical ways 
of expressing the notion of creation which has its origin in religion itself. 

Thus on the ground of their own inherent inadequacy on this issue, we 
do not believe that metaphysical categories can lead us to the heart of the 
relation which we have called creation. When analyzed, their intelligibility 
seems to depend upon some mode of understanding which they are seeking to 
express, for on their own strength they are not helpful. We do not deny 
that these and perhaps other aotenhyeice) categories are very useful as analo- 


gies for understanding the creative relation; and in the formation of a 
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Christian metaphysics they will, of course, be indispensable. But they express 


1. If we were to be asked to express in metaphysical language the notion 
we are here attempting to describe, our expression would perhaps take the 
following paradoxical form: Creation is a relation ‘external’ in God and 
‘internal’ in that which is created. For, as Farrer, says, the difference 
which creation makes to God's being is nonessential, while the difference 
which it makes to the creature is absolute since that difference concerns 
its existence/non-existence. (Farrer, op.cit. p.22). But we should be clear 
that these are ‘inaccurate’ metaphysical analogies in the sense that they 
are highly symbolic, for as the source and ground of all that is, God cannot 
have an actually ‘external’ relation to anything; nothing can be fully ex- 
ternal to God else it not exist at all (cf. Tillich,op.cit.,p.271). Also we 
should remember that these metaphysical analogies are determined by the . 
religious idea of creation; they are neither creative of its conception nor 
determinative of its nature as Thomism would have it. 

Another ‘ontological’ symbol for the relation of God to the being of the 
world is the one used by Tillich, namely God as the ‘ground' or the ‘power of 
being’. As Tillich points out, this symbol is used because it connotes both 
and therefore transcends each of the two metaphysical categories, cause and 
substance, which are by themselves insufficient for the purpose, (ibid.,pps. 
156, 238). The difficulty with the symbol ‘ground of existence' to this 
interpreter is its ambiguity with regard to the important Christian affirma- 
tion ‘non de Deo sed ex nihilo’. There is no question that this symbol implies 
the transcendence of the ‘ground’ of being to ordinary beings; but it does not 
seem to me to make sufficiently clear the important notion that while man's 
being is dependent upon God, nevertheless his being is not the being of God. 
Like its alternate, ‘power of being’, and like the identity of God with 
“peing itself', it seems to imply that as in the great monistic systems of 

the Orient and as in Bradley, the real being of the finite is the being of 
God. What these symbols point to is, of course, unassailable, namely that 
God is the source of all being; the question is whether or not they are to 

be taken as the final and determinative expression of the relation of God 

to the world. 

The same ambiguity seems to us to be implied by other doctrines of 
Tillich's: first that the essential structure of finitude is the structure 
of God, ie.e.the logos of God (ibid. pps. 238-9), rather than is created 
by the logos of God. And secondly, the further implication which follows from 
this apparent identity of the essential structure of creation with the 
immanent Logos, that the existence of finite beings, and even the categories 
of finitude themselves, are the results of a ‘fall’ from -essential being 
rather than the results of the creative act of God, (ibid.,pps. 254-58). This is 
not at all to say that Tillich can be fairly interpreted as a pantheist; but 
these strains in his thought, plus the omission of the ‘non de Deo’ concept 
in his discussion of creation, add to the ambiguity which the symbols 
‘ground’ and ‘power of being' naturally involve. It should be said, 
however, that despite these differences of point of view, there is hardly 
@ page of this thesis that is not in debt to the profound and impressive 
union of philosophical and theological insight which Prof. Tillich has 
created. 
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only certain aspects of the relation of creation; they do not express its 
central core. In other words, what we are denying here is that metaphysical 
categories can, as they seek to do in Thomism, provide the basis for all 
thought about God the creator. Since they are merely useful expressions 

of a basis beyond themselves, it is not they which should determine the pre- 
dication of other categories to God and his relations to the world; rather 
their use should be determined by those other means of understanding the 
relation of creation on which they depend, as we have seen, for their own 
intelligibility. It is time, therefore, to investigate these other modes 

of understanding the nature of the creative relation. 

The most pervasive analogy with which theology has tried to think the 
nature of the creative act has been the analogy of the free, creative aa 
Some theologians have used the crude analogy of ‘make’, others, as we have 
seen, have used the more sophisticated analogy of ‘efficient cause’, but all 
have said that in some sense the act was a free act of the will of God. Let 
us first see some examples of this use, and then we shall try to understand 
what this way of speaking about the act of creation means. 

". . God the Creator, who made the heaven and the earth, and all things 
that are therein, . . and to demonstrate that there is nothing either 


above Him or after Him; nor that influenced by anyone, but of His own 
free will, He created all things, since He is the only God”. Irenaeus 2. 


1. We have not called this analogy ‘metaphysical’ because it is, as theo- 
logy has used it in this connection, not applicable universally to all events 
of whatever sort (Whitehead's definition of a metaphysical category). It is 
on this basis that we have distinguished between personal and historical cate- 
gories and analogies on the one hand and metaphysical ones on the other, 
namely that the first are given connotations which restrict their application 
to the personal and historical life of men, whereas the second (even if they 
should include, as in Whitehead, a category with the name of 'freedom') are 
so designed that they can be applied to all events everywhere and to all types 
of experience. Thus in appealing to ‘personal and historical categories’, we 
_ are deliberately flouting Whitehead's methodology. Of course, we do not deny 
that there is a possibility of seeking to understand all events and all 
experience in terms of the category of ‘creative, free will' as it is applicable 
in human experience; such would be some kind of romantic idealism. We wish, 
however, not to give the least impression that this is what we are here 
suggesting; hence we have distinguished such categories from ‘'metaphysical' 
categories. 

2. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book II, Chap. l, sec. l. 
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"But He Himself in Himself, after a fashion which we can neither 
describe nor conceive, predestinating all things, formed them as He 
pleased.” Irenaeus 


"And by the words, "God saw that it was very good', it is sufficiently 
intimated that God made what was made, not from any necessity, nor for 
the sake of supplying any want, but solely from its own er i.e., 
because it was good.” Augustine 2. 


"God wills not only Hymself, but also things other than Himself. .— 
For natural things . . also (have a natural inclination) to diffuse their 
own good among others so far as possible. . It pertains, therefore, to 
the nature of the will to communicate to others as far as possible the 
good possessed. . Hence if natural things, in so far as they are perfect, 
communicate their good to others, much more does it pertain to the 
divine will to communicate by likeness its own good to others as much 
as possible. Thus, then He wills both Himself to be, and other things 
to be. . 

From the fact that His own goodness suffices the divine will, it does 
not follow that it wills nothing other than itself, but rather that 
it wills nothing except by reason of its goodness." Thomas 3. 


"Hence since the goodness of God is perfect and can exist without 
other things, inasmuch as no perfection can accrue to Him from then, 3 
it follows that for Him to will other things than Himself is not absolute- 
ly necessary. . Although God wills necessarily His own goodness, He does 
not necessarily will things willed because of His goodness; for it 
can exist without other things." Thomas }. 


“We have free choice with respect to what we do not will of nece- 
ssity or by natural instinct. . Since then God wills His own goodness 
necessarily, but other things not necessarily, .. ., He has free choice 
with respect to what He does not will necessarily." Thomas 5. 


"God cannot be conceived without His eternity, power, wisdom, goodness, 
truth, right and mercy. . His goodness because there was none other 
cause why He should make all things, neither can He be moved by any 
other reason to conserve them, than for His only goodness." Calvin6. 


1. Irenaeus, op. cit., Book II, Chap. 2, sec. 4. Let us note that 
Irenaeus makes the point that since the act of creation is ‘inconceivable’, 
other categories are useless as analogies and symbols, but that he goes on 
to use the analogy of ‘will’ and ‘freedom’ as the one useful one. 

2. Augustine, D.C.D., Book XI, Chap. 24, "Augustine found no necessity in 
creation; thence a world that is at once rational and moral; that 
is to say, the world of our wa veel Lacey, op. cit., p. 48. 

3. Thomas, &.T., I, Q, 19, a. 2. 

19, 8. 3. 

5. Ibid. Q. 19, a. 10. | 

6. Calvin, Commentary upon The Epistle of Saint Paul to the Romans, tr.by 
C.Rosdell, Edinburgh, Calvin Translation Society, 1044, pps. 27-8. 
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"They err, therefore, who think that of the will of God to do this 
or that, there is no reason besides Hib will. . And whatsoever is done 
with counsel and wise resolution, hath of necessity some reason why it 
should be done, albeit that reason be to us in some things secret. . - 
That Law eternal which God Himself hath made to Himself and thereby 
worketh all things, whereof He is the cause and author. . Nor is the 
freedom of the will of God any whit abated, let, or hindered, by means 
of this; because the imposition of this Law upon Himself, is His own 
free and voluntary act." Hooker : 


". . we find that there is hardly a word said about God in the Bible 
which does not point directly or indirectly to his freedom. In freedom 
he creates, in freedom he deals with the world and man, in freedom he 
saves and fulfils. His freedom is freedom from anything prior to him or 
alongside of him. . . freedom means that that which is man's ultimate 
concern is in no way dependent upon man or on any finite being or on 
any finite concern. Only that which is unconditional can be the expres- 
sion of unconditional concern. A conditioned God is no God." Tillich 2. 

It can be seen from these quotations how tenaciously Christian thought 

has clung to the idea of the freedom of creation even if the interpretations 
which it has given of the freedom of God's will have varied very widely. As 
this variety indicates, the conception of the ‘freedom’ of God is difficult 
in the extreme. Nevertheless, there do seem to be three central facets to this 
idea with regard to the act of creation; it is hoped that the elaboration of 
these three connotations of the divine freedom will progressively clarify 

and give content to that notion. These three connotations are: (1) the 
denial of structural or ontological necessity in creation; (2) the affirmation 
that as a result of the first, God is free to choose what he will and do 

what he will in all his actions, and (3) the notion that as a result of the 
first two, creation can be called 'good' in the sense that it is the result 

of something like a ‘personal’ choice with an ethical motive rather than the 
result of an impersonal and so ethically ummeaning process. Since these 

three notions are all involved in the notion of freedom, they are naturally 
closely intertwined, and any discussion of one will obviously involve an 


aspect of the others. However, they are each crucial for an understanding of 


1. Hooker, op.cit., Book I, Chap. 2, secs. 5-6. 
2. Tillich, op. cit., p. 2h8. 
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this idea, and each of them is essential to the kind of intelligibility which 
that idea offers. 

(1) The denial of the structural necessity of creation. 

This concept is necessary in order that the concept of freedom be 
applicable at all in creation. If God creates by a metaphysical necessity then : 
the act cannot meaningfully be called ‘free’, since whatever it may mean ; 
elsewhere, freedom in this context has always meant in some sense a ‘willed 


choice among alternatives'. But if God is to be free to ‘choose’ this world 


in creation, then this world cannot follow as ontologically necessary to 
the being of God. Thus the fundamental notion behind this denial is that 
creation is not structurally involved in the being of God; it is, therefore, 
the assertion that the being of God does not essentially also involve the 


being of the world. Examples of such a structural, or metaphysical necessity 
to creation have become familiar to us in our study, for the world was nece- 
‘ssary for God's actuality in Whitehead and appearances were necessary for the 
full being of the Absolute in Bradley. In other words, the world can be nece- 
ssary to God's being as another factor over against him needed to complete 
his own reality, as in Whitehead; or the world can be necessary to God's 
being as an aspect of God's nature which is itself necessary for the whole- 
ness of that nature, as in Bradley. In each case the essence of God, so 

to speak, involves the existence of the world. The advantages of such a struc- 
tural analysis of creation are obvious: if the essence of God somehow involves 
the existence of the world, then creation is a ‘rational’ idea, for the 
mind can then move from God to the world and back again according to some 
recognized philosophical category. The problem, however, for Christian 


doctrine is that the philosophical category that makes this passage of the 


~ 1. Cf. Thomas on this issue: "Therefore the divine wisdom is not so 
restricted to any particular order that no other scheme of things could 
proceed from it. Hence we must say absolutely that God can do 

other things than those He does." §.T., I, Q. 25, a. 5. 
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mind rational, at the same time makes the act of creation impersonal, auto- 
Le 


matic and necessary. 
We have, however, already discovered in our analysis of the idea of 
God involved in the doctrine of creation that each of these two kinds of 


metaphysical necessity is inapplicable to God. For we have found that the 


creator God of Biblical religion is self-sufficient and therefore cannot be 
dependent upon any principles or factors outside himself for his being. Be- 
cause he is in this way a se or unconditioned, his being has no need for 
completion beyond himself, as had Whitehead's God. Thus he is ontologically 
independent of the world and of any finite being or concern, and therefore he 
is 'free' in the sense of completely self-caused, and thus free to create as 
he will. We have also found that this self-sufficient being is ‘transcendent’ 
to the world in the sense that the reality and being of the world are not 

a part of God's essential nature, reality or being. Thus the world isinata@ 
facet of God's essential nature, and therefore a necessity to him as appear- 


ances were to Bradley's Absolute. In this way the ontological characteris- 


tics of self-sufficiency and transcendence which we found implied in the 
concept as we began, are the foundation in ontology for the Biblical notion 
of God's freedom; like Tillich, we can see only the closest relation between 
God's ‘unconditioned’ character and his freedom from all finite necessi- 
ties. The freedom of God means much more than this denial of an essential 
dependence of God on the world; but it must mean at least that if it is to 
have any relevance at all. Thus ante we find that ontological and personal 
attributes in the divine nature supplement one another; in order to be 
'free' and ‘purposive’ in creation, God must in his being have aseity and 


transcendence. 


1. It should be noted that the Thomistic use of the category 'cause' does 
not necessarily involve this necessity of creation, for here the mind 
moves from effect to cause by a category, but not from cause to effect. 
Thus in the above sense the Thomistic idea is not ‘rational' and leaves 
the door open for freedom. As much, however, cannot be said for the 
category ‘diffusion of the good' in Thomas. 
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We should note, finally, the fact that if the world proceeds from 
God by a structural necessity whiah the mind can comprehend, then as 
Whitehead has remarked, the contingent character of the world can no longer 
be meaningful. What will be meaningful will be those aspects of the world 


which reason can derive by necessity from God. The contingent per se, will 


thus inevitably be understood either as an illusion or else as the product 
of some principle alien to the divine. Thus the intelligibility which, as we 
saw, was gained both for science and for human existence generally by the 
volitional aspects of the idea of creation will have gone, and we shall 

be back in the world of deducible forms but of meaningless particulars. For 
these reasons, therefore, it is important that the structural necessity of 
creation be denied and that creation be regarded as a volitional, free act. 

(2) The freedom of God 'over' creation. 

The second aspect of the idea of freedom follows closely upon the 
first as providing more content to the notion of God's transcendent freedom 
over the created world. It is the notion, which all theologians share, that 
the God of Christian faith must be thought«of in such a way that he is free 
to ‘deal with' his creation as he aibias. We can perhaps understand this 
notion of the freedom of God within and over creation if we contrast it 
again with the philosophical alternative we have already discarded, namely 
a ‘meta-physical' relation between God and the world. A metaphysical relation 


is necessarily always and everywhere, else, as Whithead showed, it is not 


1. The analogical character of these words is fully appreciated and 
will be further explicated as a problem in the last part. What is 
of interest here is not the problem of analogy as such, but the 
kinds of analogies that are used. In this sense, our argument 
that God ‘must be free to deal with creation as he wishes' is an 
argument attempting to show that analogies from human personal and 
historical life are necessary to the idea of creation, and must 


therefore supplement metaphysical categories in an understanding 
of the idea at hand. 
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strictly metaphysical. Thus metaphysical relations have a universal and 
thus inevitably impersonal character; and thus further, they have an auto- 
matic character for they involve both the whole of the entity relating 
itself and also this totality in all conceivable instances. Metaphysical 
relations cannot be variable relations; they must be necessary, universal 
and therefore beyond the realm of any sort of ‘decision' for the disjunction 
‘either/or’ has no relevance to their nature. Perhaps this point will be 
more clear if we recall Whitehead's view of the proper resolution of this 
probiém of categories in relation to the conception of God: 

"Plato grounded these derivations from God upon his will; whereas 
metaphysics requires that the relationships of God to the World should 
lie beyond the accidents of will, and that they be founded upon the 
necessities of the nature of God and the nature of the world.” 2, 

Now if God's relation to the world is determined in this way by 

metaphysical categories, then it follows that God is identically related to 
all events that make up the world's history, and that no other relation be- 
tween God and the world is pessible. ‘The result is that inevitably that 
peculiar but essential relation between creation and salvation which is 
central to Christian faith is made impossible, for God's action remains 
identical throughout process. Christianity stands or falls on the view that 
creation is good and yet that salvation is not involved in the ‘original' 
creative act, that is, that creation and salvation are distinct but not 
opposed actions on the part of the same God. Such a relation of distinct 
and yet non-antithetical actions is, however, impossible if God's actionsis 


‘identical’ throughout process; and we can see this impossibility clearly if 


1. Whitehead, A. N., Adventures of Idea, p. 215. 
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we consider the two alternative kinds of relation of God to the world which 
such an ‘identical' action might imply, for each of them denies a fundamental 
Christian affirmation. Thus, on the one hand, creation and salvation can be 
categorially opposed: God's single act is to draw to himself in a saving 
unity a finitude that has strayed through ignorance or illusion into the 
'non-being' or ‘maya’ of particulatity, materiality and appearance. Or, on 
the other hand, creation and salvation can be categorially identified: God's 
single act is to infuse his order into the ongoing process so that the creation 
of novel entities is at the same time the development of an ever more intense 
experience. In the first case, the Christian affirmations that creation is 
good and sin is a free act of spirit are denied; in the second the Christian 
certainty is ignored that sin is real so that a new mercy, which is more than 
the old ‘law', is needed. For these reasons it is inconceivable that an act 
on the part of God understood in terms of an ‘identical’ category should be 
able to encompass all that Christianity feels that it knows of God's action 
in the world. . 

In this analysis of the various ways in which God's relation to the 
: world may be thought, we have discovered that the metaphysical mode is clear- 
ly inapplicable to the Christian notion of God, and at the same time we have 


uncovereé@ one of the positive aspects of the notion of the divine freedom. 
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For our conclusion has been that if it is to be true to its own experience 


of God's actions, Christian faith must conceive of God in such terms that 
his actions are not always and everywhere the same. As we have seen, ‘to ground 
the actions of God on the necessities of his nature' is to restrict that 
action to one determined by some single categorial requirement, either a 
diffusion or an ingression, and in either case the freedom of God to act 

in judgment and redemption in his own creation is made impossible. Christian 
faith, therefore, inevitably knows of its God as a 'free' God in the exact 
sense that he transcends the structural necessities of the being of the world 
to an extent that permits him to have more than one kind of relation to 

| the world. From one point of view the most central affirmation of all of 
Biblical religion is that God is ‘free' as Judge and as Redeemer to be 

here and not there, and above all to be here now in Christ and the Holy 
Spirit and nowhere else in quite the same way. Rudolf Otto describes very 
well this Biblical sense of the ‘freedom’ of God over his creation so that 
God can ‘appear’ where and when he wills: 

"Scripture knows no "Ommipresence', neither the expression nor the 
meaning it expresses; it knows only the God who is where He wills to be, 
and is not where He wills not to be, the ‘deus mobilis', who is not 
mere universally extended being, but an august mystery, that comes and 
goes, approaches and withdraws, has its time and hour, and may be far 
and near in infinite degrees. ." 1. 

This quotation expresses perfectly the freedom of God to act and to 
reveal himself within the creation which he upholds. It seems to us, however, 
difficult not to admit his ‘omnipresence’ in some sense if he is to be the 
preserver of all finite reality. Our point is, therefore, that while the 
idea of creation implies the presence of God in all things, in ‘essence, power, 
and being' as Thomas puts it, and is so far correspondent with 'metaphysical' 
understandings of God, it also implies this freedom over the necessitating 


structures of finitude so that God can relate himself to his creation ‘as he 


1. Otto,R.,The Idea of the Holy, Translated by John W. Harvey, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1924, p. 200. 
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wills' and so in other ways than the single relation of creation. The heart | 
of historical and revealed religion is in that freedom to be where he wills, 
and as he chooses. And thus any Christian interpretation of creation must 

so understand God and his relation to the world that that ‘freedom’ is 

made possible and, in so far as can be, intelligible. Brunner has expressed 

very clearly this intimate relation between the needs of a religion of ‘spec- 
ial revelation' and the notion of a transcendent, free creator: 

"Thus the Creator and the Revealer God, Creation and Revelation, 
belong together: only the Creator, the free Lord, who ‘before’ the world, 
and independently of the world, creates it in freedom, can be the Rev- 
ealer who in freedom testifies to Himself in the world; and only upon 
the basis of, and in this free revelation can He be known as the Lord 
God, who alone is fully free. . Only He who stands free and unhindered 
above the law of the world, and above the law of thought, is in truth 

_. . Creator and Lord; and the proof of this His freedom above the law of the 
world and the law of thought is His revelation, the ‘offense’ for 
thought." 
Thus the conception of the uniqueness, and of the personal and purposive 
character of revelation, and so the whole scheme of Christian salvation 
through a special divine event of redemption,depend entirely upon the notion 
that God is free to act uniquely in special historical events and is thus 
not determined by the metaphysical requirement that he act always and every- 
where the same. And in order for God to have this freedom over structure 
and universal necessity, which redemption in the Christian sense requires, 
he must have the same 'freedom' over structure in creation. Again an analysis 
of what the Christian gospel means has led us to the conclusion, first that only 
a God who transcends in freedom the structures of reality can be the God of 
judgment and mercy who is known in Christ; and secondly that in order for 
God so to transcend the structural necessities of finitude, he must be 
related to them as creator in terms of a free, creative act of his will rather 


than solely in terms of metaphysical activity. Here, then, we have found the 


first positive notion of what Christian faith means by freedom in God's 


creative act, namely the fact that God transcends the structure of his creation 


1. Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of God, pps. 147-8. 
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in his being and in his relation to it so that he is 'free' to reveal him- , 
self anew and with new power in that seme creation. Since we can only under~- 
stand such freedom in analogy with our own personal and historical existence, 


Christian faith is seemingly committed to the categories sepienciats to that 
existence as explicating analogously the relation, including creation, be- 
tween God and the world. For the essential reason, therefore, that only 
thus can it be true to its own message of salvation, Christian faith ‘means 
by the ‘freedom’ of God in his creative relation to the world an analogy to the 

sort of power of decision, of willed action, of self-direction, of intentionality 

and choice which we associate with the personal and historical freedom of men. 

It will be clear from the above that we have merely been putting in — 

the terms of our analysis a defense of the ‘Biblical! 

Among other things we have asked in this discussion what sort of an idea of 
‘God is involved in the doctrine of Creation as (hmistian faith has expounded 

it. And although throughout our discussion we have found implied categories 

and notions not directly explicated in the Bible, e.g. God's relation to 

existence per se, nevertheless this last section has made clear that in our 

view the central theme of the Biblical conception is also the central ele- 

ment of the notion of creation. In the Bible the transcendence of God over 

the structures of finite reality is above all conceived in personal and hist- 

orical categories; for in Biblical thought God is conceived as a personal 

being who ‘acts' here and not there, now and not then, who is free to enter the 

structure of the reality which he has created in unique events and free to 

transcend his own laws in mercy. And now in the explication of the nature of 

the relation of creation, we have committed ourselves to the assertion that 

in order for this relation to be understood as Christian faith conceives it, 

it’ must finally be understood in the categories of Biblical faith, namely 


as the free act of a being who transcends all structural necessities, 
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48h 
who does not act solely according to the universal categories by which we 
understand the natural world around us, who does not act only by ‘nature’, 


he 
but freely, or as Christians have thought of this, by ‘will'. 


It is, moreover, the central thesis of our work that these categories 
can make intelligible those final philosophical problems which baffled meta- 
physical speculation. The question with which we closed our last chapter was 
how the paradoxical and unbalanced relation between an Absolute Reality 
and a dependent yet real creation could be intelligible to our minds. And 
now we can see why such a relation could not be intelligible to metaphysics: 
were the relation necessary and impersonal, then either the supreme reality 
of God or the analogical reality of the finite would inevitably be lost. As 
Thomas well knew, only the category of cause could come close to expressing 
the absoluteness of God's reality and the dependent-independent existence 
of created being. But as we have seen, this category presupposes and only 


poorly expresses the paradoxical notion of creation itself. In the end, there- 


1. It can be mentioned in this connection that historically the 'freedom' 
of God from any metaphysical necessity has been expressed and, so to speak, 
guaranteed by two concepts: the notion of the ‘independent life of God' and 
the notion of the absolute beginning. Both of these conceptions have been 
bulwarks against the denial, so natural in the face of rationalist criti- 
cism, of the freedom of God in creation. The first, because if God is self- 
sufficient, then there is no inner need to create, and the second because if 

one conceives of God as ‘being alone before creation’, i.e. of creation as 
having a beginning, then obviously the act whereby creation came to be is not 
@ necessary but a free act characterized by a ‘decision’. Both of these ideas 
are on the very edge of understanding; as we have noted the ‘self-sufficient 
life of God’ receives its content entirely from the doctrine of the trinity. 
For our purposes, therefore, they have meaning only in so far as they en- 
phasize the transcendence and freedom of God over the world, and so are use- 
ful. If, however, the notion of God is Biblical at its core, then these 
somewhat dubious guards may not be necessary. That is to say, they are 
necessities in a system such as Thomism where God is defined as Being, and 
where, therefore, the problem is to explicate and guard his freedom; in such 
@ case these speculative ideas are speculative guards against a danger which 
over-speculation has engendered. Where, however, the core of the notion of 
God is not Being considered in metaphysical categories, but Person considered 
in historical and personal categories, the problem is not how to defend the 
freedom of God, for that is central to the conception, but how to relate these 
personal categories to the ontological ones also involved in the doctrine of 

. creation, and to a metaphysical analysis of finite being which may very likely 
be in categories which are not in that sense personal. To these problems, then 
the last part of this Book will direct itself. 
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fore, it is only the Biblical notion of creation which can do justice to the | 
intelligibility of the world as we know it. ‘only a being who is conceived 

as personal and free can at one and the same time be the ultimate reality of 
all. that is, and yet limit his own power so that a finite creature can exist 
alongside of himself. And, as we have just discovered, only a being who is 
personal and free can act in history to redeem his creation and thus make 
possible the actualization of the meaning of finite life. The paradox of 
creation depends for its intelligibility on the self-limitation of the 

creator so that his creation is independent and therefore real; such self- 
limitation is a personal act of freedom and can never be understood in 
impersonal metaphysical terms. And yet, as we have found, it is the very 
possibility of this self-limitation of an ultimate reality upon which depends 
the intelligibility of existence. Thus the possibility of an intelligible 
world rests on that which transcends metaphysical understanding; the imperson- 
al categories of metaphysics must in their turn be founded upon the personal 


categories of theology if we are to escape the unintelligibility which either 


philosophical monism or a philosophical dualism created. For only a personal and 


free God can give an ultimate intelligibility to existence itself which on the 
one hand does not absorb the reality and uniqueness of the finite, and which 
on the other gives the ontological basis for the Christian drama of judgment 
and salvation. 

(3) Creation is 'good'. 

We have given a negative definition of freedom in our denial that God's 
creative act is to be understood according to metaphysical necessities; and 
we have given further structural content to the notion in asserting that 
we can understand God's relation to the world only in terms of analogies 

- drawn from human personal existence. Now we seek to provide still further 
content to the notion of freedom in delineating the qualitative character 


of God's acts which this freedom allows. The third aspect of the concept of 
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freedom as it seems to be implied in the doctrine of creation is, therefore, 
‘that God's freedom involves the notion that creation is the result of a good 
will, that, in other words, it stems from ‘goodness’ in some sort of moral 
and personal sense rather than from any other cause. It is, moreover, plain 
that this aspect of the notion of iain in creation concerns the specific 
intelligibility of created being. The notion that God has freely created 
the world ‘because it was good' is the answer which Biblical faith gives 

to the question for the 'reason' of creation; it is the answer to the ulti- 
mate question which Whitehead said could not be asked. ae enhy cause is 
his goodness’. In this phrase the whole meaning of our discussion of free- 
dom and the whole of the problem of the intelligibility of existence is 
contained and resolved; let us seek to explicate it. 


There are two ways that an event can be made intelligible. We can ask 


how it happened, and, in having that question answered, we can feel that 

we understand the event. The process of understanding then consists of trac- 
ing the event through its various structural developments, in seeing how 

the action moves from one stage to another and the forces at work in that 
movement. Such an analysis of the dynamic structure of change involves the 
application to the event of given categories, and understanding the structure 
of the event consists in successfully applying to it the categories which 
seem to fit all its features. or, to reverse this proposition, understanding 
an event consists in finding categories which do fit the structural changes 
that constitute the event. Scientific method generally and Whitehead's philo- 
sophy specifically are good examples of this method of underetentind, Now in 
tenis to the question, can this method of understanding be applied to the 
‘event' of creation?, we have enaeuret in the een . And our answer has 
two reasons. First, by its very nature the creative act cannot exemplify the 
categories which we apply to finite acts and events; its structure is unique 


and so cannot be thought in terms of the concepts which we apply to events 
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in nature. Thus since we cannot directly experience it to derive new categories, 
the implication is that it cannot be thought at all by this method. An 
explanation in terms of structural development must in some real sense be 
empirical, and, as the naturalists rightly remifa us, this event is not 

an object of possible experience. Hence a structural analysis of this event 
either by analogy or by direct experience is impossible. And secondly, its 
structure could not be plotted in any case » even were it not unique and unob- 
servable, since it is an act of freedom and so, as we have found, does not 
follow a necessitating categorial.groove. It seems, therefore, that the 
method of understanding the act of creation by means of plotting its struc- 
tural course, of finding out ‘how it happens’, is a hopeless prospect by 

the nature of the case. Thus just as Bradley sought to make intelligible 


why we could not understand how appearances were united in Reality, so here 


we have tried to make intelligible why this mode of explanation is not 
applicable to the notion of creation as we have explicated it. 

There is, however, another way in which an event can be made intel- 
ligible. We can ask 'why' it happened. Now the intelligibility in this case j 
is of an entirely different sort: we are no longer concerned with the struc- 
ture of development of the event, but in the ‘motives' of the event. And 
in fact, this sort of intelligibility is the kind that is relevant to the 
notion with which we are dealing. If someone could give us the structure of 
cellular action in a man's brain when he jumped off a cliff, we would still 
not think that the action had thereby been made ‘intelligible’. And if we 
did think that this explained the action totally, then we would be declaring 
thereby that the man was not acting freely. Free action » therefore, involves 
just the sort of intelligibility which the question ieee involves. When we 
want an explanation for an action which we consider to be an act of freedom, 


we ask why it was done, we seek for the intention of the actor, and when we 
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know that intention, we feel that we have made the action intelligible. 

The value of this discussion for our problem is to illustrate the kina 
of intelligibility which the doctrine of creation offers. A ‘how' explanation 
is impossible, for it would involve a categorially understandable action 
on the part of God, which would deny that he was either transcendent or 
free. What can make the act intelligible, however, is to know why it is done, 
and, as we have found, this is the only type of intelligibility which has 


1. 


any relevance to meaning. As we discovered with Whitehead, a structural under- 


standing of the universe is quite irrelevant to the question of the meaning 
of the process; the structure of process could give us no basis for saying 

that it was developing towards intensity. For that knowledge our need was 

to hear from God what his subjective aim was, to receive a revelation con- 

his intentions and his motives, and: until came, the ‘goodness’ 
of God as a factor in process remained an absolute mystery to us. 

In Christian faith, however, the claim is made to know the nature of 
the will of the God who created the world-and to know why he did so. And 
the answer which the Christian finds in his experience of God in Christ 
is that the final nature of that creative will is love so that the ultimate 
reason that he created the world was that it was ‘good’. Thus the intelli- 
gibility of the creative act as an act of i ide and loving will is at the 
same time the basis for the intelligibility of created existence itself. 

For the goodness of creation is its potentiality for the meaning and fulfillment 
both in temporal and eternal existence which the love of God reveals to us; 


the finite is good because it can relate itself creatively to a divine will 


1. Perhaps this sketchy analysis will explain why Thomas got himself into 
so much difficulty on the subject of the freedom of creation. He was not sat- 
isfied, as a glance at the quotations on p. 476 above will show, with 
Augustine's plain assertion that creation was ‘because it was good' (in the 
'why' sense), and wanted as well to explain it as good in the 'how' sense, 
namely as the ‘natural’ diffusion of its own goodness on the part of an all- 
perfect being. Not only does this seem quite irrelevant to the idea of good- 


ness, but it also threatens the assertion that there is freedom at the root of 
creation. The two types of explanation are incompatible, for creation can be 
rational in the how sense only by becoming pantheist. This tension in the 
Thomistic account of creation has been acutely noted by Lovejoy, op.cit., 
Chap. III. 
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which is the source of a universal meaning and eternal destiny for each 
individual creature whom it has created. The intelligibility of creation 

in terms of ‘why’ rather than how is, therefore, an understanding which 

is appropriate to freedom, and relevant to our ultimate ‘qustiuaa about 

the meaning of personal and historical life. As we have shown throughout this 
work, any other type of understanding of the ultimate issues of existence ends 
in actual unintelligibility: either finitude itself, our own existence, is 
made meaningless by being dames in a pantheistic meaning, or else what 
meaning we can find in an analysis of finite creation is threatened fatally 
by a blank question as to the meaning of the whole. Only in terms of the 
category of personal freedom and creative will is it possible to affirm 

both that there is a real finite being with a meaning beyond itself and 

a final intelligibility to existence as a whole. And this is because each 
creature is created in the freedom of God who made the world by an act of 

his will because it was Ping 


We have, then already unearthed the principles according to which we 


can understand the ‘goodness' which was the ‘reason’ for creation. For the 


1. The conclusion which Leibniz drew from this Christian affirmation, 


namely that God therefore had to choose the ‘best of all possible worlds', 


is 


in our view @nd that of most theologians an example of rationalistic disin- 
clination to take the transcendence of God seriously. As we have indicated, 
the notion of freedom certainly implies that of choice, and therefore that of 
possible alternatives: cf.Thomas, S.T.,I,Q.25,a.5.; Tillich,op.cit.,p.184.But 
as we have also found, God's being, nature and will transcend our direct 
understanding, so that we cannot consistently claim to ‘think his thoughts,and 
make his decisions, after him‘. But just such is involved in the claim to 

know that since God is ‘good’, he must, because this ‘must’ is coercive to us, 
have chosen the best alternative presented to him; for this is to try to sit 
in God's seat and, facing the alternatives which faced him, reason out how he 
chose as he did; it is the claim to know how God reached his conclusions »which 
is very different from knowing as a creature that existence is good and that 
God is good. As Thomas says, we do know that God and the world are good, but 
we do not thereby know that it is the best that could have been created; for 
God's power is infinite and we do not understand the depths of his will. 
S.T.,I1,Q 25,a.6. Thus the goodness of the world in Christian eyes is not 

based on the intelligibility that springs from our understanding of it as 

the best of all possible worlds, but from our knowledge of God's will which 
assures us that, whatever else may be the case,our finite existence and the 
world in which it is set,are regarded as ‘good’ and are given the fulness 

of meaning by the loving will that made then. 
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'good' of created being .: we have found to be the fellowship or personal rela- 
tion to God which actualizes both the dependence of the creature on the 
creator and the inherent possibilities of the created nature itself. ‘Thus 

the ‘purpose of creation’ is neither exclusively on the one hand the Glory of 
God si exclusively the realization of the finite ends of the creature on 

the other. Creatures are neither subordinate to a transcendent Glory which 
has no relation to their own ends, nor is God motivated by an end outside 
himself and his majesty. Rather the full realization of the end of the 
creature is its praise of the glory of its creator; to be in subjection to 
God, said Irenaeus, is to find temporal peace and eternal glory. Thus the 
purpose of creation is a fellowship between Creator and creature in which 

both the majesty and the love of God are expressed and fulfilled and in 

which the icmeviee possibilities of the created spirit are most fully, 
realized. For, as Augustine said, man finds his true end in God; the life of 
faith is thus both man's true end so that its fulfillment is the glorification 
of the creature, and conversely it is an end found only in God so that in 

its finding the glory ine God is praised and the love of God is revealed. 

This fellowship, therefore, is ‘good’ because it is the source of the blessings 
of fulfillment for the creature and of the actuality of God's sovereignty and 
love _by the creator; and this 'good' is the reason for creation. This 

'good' we know in Christ, for there we know the divine will to fellowship 

with the creator and to redemption of the creature; and there we know the 

full realization of created human nature which that fellowship brings. Thus 
since it is in that fellowship with God in faith that finite life becomes 
finally intelligible, sctettnaibal and creative, we may conclude that the 
ultimate purpose of creation as it is revealed in our knowledge of God's 


will is essentially such that it creates, fosters and preserves the fullest 


intelligibility for finite life. 
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It is now evident, perhaps, why the doctrine of creation is ‘religious’ 
yather than 'metaphysical' in its final nature. Not only is this because 
the notion of creation has religious sources; it is also because the intélli- 
gibility which it offers is finally the intelligibility of faith in God 
rather than structural understanding. On this problem of ultimate origins 
a structural understanding breaks down: science and metaphysics can for 
very intelligible reasons no longer provide us with relevant and helpful 
categories, and if we insist on using these types of understanding on 
these issues we will, as we found, only becloud and falsify the intelligi- 
bility which we seek. Rather, in this area where we are searching for an 
intelligibility to that which transcends finitude because it has to do with 
the origins of finitude, only faith and the categories appropriate to faith 
are of real help. For only in terms of the religious life and its thought 
can at one and the same time our ultimate questions be answered and the 
finite preserve its integrity. It is in our knowledge through revelation and 
in faith of God's will for us, not in the rational comprehension of the 
structure of our origins, that the intelligibility of these origins is 
achieved. And so correspondingly it is in the categories of religion and né& 
those of metaphysics that the doctrine of creation can finally be understood. 
Thus we speak not of diffusion, nor of an ontological ‘'need', nor of cause; 
but rather we say that God has out of love created by an act of his free will 
finite creatures because they were good in his eyes. Of course » we do know 
that some structural basis must be there in this act since, as we have 
seen, it is an act that posits being, that brings creatures into existence. 
And in so far as is possible, both the religious and the purely ontological 
elements should be included in any systematic understanding of the doc- 


trine. But at the ultimate level of comprehension of the creative act, it 


is the ontological that must recede and remain mystery for the categories 
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appropriate to its concerns are not appropriate to our understanding of 


this unique act. What is appropriate is the religious understanding of faith 
of God's creative and redeeming will. And thus, on the one hand, the act itself 
is explained in terms of that will, and on the other, our ‘metaphysical' 
understanding of the act in terms of ontological categories is determined 
solely and completely by our religious understanding of it in terms of 


freedom and will. 


1. In effect, therefore, what we are seeking to do is to reverse the 
order of ontological and religious predications of analogies to God which 
is found in Thomas. There the metaphysical category of cause determines 
how all else is to be understood about God; here we are trying to think about 
God so that the knowledge in Christ of his judgment and mercy determines 
all else that we thereby know to be true of him, including the fact 
that he is the creative source of all existence qua existence and is 
thus self-sufficient being or being itself. 
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Chapter VI: The Sources of our Knowledge of God's Creative Will 


The conclusion which we reached in our last chapter was that the. 
analogy by which we can seek to understand this act of creation is that 
of personal being, freedom and will. We showed why other analogies are not 
helpful in comprehending this seinthaat and why that of freedom bears the 
weight of the doctrine of creation so ably. But the question remains as to 
the accuracy and basis of the analogy. We have said repeatedly that other 
analogies, such as cause, substance and accident, generation, etc., are only 
the barest approximations, some better than others, but all alike finally 
| unacceptable. And in our discussion we have often stated that while God 
transcends the created world in his being as self-sufficient and eternal, 
nevertheless the means most congruent with Christian faith and most fruit- 
ful of intelligibility by which that transcendence can be understood were 
the analogies of freedom over structure and of love over judgment, in other 


words the concept of God as an Absolute Subject, Absolute Will and Absolute 


Person. What grounds, then, besides the fact that it is so wonderfully con- 
gruent with the historic connotations of the doctrine and with our wish for 

a b cecias meaning, can we give for this analogy? Is there any further reason 
for supposing that the analogy of ‘freedom’ or of ‘creative will' is any 

more descriptive of God's transcendent being and of his creative act than 

the others we have considered? And in order to increase our problem, we have 
only to point out, as theologians have repeatedly done, that God's act of 
creative freedom cannot be like ours in any really exact sense. For ‘personal 
being', 'Preedom' and ‘will’ as we know them in experience seem to be fully 


as structurally involved in finitude as any of the other categories we have 
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discussed. Thomas could consistently speak of God both in ontological «.. 


1. We must add Prof. Tillich's stringent criticism of the use of ‘personal ' 
categories as the ultimate descriptive words in reference to God. The basis 
of this criticism is that the category 'self' is a polar category of finitude 
which involves a necessary separation from and dependence upon the category 
'world'. Thus if God is classified finally as ‘self' both his immanence 4s 
the ground of the world, and his self-sufficiency beyond the world are neg~- 
ated. For this reason, and others, Tillich recommends the category ‘being 
itself' as the only 'non-symbolic' description of God. We have already men- 


tioned our reservations concerning 'being itself' as the final and determin- 


ative description of God. (cf.above p.47h). 

The answer to this criticism of personal categories which we hope to give 
in the following has three main facets.(1) We agree that God is ‘being its- 
elf', ‘the ground of being' and therefore immanent in all there is, and thus 
that these ontological categories must be applied to God if his creative and 
preservative action is to be understood. God must be described as self-suffi- 
cient being,as a se, if he is called Creator and Preserver. As Tillich recog- 
nizes the religious importance of personal categories, and seeks to include 
them in his understanding of God, so we recognize the importance of ontolog- 
ical categories and seek to include them. The question then is, which is the 


determinative concept of God, the one ‘non-symbolic' description, and here we §™ 


offer ‘loving and free will' as more intelligible and more congruent with the 
Christian notion of God than 'being-itself'. (2) It seems to us that while the 
categories ‘person’ and ‘self' certainly reflect in our ordinary experience a 
dependence upon a world and other selves,so also does any consistently empir- 
ical concept of ‘being’. We have no more direct experience in general human 
experience of an Absolute Being than we do of an Absolute Self, for all the 
examples of being that we know are finite and therefore all genuinely empiri- 
cal concepts of being partake of finite dependence. Thus the concept ‘being 
itself' is as much an excursion beyond the experience of the finite world as 
is ‘Absolute Subject’, it too is an analogy from finitude; and so the same 
criticisms that apply to the univocal use of one pole of the self-world cor- 
relation on a transcendent Self, apply to the transformation of our experience 
of finite being, with its subject-object correlation, into a direct and unsyn- 
bolic description of being itself. Our ordinary experience of existence is as 
conditioned as is our ordinary experience of personal being, so that in that 
regard the two types of categories are on much the same footing.(3) In Dr. 
Tillich's thought the place where being itself is known directly is ‘revela- 
tion’ where the subject-object relation of finite being is transcended and te 
power of being reveals itself. In the development of our argument, we attempt 
to make the same claim, namely that in Biblical revelation the Absolute free- 
dom and love of God,i.e. the nature of his will or ‘personal being' is reveal- 
ed directly. In our view it is at this point that the finite qualifications 


and aspects of conditionedness of personal being are transcended just as in 


Tillich's thought in revelation the finite characteristics of "being' are 
transcended. Methodologically, therefore, the two points of view have the 
same basis - the clear point of difference is on the content of revelation. 
While Dr. Tillich feels it is mainly a revelation of ontological power, of 
new being, we feel that it is more one of personal love and freedom. Since 
this is surely a difference in ‘theology’ rather than in the pliilosophy of 
religion, if such a distinction is intelligible in these days, we feel that 
this philosophical criticism of personal categories is not strictly rele- 
vant and that only a theological criticism which showed that we had misin- 
terpreted the substantial meaning of revelation could be effective. In fact 
it seems to us that the source for these differences of approach is in rel- 
igious concern rather than primarily in philosophical criticism; Tillich's 


basic religious concern is ontological, the type of thought we reflect, 
more moral and personal. 
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and religious categories because he had first established firmly the knowledge 


of God as First Cause by natural theology; if, then, we are to discard that 
'metaphysical' foundation for our knowledge of God, what firm knowledge of 
God can we put in its ae which will support and justify our use of personal 
paper | If God really transcends our finitude, why should we suppose 
that the analogy of our personal being should any more accurately describe 
him than the use of the category 'cause'? And finally, we may recall that 
the problem of describing the trans cendent was what proved in the end fo 
be fatal to Bradley's monism, for in his philosophy he could find no basis 
an which we could justify the use of particular analogies to describe 
the nature and experience of the transcendent Absolute. In the following, 
therefore, we shall try to show on what grounds the Christian claims to be 
able to speak in personal categories of the creative relation of a transcen- 
dent God to the world he creates. 

We should also notice that in searching for an intelligible basis 
in our human experience for the way in which we understand as Christians God's 
act of creation, we are also seeking for the source of the knowledge of 
creation. For as we shall see, the validation of the analogy with which we 
can think God's creative act is also the discovery of that point in the 
experience of Christian faith where the creative will of God reveals itself 
as the source of our being. Thus throughout our discussion of this basic 
problem we should keep in mind this twofoldend of our inquiry into the basis 
for our knowledge of God. 

When we examine what we call personal being or finite freedom in human 
life, the application of this category to God seems fully as fantastic as the 
application of any of the other categories.: There is apparently no case in 


human experience where the conditioned freedom and dependent personness which | 


we know in ourselves becomes unconditioned freedom and personness as they 
must be in God. We might sum up the more general criticims of the use of 
personal categories in reference to God by saying that all characteristics, 


including freedom, of human selfhood reflect a basic dependence upon what is 
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not the self in question: upon its ‘world’, upon other selves, and upon 4 


known past and an unknown future. None of these forms of dependence can be 


applicable to the self-sufficient and eternal God. Hence because there seems 
to be no warrant in experience for the notion of a freedom wich does not 


partake of the limits of created finitude, there seems no warrant for the 


belief that a supreme personal being, an absolute subject, ibs the source of 
our existence. Moreover, as we found in our study of Whitehead, the concept 


of an unconditioned freedom or will may merely mean an absolute arbitrariness; 


: and this seems to be the inevitable result if we take away those conditions 
which make the notion in our own experience intelligible at all. Thus because to 
posit this category in relation to creation seems either to coniiitine it by fini- 
tude or else to make it pure irrationality,there seems neither warrant nor meaning 
in the Aas of it to the transcendent God's creative act. For this reason, 
philosophy can discover no easy path from human finitude to God in terms of the 
category of ‘free will'; there is apparently no more of an analogy of personal 
will available for natural theology than there is an analogia kts ; 

It is, however, central to Christian faith that God has revealed 
himself partially in the historical and religious life of the Hebrew people 
and fully in Jesus Christ. It is our view, therefore, that it is through 
the experience of the events of God's revelation which are recorded in the 
Old and the New Testaments that the notion of creation which we have been 
discussing is born. And so it is our purpose to show that in the response to 
this vecalahion is contained that experience of creative freedom, of an un- 
conditioned yet meaningful divine will and personal being which can ees 
the basis for our thought about God and so about the act of creation. If 
it is true that God has revealed his personal will, that is the nature of 


his creative freedom, in the history of salvation, then perhaps here lies 


1. This is the point of disagreement between our remarks and the very 
impressive effort of Farrer to refound a natural theology on the basis of 
finite will; cf. Farrer, Finite and Infinite. Another difficulty is of 
course that sin as well as finitude creates a gulf between our wills and 
the divine will. 
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the basis for both our belief in creation and for our thought about it. 
That is to say, here may be found that one 'unsymbolie notion' of God 
upon which all our other thoughts about him can be saa. 

There is little doubt that it is from the 01d and New Testament 
Scriptures that the notion of creation, which we have been explicating in 
its later and therefore more sophisticated theological form,is historically 
derived. The notion is, therefore, a heritage common to the Judeo-Christian 
religious tradition, and thus it is reasonable that the notion find its 
ultimate source in the enertinete of God which that religious tradition in 


its full scope represents. For this reason almost all the conceptions which 


we have elucidated in this thesis can be shown to find their derivation in 
Old as well as New Testament religion. To the Christian this entire tradi- 
tion is a response on the part of the Hebrew people and then the early 
Christian community to the saving revelation of God, a revelation whose 
locus was in a course of historical events which dominated the life of the 
Hebrew people and which culminated in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
It is a central belief that through these events God revealed his inmost 
nature and will. Som the salvation of mankind. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
creation is not of part of ‘revelation’, for it is not one of these saving 
events recorded in the Bible through which revelation and salvation come; 
since these revelatory and saving events happen in history, they must presup- 
‘pose creation. Rather, the knowledge of creation appears in this tradition 
because when God is known as judge and savior, he is also known as creator. 
Just as creation provided as we saw, the necessary framework for the cove- 
nant faith and the Christian gospel, so the development of that faith and 


that gospel in history brought with it the realization that God was the 


1. It will be clear that what we are proposing is to substitute for the 
Thomist notion of cause the notion of creative freedom found in revelation 
as the basis for thinking about God. Thus we are not suggesting a new 
‘starting-point' for natural theology since this ‘anchor' of analogy is 


found in special revelation and not in general experience. 
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creator. The two aspects of God, as redeemer and as creator, are inseparable 
‘as message and as presupposition; to know God as judge and as redeemer is to 
know him as well as creator. But although in the ‘order of being’ the 
creation is the presupposition of redemption, the ‘order of knowledge’ is the 
reverse. And the record of the development of the religious ideas in the 
Old Testament bears out this fact, for there the idea of creation only 
appears as the final implication of the faith that God is the Lord of history. 
In the Bible Jahweh the Lord of history becomes to the later prophets Jah- 
weh the creator because God the creator stands as the necessary presupposi- 
tion of the faith in God the Judge and the Redeemer. Thus the relation of 
this doctrine to the Biblical message as a whole is the same as its relation 
to the inner experience of faith itself. In neither is it given as ‘revela- 
tion'; creation is not a ‘revealed doctrine’, for it is neither an event 
in history nor is it an act of salvation. Rather, just as the history in which 
God revealed himself as Judge and Redeemer presupposed that God was its 
creator - and hence the Bible understands this fact- so the experience of 
salvation in the individual Christian presupposes that God is his creator. 
In this way the status of the doctrine is freed from any particular passage 
of scripture; the doctrine stands, whatever the exegesis of Genesis may 
be, as the necessary framework in ontology and existence within which the 
Christian faith may function and live. Let us » however, now scrutinize this 
religious tradition in more detail to see just what aspects of the saving 
revelation led to the realization of their own presupposition, the doctrine 
of creation. 

The i anaes of the covenant initiated by a free act of the grace 
of God and of God as the Lord of history, which were central to Hebrew 
faith, are the original sources for the knowledge that God is the free, tran- 


scendent creator of nature since he is the free and transcendent ruler of 
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history. In the free act of grace which formed the covenant of the Old Tes 
tament, and which, we might add, was also the absolute foundation of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement as they were known by the earlyChurch, was 
revealed the transcendent freedom of God over all conditions of time, space | 
and law. This God had chosen Israel, and therefore he could not be believed 
to be dependent upon the conditioning factors of either a particular people 
or a particular place; he had freely redeemed Israel, and later the Church, 
and thus he was known to be free of all dependence upon legal or tribal 
bonds. The essential structure of the covenant religion revealed a God 

we was both universal and free of all the world's structures. Hence the 
leek of the transcendent and free creator of all things is essentially impli- 
cit in the covenant experience itself: 

"Chronologically the creation myths are late in the history of cul- 
ture. . In Biblical religion the interpretation of the meaning of history 
is also much older than the interpretation of time. The principle of 
meaning for the history of the children of Israel is given by the idea 
of God's covenant with Israel. The idea of a covenant with a God who is 
not owned or chosen by Israel but who chooses Israel contains the germ 
of a conception of universal history which the prophets explicate. The 
ascription of the creation of the world to this God is, however, a fairly 
late interest in prophetism. The Second Isaiah is the first prophet to 
be particularly concerned to reinforce the concept of the divine sover- 
eignty over historical destiny with the idea of the majesty of the 
divine creator of the world.” 1. 

Thus as the concept of the covenant led to the notion of the tran- 
scendent freedom of God, so the notion of his sovereignty over men and hist- 
ory inevitably implied the conception of his almighty power, and thence by 
-@ natural step to his role as the creator of all that is. As we have seen, 
there is an intimate and necessary connection between God's sovereignty over 
us and his creation of us. Just as God's creative power is the primordial 
basis of his lordship and authority over all creation, so consequently this 
same power is the foundation for our utter dependence upon him and our 


worshipping reverence for him. Correspondingly, therefore, our recognition 


1. Niebuhr, Reinhold, Faith and History, New York, Chas. Scribners' 
Sons, 1949, p. 
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of his rightful sovereignty over us is a recognition by implication that 
God is our creator. For only his creator would, as we have seen earlier, have 
a justified claim to man's complete devotion and obedience. One of the central 
burdens of the 01d, as well as the New, Testament revelation of God is this 
deep impression of God's lordship over men, over nations, and over the forces 
of the earth. It is implicit in this whole tredition that God speaks to men 
with an unconditioned authority, that he comes to men with an essential and 
unescapable claim on man's obedience, reverence and worship. It is true that 
finally this sovereignty is known to be a Lordship of Love; but this ‘good 
news' of the grace and mercy of God in no way compromises the unconditional 
Claim on man's ultimate allegiance which is such a central aspect of Bibli- 
cal revelation. But to know God as he who has the power and the right to be 
Lord over all creatures, is to know him as the creator. Thus in that unique 
experience of being under the sovereignty of God's universal providence, 
which was vouchsafed to the people of the covenant, and later to those of the 
Church, was revealed not only the transcendent freedom but also the universal 
authority and therefore the almighty power of God the creator. 
"Lastly it was through the prophetic realization that God is the 
Lord of History that there came about the recognition of God as the 
Creator of the universe; this perception would not have arisen had not 
Israel's God been discovered to be the Lord of all history and of all 
nations. The necessary corollary ensued that nature, the theatre of 
history, was likewise subject to the creating, sustaining and direc- 
ting power of the one God (cf.Jer. 27:5). Thus we arrive at the fully 
developed Old Testament view of Jahweh as the Creator and Sustainer of 
the entire world, operating through His word, His fiat, which is at 
once the expression of His will and the executor of His power." 1. 
Thus in the general characteristics of the Hebrew religious tradi- 
tion, namely the experience of a free, transcendent grace and of an absolute 
sovereignty, the sources of the idea of God as creator are found; and thus 
in this revelation of God's will which was the foundation of this religious 


tradition can be discovered that experience of an unconditioned yet meaning- 


1. A Theological Word Book of the Bible, ed. A. Richardson, London, 
S.C.M. Press, 1950, p. 90. 
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ful will which can be the basis for our thought about God. : 
It is, however, central to the Christian faith that the knowledge of 
God implicit in the covenant faith of the Old Testament was perfected and 
completed in the knowledge of God which the early Church possessed in Christ. 
There is fulfillment as well as discontinuity in the two dispensations. And | 
one of the aspects of the knowledge of God which was enriched and deepened | 
was the knowledge of God as pete. 3 Two aspects of the unique Christian 
experience served to effect this enrichment. First the experience of the 
new birth of the individual and the community, and of the power of grace to 


transform the living and to raise the dead immeasurably deepened the sense 


of God's power over all of existence. The experience of God in Christ was 
above all an experience of a recreative power, a power that could heal and 
make whole the created structure of human life. The Christian experience was, 
as Tillich so rightly emphasizes, an experience of ‘new being', of a return 

to fellowship with the source of our being and so a new birth which actualized 
our nature as it was intended to be. Thus one aspect of the Divine will which 
the Christian community found in Christ was certainly the creative power of 
God, creative because any grace which can refashion human life to its 

original structural. possibilities must be the same power that creates and 
upholds that life. Moreover, the belief in the resurrection of Christ, expres- 


sed as fact in the continuing living presence of Christ in the new Christian 


1. Brunner, in fact, insists that a concept of creation which includes 
an understanding of the divine purpose and goal of creation and which is un- 
tainted by primitive mythology is not known in clarity and fulness until the 
New Testament. Brunner,E.,The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemp- 
tion, pps.5ff. He even locates the final sense of God's authority which 
implied the doctrine of creation in Christian rather than Hebrew exper- 
ience: "The Christian belief in Creation arises at the point where all ) 
Christian faith arises,namely, in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
For there God meets us as the Lord,who, because He is Lord, is the Creator. 
Even faith in God the Creator is 'truth-as-encounter'; the Lord who meets me ‘ 
in His Word, in His Word as person - Jesus Christ, is Lord,absolutely: thus 
He who is ‘above’ all and'before' all is the One who originates all things, 

and is Himself originated by none, . For the fact that man belongs to God 
implies the whole truth of responsibility and of moral obligation. In 
Jesus Christ we meet Him who addresses us as absolute Lord, and 
therefore as the Creator of all things." Ibid. pps. 8-9. 
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community, pointed to God's creative power over all the conditions of mortal- 


ity which revealed in unmistakable terms the independence of God's power of 


all conditions beyond himself. Here was a direct experience of the originative 


power of God's will in its power to preserve and so to create existence. 

And secondly, the experience of the transcendent freedom of God's 
grace over the law and sin, and the transcendent mercy and love of God in 
his forgiveness enriched the knowledge of the nature of God's creative will. 
In the deepened knowledge of sin itself came, as we have seen, the most vivid 


kind of realization of our essential need for God because here the anguish 


and deprivation of separation from God are known. And in the reception through 


faith in Christ of a love that came not to the righteous but to sinners, there 
was the experience of a will which was totally unconditioned but still 

the fulness of all of life's meaning. It is true that in the experience of 
redemption in Christ there is no absolute parallel with creation since the 
existence of the recipients of grace is presupposed. However, there is 
little doubt that in that experience, and in that of every succeeding Christ- 
ian, there is the certainty that his existence in its totality has been 
transformed by the unconditional love and power that created it, and that 

the old conditions of his former life have been completely recreated, so to 
speak out of nothing, into a new and meaningful life lived in the grace of 
God. There are ‘given’ conditions to the coming of grace, i.e. the condition 
of sinful existence; but these conditions are in Christian eyes as contrary 
to his new life as non-being is to being. The sinner is not reformed; rather 
his whole being is transformed by an unconditional and omnipotent love. And 
hence the only way that Christians could think of what had happened to 

them was to say that this free and transcendent love had made of them a 

'new creature'. Thus the revelation of the love and mercy of God towards 

sin was the revelation on the one hand of an unconditioned and free love 


and power not subservient to conditions which are given to it, but completely 
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creative of its own, conditions, and a revelation of a love and power which 
can establish the fulness of meaning for a finite life. But such a love and 
a power’, unconditioned beyond itself but creative of good, is precisely the 
notion of the free love and power of God at creation. 


"The New Testament deepened this understanding (of God the creator) 
in its even clearer recognition that the God of Creation is one with the 
God of Redemption, that the creative word was one with the redemptive | 
word incarnate in Christ; the Apostles had learned from the scriptures 
that God at the first creation had brought the world into existence by 
his word, but now they had themselves witnessed his mighty act in bring- 
ing into being through his incarnate Word a New Creation, the redeemed 
community, the Church of Jesus Christ." 1. 


Thus the revelation of God as it was found in the covenant faith 


and in its culmination in Christ was a revelation of a creative power able 


to recreate and uphold existence in the power of its being, and an unconditioned 
will free to transcend the structures of nature and lew in its lave and grace. 
And thus the God of that faith was known as the Creator God, at first hesi- 
tently in the early prophets, and then in the full confidence of later 
Hebrew faith and of the Johannine prologue it is affirmed that the God of our 
salvation is the creator of all that is. 

In the covenant faith and in Christ God is not seen as he is in hin- 
self; this is not that knowledge of God in his ‘naked divinity’ against 
which Luther warned. What Christians have found is the love and the power 
of God poured, so to speak, into the finite which receives it and reveals 
it; in Christ a finite man becomes completely ‘transparent’ to the love and 
the power of God so that here all can experience and know them. Here, 
therefore, Christians have known the will of God directly. And thus it 
is this revelation within the finite and within the area of our own most 
inner experience that is the ultimate basis in Christian faith, as Sinai 
and the prophets were in Hebrew faith, not only for the salvation of our exis- 


tence but also for the Christian experience of God's personal will and for 


1. Richardson, op. cit., p. 90. 
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the Christian knowledge of God the creator. For in this history of revelation 


God is known as just that sort of creative spirit, that meaningful power of 
existence itself, and that freedom over the structure of finite being which 
we found to be involved in the idea of creation. The creative will of God 

which we experience in Christ-is the same creative freedom which in 

the source of our own existence, for in this experience God is revealed as 

just such a union of freedom, power and meaning which has created our finitude. 
And just as in our faith through Christ we know that we are recreated out ; 
of sin and death by a love which is freely transcendent to all structure and 


yet the powerful recreator and ultimate preserver of our being, so in the 


same faith we know that this love is also the creative freedom which has 

formed our being and given us our existence out of nothing. In our redemption 

the love and the power of God are joined in an act of creative freedom; fram 

this we know that the same God has created us in a free act of love and 

power. Thus it is our thesis that in Christ we do know as Christians of the 

creative 'will' of God; in him we know of God as creative spirit, whose will 

is not bound by structure and yet is the fulness of all meaning because it 

is love. | 
Finally, the revelation of God which culminates in Christ is the basis 


for the intelligibility of existence itself. Throughout this thesis we have 


insisted that the only view of life which can provide true intelligibility 


for finite beings is a faith in which finite existence is seen to come from 
@ meaningful source, and believed to be upheld but not absorbed by a power 
of being which is also the source of an ultimate intelligibility for each 
individual creature. Such an intelligibility we ewe not ie to find in 
our readings of philosophy. In Biblical revelation, however, as the revela- 
tion of the creative spirit which is God, there is found just the basis for 


this sort of total meaning so desperately needed in our anxious existence. 
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For there God, who is the source of all that is, is revealed as creative 
love, a love which redeems but does not absorb the finite life to which it 
comes, and a love which, because it recreates the existence of the creature, 
is creative of the fulness of life's meaning. In revelation, therefore, the 
origin of all that is is known as a true source of meaning: here God's spirit 
is known as love and therefore as able to give a meaning to the life of each 
individual creature which will fulfil entirely its created potentialities, 
and it is known as power and therefore as the sufficient basis for a confi- 
dent faith in an ultimate destiny. Although the power, being and freedom 

of God are visible to those who have eyes to see them in the dependent yet 


real beings which make up the created world, in creation alone the meaning 


of that created existence is not visible since the inner nature of that power 
of being which formed them is not known. It is only in Christ that that being, 
power and freedom from which are ali things is known as love. It is, therefore, 
in Christ that each finite creature can know that the origin of his being is 
finally rooted in love and that consequently the finite existence which has 
been given to him is grounded in and upheld by a loving power which seeks 

both to fulfil that finitude and to give it a meaning in eternity. 

Thus each facet of the intelligibility which we have found to be essen- 
tial for a meaningful individual life finds its origin and justification at 
one central source, the revelation of the love and the power of God in | 
Christ. And yet from that central source there streams forth the meaning 
for existence in all of its phases, both with regard to the finite structure 
of our world which was created as contingent and yet a real order by a 
meaningful will, and with regard to the particular fulfilment of each indivi- 
dual life which is good in so far as it is dependent on that will. The intel- 
ligibility of Christian faith has one source, the revelation of God which 


culminates in Christ; but the intelligibility which it offers on this basis 
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is as wide as human wisdom. ‘In Christ the Logos was made flesh and dwelt 


among us full of grace and truth’. Our problem, therefore, in the last part 
of this Book is to try to relate these various aspects of 'wisdom' to each 


other, namely the final wisdom that there is in Christ, and the wisdom 


which the world may know but which finds its ultimate coherence only in him. 
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Chapter VII: The Myth of Creation: The Problem of Eternity and Time 


In analyzing the Christian notion of creation we have so far uncover- 
ed the three following central ideas: (1) God is transcendent over the world 
in his self-sufficiency and eternity, (2) the world has a dependent yet 
real existence as the result of its creation by God, and (3) this act of 
creation is an act whose structural nature remains a mystery to our think- 
ing but whose motives and so whose intelligibility are revealed in our 
knowledge of God's creative love in Christ. Thus creation has appeared to be 
an act which related self-sufficient existence to dependent existence, and 
we have said that this queer relation could only be understood in the 
terms of the personal categories of will and freedom. But it is plain that 
creation seems also to be an act which relates eternity to time. Since 
this involves fully as great a paradox as the relation of self-sufficient to 
dependent existence, we must explore briefly and very inconclusively this 
problem and our modes of thinking and understanding it. We shall not, of 
eke » attempt to work out a theory of time or of eternity; such would 
be a subject for at least another thesis. We are concerned only with the 
ways in which we can profitably think about the relation of eternity and 
time as that relation is involved in the doctrine of creation. Since this 
relation has historically occured as a problem chiefly with regard to the 
question of an absolute beginning of time, our discussion will begin with 
the question whether the Christian idea of creation involves the notion of 
a finite time, an absolute beginning, or whether it implies an eternal creat- 
ive process. 

No thesis can be written on the subject of creation which can avoid 


the problem of the Absolute Beginning of time. This has, of course, been 


~ historically one of the accepted features of the doctrine. That it is not 
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ite sole or even its central meaning, has we hope been made clear. Bowever 
that may be, except for Origen, none of the theologians preceding Schleiermacher 
whom we have mentioned had the slightest doubt that to believe that God was 

the creator meant also to believe that he had created ‘In the beginning’. 

And although Augustine felt that he could find good philosophical arguments 

for this notion, all of them believed that an absolute beginning was the 

clear word of scripture and therefore not to be euistieadh: Twa new factors, 


however, have made this attitude towards the first. verse of Genesis impossible 


for modern Christians: first the dissolution of the belief in the authority 
of individual words and phrases of the Bible as themselves ‘divine revelation’, 


and so of the authority for Christian thought of each separate notion contain- 
ed in scripture; and secondly, an almost universal doubt in any case on 
the part of critics that Genesis has anything at all to say about an absolute- } 
beginning of time. The result has been that the doctrine of creation has 
had to find its source and ground élsewhere than in Genesis; as this thesis 
is attempting to show, ‘that source can be found not only in en. general 
history of revelation but in the nature of the Christian faith itself. 

The same, however, cannot be said about the doctrine of the absolute 
beginning of time. The doctrine of creation could be called an interpreta- 
tion in theological language of the ontological relation between God and the 
world formulated on the basis of what is known in revelation and in Christ 
of the relation between God and man, Such an ‘interpretation’, like a meta- 
physical system, makes essentially no claim to contain any ‘factual’ propo- 


sitions, i.e. propositions relating to particular events in space and time. 


1. Irenaeus, op.cit.Book II, Chap. 28, sec.3: Thomas,S.T.,1I.,Q.46, 
@.2; S.C.G., II, Chap. 37; Luther, Genesis, p. 23; Calvin, Commentary 
on Genesis, p. 70. | 

The one real exception, as we noted, was Origen, who taught on 
this issue that while our world had a beginning in time (De Prin., Pre- 
face, sec. 7) this world was preceded by other worlds and will be 
followed by still further worlds (op.cit., Book III, Chap. 5 sec 3). 
Thus creation is ‘eternal' in the sense that there is a beginning 
neither to time nor to all created worlds. Book I, Chap.2, sec. 10. 
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Rather it is an attempt on the basis of certain given facts - the history of 


revelation and Christ - to make intelligible the presuppositions of all facts. 
As Thomas well knew, however, the doctrine of the absolute beginning is 


making in some sense a statement of ‘fact’; that is to say, it purports to 


refer to a definite ‘event’, to a first moment in the time series. Thomas 


had grave and seemingly valid doubts that a philosophical analysis of the 
present could ever lead to a conclusion about a past sel, This writer 
has grave doubts that God's revelation of himself, as opposed to the 
revelation of specific ‘truths’, could ever divulge an answer to the factual 
question: did the world begin in time? In the experience of God in the cove- 
nant and then more fully in Christ, God is known as the creator of all that 
is; but it is difficult to see how in that revelation in event and in the 
spirit any information concerning the beginning of the world can be involved 
as a part of revelation. Either the revelation concerned would have to be | 
the communication of a bit of specific information on a cosmological, not . 
to say astronomical, subject; or else it would have to be an indication 
concerning God's will with regard to the beginning of time. Our view of 
revelation precludes the communication of propositional truth involved in 
the first alternative; and, as Thomas pointed out, it appears to be impos- 
sible to derive the finitude of time from what we know of God's will in 
revelation. Thus it seems evident that neither on theological nor on 
philosophical grounds can the modern Christian safely include within his 
notion of creation as one of its essential implications the literal belief 
in the finitude of the time series. 

On the other hand, as the history of theology shows, the symbol 
of the Absolute Beginning has‘had a peculiarly valuable place in the develop- 
ment and the protection of the doctrine of creation and its implications. 


As Augustine pointed out so well, it was the new beliefs in the Absolute 


1. Thomas, S.T., I, Q. 46, a. 2. 
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Beginning and so in the finitude of time which were able to establish the con- 
ception of an unrepeatable time series and 80 the possibility of a meaningful 
saueeey. His argument is simple and very aliiiinatiet: An infinite time is in 
comprehensible except in terms of ever-recurring cahnes but if there are such 
endless cycles, then there can be nothing really new and ultimate in historical 
life, for all that happens now and in the future has happened before and will 
happen care. This, however, would make impossible any salvation, for a soul which 
was saved would have to look forward to damnation again, and so on ad infinitun. 
In this case, the blessed have been deceived by their Christian faith for the sal- 
vation that is there promised in Christ is not really final, and this is not by 
the Christian to be tolerated as onan. Thus history and time must have had a 
beginning in order that anything with ultimate significance can take place therein. 
We know that such an ultimately significant event did take place in the Incarna- 
tion; therefore time must be finite as the possibility of such an event. There is 


little question that this forthright assertion that time had begun and that events 


therefore could be unrepeatable was the force that broke the power of the cyclical 
view of history. For here time has become a meaningful creation of God within which 
salvation could occur, and so Time could no longer oe an ultimate Fate deter- 
mining by its cyclical pattern the dadvicion of men's souls. Thus we may say 
that the notion of the absolute beginning has had great historical value as a 
belief which has given a part of the necessary framework for the concept of an 
unrepeatable and so meaningful time. 

The belief in the absolute beginning not only broke the power of the 


cyclical view; it also provided the basis for the new, positive, Biblical 


1. Cf. Gilson, E., Introduction & 1'ftude de st. Augustin, p. 2h6. 

2. Cf. Marcus Aurelius: “And further it (the rational soul) traverses 
the whole universe, and the surrounding vacuum, and surveys its forn, 
and it extends itself into the infinity of time, and embraces and com- 
prehends that those who come after us will see nothing new, nor have those 
before us seen anything more, but in a manner he who is forty years old, 
if he has any understanding at all, has seen by virtue of the uniformity 
that prevails all things which have been and all that will be." 


Meditations, Book MI, i. 
~ %, Augustine, D.C.D., Book XI, Chap. 13. 
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view of time as a process leading towards fulfillment. In classical thought 
time was either identified with a material world as its measure, or else it 
‘ia represented as a ‘fall’ from the perfection of @ position of complete 
rest. In either case, time per se was essentially connected with natural 
motion and so was removed qua time from the principle of meaning and salva- 
tion which was pure dhaaaie form; in so far as time in this context is 
itself as the principle of motion and change, in just so far is it removed 


1. 
from the divine which is changeless. In such a view, which identified meaning 


with eternal form, time as the periodical coming to be and passing away of 
form could itself have no positive meaning. 

If, however, time was a creature willed by God, and if it had a beg- 
inning and moved towards an end, then its own temporal unfolding could | 
become the bearer of that which was of ultimate significance to Be For 
now as the creature of Ps » time had a positive relation to eternity and so 
could be receptive of divine events, a divine ‘economy’ » &8 classical time, 
which was a fall away from the perfection of the motionless, could never be. 
And now as possessing a finite span, time could have a direction and an end. 


Time could, in other words, become the bearer of the divine purpose so that 


1. Cf. Plato, Timaeus; Aristotle, Physics, 219b, 1-8; On Generation and 
Corruption, Book II, Chaps. 10-11. For Plotinus, cf. Guitton, op. 

_ cit., Chap. I. 

. 2. For the difference Between these two views of time and its relation 
to eternity, let us compare one example of the classical view in which 
eternity and thus significance is related to time only through the 
everlasting and necessary cycles of time, and an example of the 
Christian view that eternity relates itself to unique moments and 
thus gives each of them decisive significance: 

"Time therefore is a 'number' of some continuous movement - a 
‘number' therefore of the circular movement. ." "For:what is ‘of — 
necessity’ coincides with that which is ‘always', since that which 
‘must be' cannot possibly ‘not be'. Hence a thing is eternal if its 
"being' is necessary; and if it is eternal, its ‘being' is necessary.” 
Aristotle, On Generation and Corruption, Book II, Chaps. 10-ll. 
“Now if things are to be otherwise, the moment in time must have 
@ decisive significance, so that I will never be able to forget it 
either in time or eternity; because the eternal, which hitherto did 
not exist, came into being in this moment." Kierkegaard, S., Philo- 
sophical Fragments, Princeton, The Princeton University Press, 1946, p.8. 
3. For Augustine's assertions that God created time, cf. D.C.D., Book XI, 
Chap. 6; Confessions, Book XI, Chaps. 9-13. 
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history as the stream of events in time could be seen to be & progressive 


development towards a goal rather than an endless series of natural comings 
to ie and passings away. As the finite creature of God, time is not understood 
positively in its relation to natural change and negatively in its relation 

to changelessness as in Greek thought; on the contrary, it is understood in 
terms of its function as a development towards an eternal salvation, as a 


pilgrimage with a willed beginning and a purposed end within which man can 


relate himself to eternity and so each of whose individual moments has the 
potentiality of an eternal significance. Thus it was its finite createdness 
which gave to time this new positive meaning to which the whole of the 

Christian ‘economy of salvation’ points and on which the whole of Christian 


faith as an historical religion depends for its intelligibility: 


"Mais, sans L'idée de creation, it n'y aurait pas de judaism, et 
aucun dogme chréti@m ne se soutienerait. Pour le chr ‘tian comme pour le 
juif le monde a connu un état initial, et il aura un a t. Dieu 
intervient pour créer, pour perfectionner, pour refarer, pour transformer, 
et selon le mot des Peres grecs contemporains de Plotin, l'incarnation 
est une divine 'économie'. Ici le temps est essentiel, et on ne peut 
1'éliminer sans aneantir du meme coup toute la verité*du Christianisme." 1. 


The absolute beginning, therefore, emphasized in the strongest possible 
way this change in the view of time. From an everlasting self-existent circu- 
lar reality which controlled man's life and his death and which in its period- 


ical motion separated him from the changelessness which was salvation, time 


1. Guitton, op. cit., p. 46. It must be admitted that while the biblical 
side of Augustine emphasized strongly this direct relation of God to 
time, his philosophical side, in which the neoplatonic categories were 
uppermost, made any explication of this relation impossible. There is 
much that is profound in Augustine's negative evaluation of time as 
sharing in non-being, which, as we see above, he received as a heri- 
tage from the classical world; and such an analysis should always 
have its place in a Christian evaluation of finitude and contingency. 
However, in Christian thought just as finitude is not God and yet 
is related to God and therefore good, so time is not God and thus 
shares in non-being, but nevertheless it is ‘good’ as the arena of 
the divine activity and revelation, and in that goodness is in direct 
and meaningful relation to God. Thus any categories, such as those 
of Augustine, for understanding time which see it principally as an 
aspect of non-being and which therefore make positive relations be- 
tween eternity and time impossible, are antithetical to what is 
known of God and of finite temporal life in Christ. 


» 


became a purposive creature of God, an aspect of created and good finitude 
which God could use to bring men to salvation. It had a beginning in God's 
will and it had an end towards which that will directed history, and so in 
‘eo far as these new feelings for time were affirmed with vigor by the 
concept of the absolute beginning, that concept has historically been of the 
utmost importance for the Christian faith. 

Finally, the notion of the absolute beginning has always been one of 
the strongest bulwarks against any view of the necessity of creation. If 
creation is ‘everlasting’ and in that sense osuliiadl with God, then it is 


very difficult to maintain the volitional and free nature of the creative act. 


As an eternal counterpart to the reality of God, the created world can easily 
become a complementary and so essential aspect of the totality of all exis- 
tence, as necessary for God's being as He is for its being. If, however, 
creation ‘began at a moment', and if time therefore had an absolute begin- 
ning, then the ontological gulf between God and the created world is empha- 
sized by the radical distinction between the ‘infinite timelessness' of eter- 
nity and the finite temporality of creation and of time itself. Even Thomas, 
who held that on no valid philosophical grounds could time be declared finite, 


emphasizes the importance of the absolute beginning, in which he believed 


because of the scriptural words, in sharpening the transcendence and freedom 
of God over creation: | 


"For thereby it is manifest that all else beside Him has Him as 
the author of its being; and that His power is not constrained to pro- 
duce these effects, as nature is to natural effects; and consequently 
that he is a wiuntary and intelligent agent. The opposite of which 
some have affirmed, through maintaining the eternity of creatures.” 1. 


HHH HH HH HH 


We have, therefore, raised the problem of the absolute beginning 
in its sharpest form. On the one hand it seems that theology can wibh inte-’ 


grity make no statements about the temporal Grigin ¢f the world, and yet on 


1. Thomas, S.C.G., Book II, Chap. 35. : te 
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the other hand we have found that the symbol of the absolute beginning has 

been the best symbol by which the Christian view of time in its relation to 

creation could be expensed. In attempting to resolve this difficulty we shall 

consider first two alternative ways of avoiding it, that is, two ways of 

seeking to understand the act of creation without using in any sense the 

symbol of the absolute beginning of time. | ; 
The first alternative avoids the symbol of the absolute beginning by 

asserting that creation is an eternal process. It thus disassociates entirely 

the notion of creation from the notion of a finite time and of a beginning 

of time. In this view creation is a process in, some sense necessary to God, 


and therefore it is a process which is, on the one hand, made ‘rational’ 


because we can understand its necessity, and on the other made necessary 


because it is essential to God's nature. The intimate relationship between 
rationality, necessity and the denial of an absolute beginning is the instruc- 
tive element in this view. We shall cite two examples of this view, first 
Pringle-Pattison, and secondly, W. R. Matthews: 


"But the more thoughtfully we consider the idea of creation as a 
special act or event that took place once upon a time, the more inappli- 
cable does it appear. It represents the universe as in no way organic 
to the divine life. On the contrary God is conceived as a pre-existent, 
self-centered Person, to whom, in his untroubled eternity, the idea of 
such a creation occurs, one might say, as an afterthought." 1. 


"The world on his (Augustine's) theory still had an absolute origin; 
and even if it had never existed at all, the self-existent being of God 
would have been in no way affected. And this external and almost accid- 
ental relation between the two is inevitably implied in phrases which 
speak of a divine existence ‘before the world was'. . If the universe 
is to be understood through God, the nature of God must be no less 
expressed in this universe and understood through it." 2. 


"God then becomes an abstraction if separated from the universe of 
his manifestation. . But we have no right to treat either out of rela- 
tion to the other.” 3. 


And Matthews: 


"It has been supposed that the creation of the world means a begin- 


1. Pringle-Pattison, A.W., The Idea of God, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1920, p. 302. 
2. Ibid., p. 304. 
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ning of the world in time, md that it must be a temporal act done once 
and for all." 1. 
"Our argument most emphatically does not imply the eternity of this 
physical universe, in which we are, nor of any verse. It will be 
satisfied by the admission that, in any possible time, there must be 
created being of some kind. . God depends upon creation only in the 
sense that, being what he is, it is a necessity of his nature to create." 


"Though it may be a necessity of God's nature that he should create 
something, what he creates is the result of a free act." 3. 


It can, I think, be seen that these reasoned objections to the con- 
ception of an absolute beginning as an aspect of the notion of creation have 
real weight. There are seemingly two issues involved in these quotations: 

(1) the denial that creation is associated exclusively with an event in the 
past in which creation was done ‘once and for all' ; and (2) the assertion that 
creation is in some sense eternal since it is a 'necessity' of God's nature, 
i.e. that God cannot be conceived as God without a created world. 

As for the first point, we can certainly agree that the action of 
creation cannot be limited, as Augustine sought to do, to an ‘act done once 
and for all at the beginning’. A study of Augustine's painful efforts to make 
intelligible a creation of the world which was not a creation in time as 
well as of time, and so which had to be encompassed totally within one 
instantaneous non-temporal act, show how futile such efforts nll Augustine 
held firmly to the fact that God was the eternal and timeless creator of. 
time; thus he could never countenance the thought that God could create in 
time as well; hence all had to be accomplished ‘at the beginning' - But if God 
cannot create in the time series at all, then all that happens therein 
must be explained in terms of purely immanent principles (the rationes sem- 


inales) and not in terms of God himself. The result is that God as the 


1. Matthews,W.R., God, in Christian Thought and Experience, London, 
- Nisbet and Co., 1947, p. 203. Ce 

2. Ibid., p. 206. 

3. Ibid, p. 208. 

4. For references for these efforts, cf. O'Toole, op. cit., . 72-9, 
Guitton, op. cit., pps. 156-178, and Gilson, Introduction * i'ftuae 


de Saint Augustin, pps. 251-264. 
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eternal, self-existent Being is apparently quite out of creative relation to 
the world br The strength of Augustine's difficult doctrine of an instan- 
taneous creation at the beginning is that God remains transcendent and not 
just a factor in an eternal process so that finitude and time become meaning- 
ful; its weakness is that philosophically God is removed from a creative 
relation to the new that emerges within process. 

Even the classical notion of creation, however, involved also the 
notion of preservation as the continuation of God's activity in the created 
world. Since preservation means God's continuous activity in the universe, 
in all forms of theology God is of re in some sort of constant relation 
to the world. It is, therefore, in terms of a reevaluation of the relation 
of creation and preservation that the problem of creation in time can be 
resolved. In agreement, then, with the modern sense of the novel which has 
emerged within time, we can say that in preserving the universe which he 
has created out of nothing, : God is at the same time bringing forth new 
creations continuously. For as the theory of evolution has made so evident, 
God creates in time if he creates at all: 

"The more we take into account the fact that the various forms of 

life did not all arise at the same time, as we must certainly do on the 
basis of our present knowledge, the more unavoidably are we led to 
this thought. God did not create everything at once; He is constantly 
creating something afresh." 1. 
| Thus we agree that the creative act did not take place all at once 
in one non-temporal event in which time and all that it would bring forth were 
seuited into existence in one form or another; rather {t seems evident that 
eternity is in continuous relation to time in creation. Both the transcendence 
of God to time and his immanent activity within it are important and must 
be included in a Soakeine of ienhten. And this is possible because creation, | 
as we have seen, has to do essentially with the ontological relation of God 


to the created world and not to a specific position of the creative act at 


1. Brunner, E., The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, p.34. 
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the beginning of the time process; and so the act of creation as the positing 
into existence of finitude ex nihilo as we have outlined it can be an activi- 
ty creative of process and time within process and time. Thus the view that 
God creates the finite world ex nihilo over the period of time in which that 


world exists is not compromised by the notion that God is the transcendent 


creator of time itself. 


Conversely, therefore, it is also true thet one can hold a belief in 
the absolute beginning quite consistently with the belief that God is creative 
within the process. To say that time began with an act of creation is not 
necessarily to say that all of creation was accomplished at that primal 
event. For Augustine did not deny God's further creative intervention because 
he believed that time had begun at a moment; rather he denied that temporal 
activity because it was evident to him that an ' eternal ' God could not relate 
himself to a temporal process and create in a sequence which involved a ‘before 
and oe . a was the fact that in Augustine God's eternity negated time 
and not the fact that he transcended time as its cilia which prevented the 
positive relation between God and process » the creation in time, which modern 
thought has so rightly emphasized. What is needed, therefore, in order to 
reconcile the modern notion of an emergent creation with the Christian doc- 
trine of creation is not so much the assertion that creation is eternal and ~~ 
that there is no absolute beginning as it is the development of a notion 
of the transcendence of God over time which is not of such a negative charac- 
ter that it makes all positive relations of God's creative activity to the 
process impossible. 

Of more central importance, therefore, in the denial of an absolute 
beginning is the assertion that creation is in some sense a 'necessity' for 


God so that it is an eternal process. In the case of Pringle-Pattison, creation 


is necessary in order to complete the ontological nature of God for » on his 


1. Cf. Augustine, Confessions, Book XI, Chap. 7. 
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view, without a created world God is an abstraction. We have already consi- 
dered at length other representatives of this kind of mutual dependence between 
Goa and creation in the philosophies of Bradley and Whitehead. In each case 
we found that thére was a fundamental difficulty involved and that the 
Christian notion of creation in one of its essential aspects was thereby 
denied. A God dependent upon his creation is either a finite God as in White- 
head or else an all-inclusive unity as in Bradley, and both conceptions deny 
some basic Christian affirmation and some facet of intelligibility. The 
attempt, therefore, to understand creation as a ‘metaphysically necessary' 

act by showing the ontological requirement which it meets was in each case 

a failure. As we found in Chapter V, moreover, even if it were successful, 

it could only be so at the price of exhibiting the act as an impersonal 
necessity and thereby removing the very basis for the intelligibility of the 
world which Christianity affirms, namely that ‘He created it because it was 


good'. For this reason, it cannot be a part of Christian doctrine to main- 


tain that creation is eternal because God needs to complete his ontological 
being in terms of a created world. \ 

Matthews' view of the nesesetty involved in creation, therefore, seems 
more directly relevant to the Christian notion as we have explicated it. 


For to Matthews the necessity which implies an eternal creation springs not 


from God's need for ontological support from his creation, but rather from 


his need as a ‘personal being' for a world within which he can realize his 

own ideal ends. “Apart from the created order, with its imperfections and 

capacity for progress, He could not be personal." But since personal being 


is 'free' being, Matthews can say-that since God is personal, it is a nece- 


ssity that he create, but not a necessity that compromises his freedom. There 


1. Matthews, op. cit., p. 178. One is reminded of Origen's arguments: 
because God cannot be omnipotent '"“unless there exist those over whom : 
He may exercise His power, it is necessary that all things should | 
exist." De Principiis, Book I, Chap. 2, sec. 10. | 


all 


ig much that is compelling in this argument, and surely the kind of ‘nece 
ssity' based on God's desire for fellowship and ethical activity is in no 
sense a necessity antithetical to freedom. Thus there is much to commend this 
kind of personal and therefore ‘free’ necessity, and there seems to be no 


fundamental antithesis between this view and the idea of creation as we 


have explicated it. 


In questioning this view, therefore, we do not so much question the iden- 
tity of necessity and freedom contained therein, for there may be a necessity 
that is compatible with love and freedom. We do wish, hoever, to raise a 
query concerning the view of the nature of God's personal being which seems 
to be involved in this theory. It is possible that the insight into God's 'person- 
al being' which the New Testament affords does not reveal a ‘need’ to create for 
moral ends, for it does not reveal a divine aatere whose acts can be interpre- 
ted solely or even centrally by the necessity of achieving his own moral ends. 
In the New Testament our deepest understanding of God indicates that his person- 
al being is revealed not so much in a determination to realize his own moral 
ends, as it is in a love which forgives those very ones who have denied and 
even revolted against those moral ends. Thus this mercy of God which transcends, 
i.e. abrogates in forgiveness and then fulfils in grace, his own moral law 
is surely not a love that can be understood merely in terms of ‘moral ends’. 

To attempt so to do would be to recreate all those problems concerned with the 
relation of a ‘moral’ god and the gospel which we have discussed at length 
in connection with Whitehead. In Whitehead's thought a god who was creative 


solely for the purpose of harmony was found to be unable to relate himself 


1. The same union of inner necessity and freedom/with regard to 
creation has been expressed in two major theologicdl works of the 
recent past: Temple, Wm., Nature, Man and God, London, Macmillan, 

1951, pps. 301, 443; and Tillich, op. cit., pps 248, 263, 264. 
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positively to those elements in process which did not contribute to that har 
mony; likewise it is a reasonable assumption that a God who 'must' create 

to realize his moral ends could have little inclination or ability to transcend 
this moral law which so dominates his activities so that he may show mercy and 
redeeming grace towards those creatures who persist in frustrating his 

moral ends. 

In Christ, however, where God's personal being is known, Christians 
know of a love which is wonderfully directed at the creature for his own sake 
and apparently regardless of that creature's previous relation to God's 
moral ends. Despite the intense seriousness with regard to morality that 
runs throughout the New Testament, there is nevertheless a kind of final ‘non- 
chalance', if we may use that term, about moral ends to which creatures are 
the means which is necessarily involved in this love of God for sinners, and 
which points to an ultimate self-sufficiency in God with regard to ends, a 
complete absence of need to ‘use’ the creature for ends beyond the creature 
himself, and so a consequent ability to love the creature purely for his own 
sake. Thus the more personal God becomes in the light of Christ, eda 
cally the more independent of creation God 's essential nature seems necessari- 
ly to be. This love is unconditioned by his own ontological and moral needs, 
and thus only is it a a that is freely given to all. The paradox of 
Christian love as unmotivated by self-regarding need, even if that need be 
for moral self-realization, is the condition for the Christian view of red- 
emption, and seems to be inimical to any bd of necessity. And as the ground 
of creation, this same love is more reasonably based on the self-sufficiency 


of God than on his need for moral activity outside himself. Seemingly the 


der scholastic doctrine that God's wh and beatitude, are complete in 
Cc 


cnpelves and therefore that he can ate freely for love of the creature 
| 


d not for love of himself, is thus a deeper expression of the personal 
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being of God than is Matthews' moral interpretation. There is a motive for 
creation, namely love for the creature who is 'good', but this motive reflects 


the spontaneity of God's love, not his own need of moral fulfillment. There- 


fore the paradoxical implication of this motive is the ontological and moral 
self-sufficiency of God: 


"So far from diminishing the love shown by God in creati6én, the 
. doctrine that creation is unnecessary to God enhances it. It is precisely 
because creation can give nothing whatever to God which in any way en- 
hances his beatitude, that creation is an act of entire giving on the 
part of God. . In creating the world he gains nothing for himself; that 
is why creation is an act of supreme love. . Since creation adds nothing 
to God, there is a very true sense in which God has made us for our 
own sakes and not for his; thus St. Thomas says that ‘God seeks glory, 
not for his own sake, but for ours.'"” 1. 


The same relation between the love of God and his self-sufficiency is 


made by Baron von Hugel in the following two passages and by Barth in the 
third: 


"But this same paradox simultaneously teaches that this love of God 
for man, that this self-revelation of God in nature and in history, is 
so great and so wondrous precisely also because there is no parity of 
nature or of need, no absolute correlation, between God and whatsoever 
is not God; because God has not a sheer necessity to create, or a sheer 
need of creatures, even once they are created. God does not require 
finite beings or the universe to attain to self-consciousness or self- 
articulation; whereas all finite beings and the universe strictly re- 
quire God. for their various degrees of reality and consciousness." 2. 


", . we discover that God is found SO ovable and so love-impelling, 
precisely because He who has no essential meed to be loved by finite 
spirits, still less to attain to self-cons@iousness by their existence 
and by His love of them, nevertheless ddges Love them far better than 
they can love themselves, and invites their leve of Him because it 
alone is the adequate mente and end of their happiness." 3. 


1. Mascall, E.L., He Who Is, pps. 108-9. 
2. von Hugel, Baron F., Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of 
on Religion, Second Series, London, J.M. Dent and Sons, 1939, p. 151. 
p. 153. 
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"But the conclusion from that is not that God could not be God, apart 
from addressing us. Doubtless we only understand the love of God for 
man, or primarily, in the general sense, for a reality distinct from 
Himself, when we regard it as free, unbeholden love which does not rest 
upon a need. God would be none the less God if He had not created a 
world and man. The world's existence and our existence is in no wise 
essentially necessary to God, even as the object of His love. . Only 
if we are clear on this point can we estimate what it means that God 
has created a world and ourselves - under no necessity on His side; but 
actually He has; that His love is valid for us - under no necessity 
on His side, but actually it is. It is thus purposiveness, free, actual, 
essentially unessential to God which meets us in proclamation, in the 
Bible, in revelation.” 


Thus, far from necessitiating a creation besides himself, God's per- 
sonal being as we know itin.Christ, seems on the one hand to forbid any 


kind of necessity at all and on the other to point as its own requirement 

to an ontological and moral self-sufficiency as the fundamental nature of 

God. The attempt, therefore, to derive a ‘rational’ and so necessary creative 
act from a consideration of God's being does not seem convincing, and the 
conclusion that because creation was necessary to God, therefore the creative 
process must be eternal, appears to be undemonstrable. 

The second alternative C the doctrine of the absolute beginning of 


time springs not from a desire to make creation 'rational' by discovering 


its necessity in the nature of God, but rather from the desire to eschew all 
speculation entirely and remain solely within the explicit terms of the 
Biblical revelation and record. Here it is asserted that since all concepts 
of eternity are ‘speculative’ concepts, a valid theology will reject the | 
contrast of eternity and time completely and seek to understand the Christian 
faith solely in terms of the category of time. Thus is it claimed that there 


can be no absolute beginning of time itself because there is found in the 


1. Barth, K., The Doctrine of the Word of God, (Church Dogmatics, 
Vol. I, Part I.) Translated by G. T. Thomson, Edinburgh, T. and T. 
Clark, 1936, pps. 158-9. k 
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Bible no notion of an eternity beyond time from which the time process 
could, however, paradoxically, emerge. Time, therefore, is infinite, and 
creation is one ‘event' in this endless time in which God alone participates. 


Correspondingly, God's eternity is merely the endless extension of the temporal 
process itself in contradistinction to the limited time of our world; the 
intitiating point of this limited duration which our world occupies is, then, 
the creation, and the culmination of that finite time-span is the eschaton. 
But since time itself extends backwards beyond creation and forwards beyond 
the eschaton, the event of creation has nothing to do with the beginning 

of time itself. This point of view is most clearly and strongly stated in 
terms of New Testament scholarship in Oscar Cullmann's ‘Christ and soccer’ 

we shalljnot deal with this book in detail, but only discuss one of its 

central hide as it relates itself to our own thought in ah chapter. 

The question that interests us in this interpretation of Biblical reli- 
gion in the exclusive terms of temporality is the following: can the notions 
of creation and of God which we have’found essential for the full explication 
of the Christian faith be contained solely within univocal temporal cate- 
gories? Is, in other words, the concept of an eternity which transcends time 
essential to the Christian religion, or is it merely an importation of Hellen- 
istic speculation into the ‘process’ thinking of the Hebrews? In this place 
we shall only attempt a brief answer, although the issue is surely an impor- 


tant one. Although it may be true that the language of scripture uses only 


1. Cullmann, 0O., Christ and Time, translated by F. Filson, 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1950. 
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i. 
temporal categories with which to speak of God, this does not mean that the 


God who has revealed himself in the historical events of the time series is 
not in his being in some sense transcendent to temporal passage as we finite 
creatures experience it. And in fact it appears evident that on two grounds 
the notion of God the creator as we have explicated it requires that in 

some sense the nature of God be transcendent to temporality as we know it. 

As the Hellenic world and the early Church rightly realized, there is 
to the temporality of finitude an aspect of siniechaltaae which is inapplicable 
to the God of Christian faith. To live in time means first of all to exist 
within the 'illusive'locus of the present; for the ‘movement of time (is) 

) from a past that is no more towards a future that is not yet through a pre- 
boundary line between past doa 


es of genuine unreality; he 


sent which is nothing more than the mo 
pie ' In this sense temporal existence 
who lives in time is always losing his being to the past and grasping for it 
from the future; there is no soldd»point in the hurried passage of time in 
which he 'is'. In this sense also, temporal existence is existence in the 
grip of the power of process beyond oneself, a power which ‘hurries one along’ 
as Luther would say, from one moment to another so that the reality which is 


actualized in each moment of time is lost as soon as it is realized. To 


1. We might note that Thomas also asserts that in the Bible there is 
no clear concept of eternity, so that the main exegetical point of 
this school seems not to be new. Cf. S.T.,I.,Q. 10, a.1. What is new is 
their theological implication that the concept of eternity has no 
relevance to the Christian faith. 

2. op. cit., p. 193. 
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live in time, therefore, also means to be dependent upon a reality outside 
oneself, for, as Whitehead so ably shows, a temporal passage which is thorough- 
ly analyzed implies that the present peskiclaiba its being from the immediate 
past; whatever the freedom and independence of the present reality, that 
reality is determined in its being from beyond itself so long as it is 

subject to the category of time. Thus as the Hellenic world and process phil- 
osophy both agree, temporality is a category of finitude in the double sense of 
'‘non-being' and dependence. Whatever is in time, therefore, points beyond 
itself and beyond this ‘non-being' to something which transcends time, not 

in the sense that it negates time, but in the sense that it conquers the 
negative elements of finite apenas. The creator God, however, is as we 
have found neither a dependent being nor is he conditioned by any force 

beyond himself. On the contrary he is the source and ‘Lord’ of all exis- 

tence, the almighty who is threatened by no aspect of non-being over which 

he has no control and therefore fully able ro be the resource from Which the 
‘courage’ to face non-being can be gained. Thus any theology, however Biblical, 
which denied that God transcends in any sense the temporality of finitude,denies 
one of the most fundamental notions implicit in the Biblical notion of God, 
namely the ‘aseity' of God. 

Secondly, we have found that the second most fundamental charac- 
teristic of the Christian God is his freedom ‘over’ creation, that tran- 
scendence over the structures of finitude which allows God to relate himself 
in historical events of judgment and redemption to the world he has created 
throughout the various moments of the time series. The essential message of 
the gospel is surely that God is ‘with us' in time, and the promise of this 


gospel is that this union of God and a moment of time can occur again whenever 


1. Tillich, op, cit., pps. 192-4. 
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the grace of God chooses to appear to human faith. Thus essential to the 


Christian religion is the notion of the freedom of God over time in the 

sense that he can and does appear in the events of time. It is also 
essential to that religion that God be the true ruler and Lord of time in 
control of its movement and directing it to its end; if he should fail in 
this property and power, then, as in Whitehead, the locus of faith must not 
be in him but in the temporal process itself which by its own inherent devel- 
opment leads to salvation. It is, however, difficult to see how either God's 
transcendent freedom over time or his Lordship of time are possible unless 
God in his being and his knowledge in some sense transcends the passage of 
time itself. If he really is in time, then he is pinioned by his temporality 
to the present moment so that he has a ‘before and after’ which he can parti- 
cipate in and so survey and seach only in part. For to be confined within 
a single, moving present, and so to possess only a receding past and an 
unknown future is the very essence of temporality. This it is an essential 
note of this aspect of finitude that the temporal creature cannot completely 
know his own fate or determine his own destiny;.in other words, he who is 
really not transcendent to time is in no sense able to be the ruler and lord 
of time who can appear in grace throughout its course and direct its destiny. 
And it is surely a part of the gospel message that the anxiety about an unfore- 
seeable fate and uncontrolable destiny can be resolved by faith in the 
almighty Lord of time, who is himself not subject to this same condition of 
finitude. In Christianity, therefore, the free appearance of God within 
time and the Lordship of God over the time connote much more than the partial 
transcendence of time experienced by those finite spirits who are immersed 
within it. It connotes rather that God's being ee some sense transcends 


temporality itself so that he can appear when he will and survey and direct 
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the whole of time's course, and all of this the transcendent creator of time 
would by nature do. Thus in order for the Biblical notions of God's power, 
his freedom and his lordship to realize Chaindlved » it seems imperative that 
God be transcendent to time as its creator and lord, and not a being immersed 
in a temporal passage co-eternal with himself and determinative of his power 
and being. In other words, if the attribute of eternity means this transcen- 
dence of temporality as it conditions and limits our finitude, and this is 
substantially what the Church wished to express with its concept of eternity, 
then eternity is necessarily an attribute of the God of Christian faith, and 
this, let us note, not for speculative but solely for religious reasons. 

We should note, moreover, that to assert that for religious et 
God must be saia}to be in some sense ‘eternal’ is not to deny the peer 
to negate it, or even to set up a gulf between the two. It is merely to 
affirm that which seems to be an absolutely central aspect of the God who is 
the creator and redeemer, namely that this God's being, however actively it 
may relate itself to time, is not contained totally within the time series 
in being, knowledge or ra el Or to put our discussion in language we have 
already found useful: the temporal is not to be predicated of God either 
univocally or equivocally. He is not simply ‘in time’ as finite creatures | 
are in time, nor is his life out of all relation to the time of finitude. 
His being transcends time and yet is creative of it. Thus just as his exis- 
tence was analogically transcendent to the existence of finite beings, so we 
can say that as creator and redeemer his eternity is analogically transcen- 

dent to the temporality of finitude. And furthermore, to identify some such 
conception of the creator's transcendence over time with the denial of the 


divine activity in time or the denial of the meaning of time is to mistake 


| 1. "But the fact that the world was created does not mean that it has 
a@ limit in time, it rather indicates that the world itself and con- 
sequently also time border on something which is beyond time and 
therefore eternal." Frank, op. cit., p. 59. 
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for the Greek negation of time what is a necessary affirmation about God if 
he is to be truly God. And to draw the consequent conclusion that God is 
totally within time and ‘eternal’ in no sense is to capitulate to the modern 


denial of eternity by making the passage and character of time itself rather 
than God the principle of salvation. To anyone familiar with modern 'process' 
philosophies in.which change and temporal passage are the final realities, 
and in which the development of time is the bearer of the hope of salvation, 
this view of Christian faith in which all notions are interpreted in a strictly 
temporal sense, is not a view which has escaped the influence of non-Bib- 
~lical thought and returned to a purely ‘revealed! word. On the contrary it \ 
seems to be a view which has replaced the Greek view of eternity and time, 
which neither it nor modern philosophy can abide, with that view of temporal 
passage which has developed in modern secular culture and which is largely 
reflected in modern naturalistic philosophy. 

Since we have come a good distance in our discussion of eternity 
and time, it may be well to stop and see where we are. We have said that it 
is difficult to see on what grounds, theological or philosophical, Christian 
faith can claim to know the truth of the temporal fact that the world end 
time with it had a beginning. On the other hand, we have found that two alter- 
native attempts to assert the infinity of time as an essential part of 
Christian throught have in fact threatened certain of the basic motifs of that 
thought. Our discussion, therefore, seems to have reached the following 
point: as opposed to the ‘Biblical temporalists' we have maintained that in 
God there is an ‘eternity’ which transcends the temporal and yet is creative 
of it; secondly we have argued that the temporality of finitude is real, mean- 
ingful and yet, as opposed to the view of much modern philosophical theology, 


is not necessary to the eternal; and thirdly we know that creation is in some 
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sense a relation between these two classically opposed principles: the eter- 


nal God and the temporal process: “Creation is, as it were, that moment when 
eternity touched upon time." Thus we have before us in another form the same 


paradox which we have explicated earlier: before we found ourselves affirming 


the paradox that a self-sufficient, transcendent reality created a dependent 


yet real finitude. And in seeking means by which we could express that unique 


relation we found that only the personal category of creative freedom could 


' “be adequate. Now we are faced with a similar paradox: an eternal God and 4 


real and meaningful temporal process. And we are seeking ways of expressing 


that relation between them by which this temporal process comes into being, 


ways which will neither deny the transcendence of Goa over time nor absorb 


the reality of the temporal. And our point is that the notion of the absolute 


beginning, if it is used as a mythical rather than a literal expression of 


this relation, is the most helpful way by which our problem may be resolved. 


We are again, therefore, in the position of peering into a great myst- 


ery, the mystery from which we and the temporal process have come. We have 


found this mystery no easy one to pierce: both a finite time which a time- 


less act of creation had initiated and an infinite temporal process have 
2 
disappointed us as ways of providing intelligible answers. Thus we are still 


searching for ways in which we can speak about this transcendent mystery that 


lies beyond our finite intelligibility and so beyond the relatively clear 


categories which we can use on our own finite being. The problem of Christian 


thought is thus always the problem of finding categories and analogies with 


which to think and to describe the God who transcends our finitude and so 


our ordinary experience. The truth of this final mystery of things has, we 


believe, come to us; but it has not come in propositional form, in ready-made ’ 


1. Frank, op. cit., p. 69. | 

2. Readers of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason will not be surprised that 
theology as well as philosophy has difficulty in establishing either the 
finitude or the infinity of the extension of time; religious experience no 
more than general experience is able to 'prove' either side of this 


antinomy. Cf. Transcendental Dialectic, The Antinomy of Pure Reason, 
the First Conflict of the Transcendental Ideas. 
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theological or philosophical notions or categories. It comes in the life of 
God in Christ and in our own spirits, and that divine life reorients our life : 
and our thinking, so that what was despair and darkness becomes joy and intel- 
ligibility. And then we seek to think ows this new intelligibility in words, 
symbols and categories which our minds can use. The mystery has been broken, 
for now we know God; but it remains the task for Christian thinking to make 
intelligible for thought as much of the new life and meaning of faith as is 
humanly possible. Thus while like Bradley we find our final intelligibility 
in God, like Whitehead we also approach the infinite with our finite categor- 
ies seeking to apply them where we may. 

What symbols, then, can best explicate that relation of ‘eternity' 2 
and time, of a transcendent God with the temporal process, which is creation? 
One possible answer to this problem is to attempt to formulate on the basis 
of general experience philosophical conceptions of time and of eternity, and | 
then seek to ‘understand’ the relation between them in the terms of these 
philosophically derived definitions. In such a philosophic enterprise based 
on general experience time is rightly related to the mutable world, to 
its coming to be and passing away. Since mutability thus becomes an aspect 
of non-being, time itself becomes an element significant of a deficient 
wenliey, But our ordinary experience enmeshed as it is in temporality provides 
Ws with no direct contact with what transcends this mutability. Hence a 
definition of ‘eternity’ based on philosophical method must appeal to a 
negation of the experience of time since it has no other experience of eter- 
nity to give content to the notion. In contrast to time, therefore, eternity 
is philosophically defined ae pure changelessness, and God as eternal has 
no possibility of a relation to time which involves essentially the mutable. 
Time has been related to finitude, and the eternal to its opposite, the inf- 
inite and the immutable; and thus in this process of philosophical defini- 


tion, an unbridgeable gulf has been created which makes impossible any creative 
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relation between the two. Brief references from Augustine and Thomas, who 


accepted without substantial change the definitions of an older philosophical 


tradition as the categories of their systematic thought, will illustrate 
this problem of philosophical definition by opposition; for each of them 
understood in faith that God transcends tine, but in seeking to comprehend this 
philosophically, they could only proceed by opposing them to each other: 


"If that which was is not, a kind of death hath taken place there. . 
Examine the mutabilities of things and thou wilt everywhere find ‘has 
been’ and ‘will be’. Think on God and thou wilt find ‘is' where ‘has 
been' and ‘will be' cannot be.” ce 


"It is that absolute Is, that true Is. . that I long for, that is. . 
where there shall be no death, where there shall be no failing, where 
the day shall not pass away but shall endure, a day which no yester- 
day precedes nor & morrow ousts." 2. 


"For being in the highest sense. . is that which ever continues the 
same, which is throughout like itself, which cannot in any part be 
corrupted or changed, which is not subject to time, which admits of no 
variation. . a nature which is self-contained and which endures imnut- 
ably. This can be said only of God.” 2 


Thus it is inevitable that such a God, who cannot suffer change at all be- 
cause his essence is understood as immutability, can have no changing rela- ee 


tions to the mutable world which he has produced: 


"These relations, however, which refer to His effects cannot possibly 
be in God. . For they cannot be in Him as accidents in a subject since 
no accident is in Him . . Now God is not related to actual things other- 
wise than to potential things, for He is not changed by the fact that 
He produces certain things. Therefore He is not related to other things 
by @ relation really existing in Him." 4. 


To attempt, therefore, to define eternity by means of a philosophi- 
cal understanding of its transcendence over time has succeeded only in sev- 
ering all of its relations to time. We might suggest again that the reason 


for this misfortune is that philosophy is rightly determined by and confined 


mi Augustine, In Joan. Evang. XXXVIII,10. Quoted in Przywara, op.cit., 
p. 94. 
2. Augustine, In Ps. XXXVITI,7.Ibid.,p.92. Let us note in this and 
in the above from Augustine how diametrically opposed this view of 
God is to the ‘Biblical’ view which we have discussed above; and let 
us note also the clarity with which Augustine brings out those nega- 
tive attributes of temporality to which we referred. | 
3. Augustine, De Mor. Eccl II,i,1. Ibid. p. 96. 


4. Thomas, S.C.G., Book II, Chap. XII. 
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to our mutable experience, and so when it seeks, either for its own needs or 
for the needs of faith, to comprehend what transcends and is creative of that 
experience, it can only do so in terms of negation, in terms of a transcen- 
dence which drains away all of the relations of what transcends to what is 
transcended. We saw this same transcendence into negation and 80 ignorance in 
Bradley's '. thought; now it is evident again in the case of scholasticisn. 
And again we can agree with naturalistic process philosophy, that if we are 
to be confined to our general experience alone, aie is no valid and posi- 
tive notion of an eternity which transcends time that is available to us. 

To define eternity in such negative terms that it cannot relate it- 
self positively to time is,however, to deny the very snietiinenid which it 
is the task of Christian thought to explicate, namely that in Christian exper- 
ience an eternity which is mystery impinges with creative power on the 
temporal and has given meaning to the temporal. The Christian knows God as 
active within time and finitude, first, in the order of knowing, within hist- 
ory as its judge and redeemer, and then, as the presupposition of that direct 
experience, as its creator. Thus the Christian conception of time can never 
be so antithetic to eternity, and vice-versa, as these philosophical defini- 
tions would imply. The eteetin, through his relation to God in time, has 
an entirely different experience of the temporal than does the secular phil- 
osopher who can consistently understand time only in its relation to | finite 
niceties being. To the Christian, time, while remaining temporal, is infused 
with ‘eternity’, for it is created out of eternity, its central moment is 
filled with eternity, and in every succeeding moment Goa may in time be encountered 
in faith. Thus time to Christians is neither the mere measure of finite motion 
nor ‘eternityless', and conversely eternity to the Christian is not the nega- 
tion of time but the basis of its reality, the source of its meaning, and 


the goal of its hope. God as eternal is not 'timeless' in the sense of a nega- 
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- tive relation to time any more than God as self-sufficient being is negatively 
related to the finite existence of his creatures. In both cases he is the 
transcendent creative source from which the being and the temporality of 
finitude come. Thus he includes all of real time within his life and then 
transcends it, because as Creator he is its source and as Sovereign he can 
unify it in his eternal present: "Eternity is the transcendent unity of the 
dissected moments of sihiniaick tae” The Christian knows in his experience 
that God transcends time; but he knows of that very transcendence through 
God's creative and redemptive relation to time. Hence no understanding of 
that transcendence should be such as to make God's positive relation to time 


impossible. 


We have found that the attempt to make this creative relation of the 
divine eternity to time in creation intelligible by means of the method of 
negative definitions a failure, just as we found that the attempt to compre- 
hend the creative act in terms of metaphysical categories did not succeed. 
And so, as in that case, we shall turn to other categories. Can we, then, find 
other categories that express the transcendence of time without negating time? 
Now it is just at this point that the ‘mythical’ account of creation offers 


itself as a possibility. In this mythical story of creation God creates 


from nothing the world and time as a purposive deed or act. That is, the ‘event' 


of creation is described in the language applicable to the acts in time of 
temporal beings, for creation is referred to as an ‘event', or better as an 
‘act’, an act shiek God ‘does' with a ‘goal’ and a ‘purpose’ - rather than 
as a timeless, impersonal process. The description, therefore, is highly 
analogical for it pictures in language which in its usual sense assumes a 
context of space and time an tevent' whose nature negates that context since 


2. 
it is the origin of that context. Thus the description is also highly para- 


lL. op. cit., p. 27%. 


e@. We should recall that theology is not alone in this use of analogy and 


paradox. Whitehead used the words ‘event’, process' and ‘entity' to 
refer to ‘goings on' which were not in time and space but rather in their 
self-creation were creative of time and space. 
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doxical, for it tells us of a God who is ‘before time’ as its creator, 
creating in an ‘act', and therefore ‘over a period of time’, a world which 
is in time and time itself. The terms of this myth are temporal terns, for 
it is set in the temporal categories of action over a period, of sequence 
and of purpose; and yet its content refers to an event which initiates time 
itself. Thus the very ‘act' which is described in temporal terms must in- 
evitably, if there be such an act, be ‘outside of time’ since its result | 
is time as an aspect of the finitude which is created. Essentially, therefore, 
a myth in the sense that we are using the term im a temporal description 
of a non-temporal act; it sets the relation of time to what transcends time 
in temporal terms, which is admittedly a 

To most philosophy this temporal account of @ non-temporal act is ‘pic- 
torial thinking’ on its most primitive level because it describes what must 
transcend time in the naive language of time, and must therefore be replaced 
by thinking on some more sophisticated level. ~ have explored many of these 
other types of thought: the transcendent philosophical categories of Bradley, 
the univocal categories of Whitehead, and now the 'dualistic' categories of 
scholasticism. In each case we have found that the mystery of the relation 
of an eternal being to the temporal process is too deep for the rational 
intelligibility which these types of thought offered; either every category 
was defined in terms of process so that what lay beyond etna was the irrational 
and unintelligible, or in the attempt to find an absolute that transcends 


time, an eternity was defined as the opposite of time. Philosophy seemed 


1. As an example of these paradoxes in the myth of creation, cf. the 
following from Augustine: "But in the excellency of an ever-present 
eternity, Thou precedest all times past and survivest all future times. . 
Thou hast made all time, . and before all times thou art, nor in any 
time was there not time." Confessions, Book XI, Chap. 13. 

2. Let us recall (a) that in Bradley time was an unreal appearance trans- 
muted to timelessness in the Absolute, and (b) that the ‘eternal' 
integrity of God, i.e. his everlasting duration throughout process, 
was the central point of unintelligibility in Whitehead's system. 
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on the one hand unable to transcend time as its own intelligibility required, 
or on the other hand unable to find time again if it once made the leap into 
transcendence. 

In contrast the mythical explication of this relation has several per- 
ceptible advantages. In the first place, perhaps the use of an aspect of 
finitude to describe what transcends the finite is not so much naivete as 
it is the only possible way in which an experience which points beyond itself 
to a transcendent ground can make itself intelligible. For experience must 
use its own categories, so that if its own intelligibility requires a trans- 
cendent reference it can only use the analogies of its own finitude. In 
this way every God is ‘anthropomorphic’, and every positive and therefore 
sound discussion of God's eternity must be within the language of time. 
Certainly this is better than the sophisticated alternatives of either deny- 
ing the transcendent reference or the reality of time. In any case, in the 
myth, God who is ‘before time' creatés time in a temporal act. Clearly; 
therefore, this is a God who transcends time since he is its creator from 
‘before time'. He is Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end of the 
temporal process, and this mythical status which places God before all time 
as its creator, as well as over all time as its redeemer, is the best Christian 
expression of God's eternity. Yet equally clearly this God is in positive 
relation to time, for again he is its creator: it is a product of his purpos- 
ive will and his being, and thus it is an instrument in his hands by means 
of which he can achieve his purposes. And because the myth is expressed in 
temporal terms so that the divine act which initiates time is set within the 


context of time, the myth of creation never removes God from a positive 
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relation to time. Thus both affirmations productive of intelligibility are 


maintained in this way of thinking symbolically about ultimate issues: the : 
transcendent being of God and the meaningfulness of finite, temporal being. 
ana on these two affirmations depend, as we have seen, the value of individ-_ 
ual existence on the one hand and on the other those more sophisticated forms 
of thought, i.e. the rational interpretation of finite being, which our cul- 
ture cherishes. 

Secondly, this ‘mythical' expression of the Christian apprehension of the 
relation of creation and time is in the same essential categories as is the 
Christian revelation of God. That revelation has come in history in "God's . 
mighty acts’ and thus through historical events and persons; that revelation 
is, ‘therefore » set within the categories that are applicable to and descrip- 
tive of events and personal acts. The deepest truth of the Christian faith, 
moreover, is personel truth expressible only in such categories, namely the 
mercy and love of God; and it is revealed in an event which is a@ person. 


For this reason again, therefore, what the Christian knows of God is most 


1. Because the myth of creation uses the temporal aspect of finitude to 
express the transcendence of God over time, rather than a philosophical 
negation of time to express this transcendence, it is an excellent 
example of a ‘symbol' appropriate for the description of the trans- 
cendent God and his activity. Cf. Tillich's excellent definition of a 
symbol, op. cit., p. 239, and quoted above, p. 381. 

Cf. also the following from Casserley: "The language of mythology 
insists that a reality which lies beyond the range of our histori- 
cal vision must be more like history since it is a reality, than 
like anything else." and "A Biblical metaphysics must inevitably 
be ‘dramatic’; that is the plain implication of the way in which 
the Bible falls back on mythological language whenever it treats 
of the initiative of the eternal in the creation and redemption of 
the world." Casserley, op. cit. pps. 244 and 245 respectively. 
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accurately expressed in those categories through which he knows God, in 
personal and historical categories. The myths of creation and eschatology, 
therefore, like the doctrine of creation itself which the former seeks to 
| express, are this knowledge of God gained' in the personal experience of hist- 
orical revelation in mighty events extended to the ends of history and of time 
itself in order to express what faith knows of the origin and end of finitude. 
Thus the myth is the historical language of jovelékion used to describe the 
transhistorical dimension which revelation reveals 
Furthermore, while nature knows only time and its absolute negation, 
history knows of the partial transcendence of time in spirit; in intention, 
in memory, and in will. Here in the realm of human life is to be found the 
only finite creature who is within time and yet partially above it. It is, 
therefore, only by analogies based on the historical life of men that the 
divine transcendence over time in purpose and will and the divine relation 
to time in redeeming acts of grace can be expressed accurately. And finally, 
as we have found, it is in ea of these categories that all the puzzles 
of the relation between God and the world make sense: the independence of 
created being, ? the contingency of created being and the goodness of 
created being. A meaningful and yet real contingency is only teats ogo 
in the personal categories of freedom, will, purpose, and love, and in the 
historical categories of act, event and deed. When these categories are re- 
interpreted into metaphysical language, then the pernéenl center is gone and 
God is misunderstood as either a part of the world, as the negation of the 
world, or as the totality of the world. And the result is either a temporal 
- process that absorbs eternity or an eternity which negates time. 
Thus the Christian understanding of God is throughout its scope to 


be determined by the personal and historical categories in which God is most 


deeply known. And yet as we have found throughout our discussion, these nece- 
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ssary personal and historical categories must be used to point beyond their 
literal meaning to a dimension that transcends history and temporality. Thus 
in the case of the problem of creation, that thought which is on the very 
edge of Christian understanding, the mystery of God's eternal act by which 
the world and time itself are brought into being is also expressed in the 
categories of time and history, as the story of an action. And yet because 
it depicts that act which brought into being the world and time, this ‘'myth' 
points beyond its own terms to the mystery of eternity, being and love which 
is the God whom these finite images are seeking to express. 
HHS 

| There is, finally, one remaining question before we leave the realm of 
eternity and its description, namely whether or not this mythological way 
of describing God is also a way in which we can speak about time itself. Does 
the symbolic understanding of God as ‘at the beginning’ and as the ‘creator 
of time’ mean that time itself had an actual beginning? Our answer is a qual- 
ified and admittedly hesitant 'no'. The statement that God is ‘before all 
time’ and that he ‘created time' as one of his creatures should be understood 
to indicate the transcendence and sovereignty of God over temporality, and 
its consequent dependence upon an eternity beyond itself which gives it 


meaning in terms both of its ultimate origin and its ultimate destiny. It 
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is a symbol concerning the relation of time to that which transcends time; 
it is not a factual and literal statement relevant to the question of the 
duration of temporality. It should not, therefore, be taken to indicate 
that Christians have any special knowledge about the duration or the tempor- 


al origin of the universe. As we have seen, such knowledge is knowledge of 


an aspect of finitude itself, namely its temporal origin; and such knowledge 
is by nature of a type which cannot be deduced either from philosophy or 
Wishens The only basis on which such knowledge of finite realty could be 
known would be an empirical basis, and therefore it is a matter for scien- 
tific inquiry if it is a matter for knowlédge at all. | 

Thus Christian faith is toveivel neither in the idea of the eternity . 
of the created universe nor in the notion of an absolute temporal beginning 
of the universe. For unless it harks back to the age of ‘revealed truths’, 
there is apparently no way in which it could gain knowledge on the subject. 
For this reason we are qualifiedly opposed to theological assertions in 
either direction, for both seem to us to be based on speculations far beyond 
experience relevant to theology. {To say that the world must have begun in 
order that time be meaningful is to speculate that an unreapeatable time series 
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| 
is incommensurable with an infinite time. And although it is true that the 


literal belief in an absolute beginning has been a guard against pantheisn, 
it is neither the only guard nor a religiously essential one. The essential 
guard against pantheism is the experience of sin on the first level, and 

the non de Deo of the doctrine of creation on the second, assertions which 


have both an experienced source in religious apprehension and a central 
doctrinal status in Christian theology. Neither of these is true of the 
idea of an absolute beginning which is a notion relevant to the character of 
the finite per se. On the other hand, to iin ait God is an eternal creator 
is to speculate on the necessities of God's nature and so to —— the 
Christian apprehension of God's freedom. In this sense, the tirthiblcetoe 
language’ which is used of God in creation is language about God and:not 
about his created world. When we say that creation is an ‘event' or an ‘act' 
rather than a 'process', or that God created time before all time, we do not 
imply that there was a moment when time began, for this language does not 
apply to time. What we are saying is that if we are to understand the rela- 
tion of God as ‘eternity’ to the temporal world in creation, we must use the 
lenguage which we use of historical and personal events for it is in this 
language, and in these categories, that God is known and understood. 

Our conclusion » therefore, of the discussion of eternity and time 
expresses the same principles which have been our central thesis throughout. 
Christian thought should be careful to avoid several fatal errors when it 
uses the historical and personal categories which are appropriate to it. 
First of all, Christianity should not attempt to make statements of ‘fact' 
on the basis of its religious insight. "Religious truth' concerns the rela- 
tion of God to the world, and not the relation of the finite to the finite; 


and so the personal and historical categories appropriate to Christian 


1. Cf. for an admirable caution with regard to such inicinalitiias Brabant, 
op. cit., pps. 137-142. We may also recall that even to Augustine it 
was the experience of Christ as an ultimately saving event rather 
than Genesis which guaranteed the meaning of history. 
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thinking apply to the relation of God to the world and not universally to 
the relations among the finite beings in his creation. These relations 
among finite entities ine real relations in themselves, and therefore they 
should be studied and known in their own right and by methods and cate- 

| gories appropriate to them. Thus the doctrine of creation has no interest 
in or essential relevance to the question of the beginning of time. 

Secondly, Christianity should realize that although its affirmations 
of faith are couched in historical and personal language, these affirmations 
have important ontological implications which can only be denied at the peril 
of losing the integrity of the faith. One of these assertions is that God as 
. the creator of all that there is transcends every creature val is sovereign 
over every creature. This means that God in relation to time is ‘eternity', 
that is to say, that God is not contained within time either in the sense 
of being subjected to its aspects of non-being or limited as to the immediacy 
of his presence throughout all time. For in Christian faith God can enter 
time and thus give it a meaning which in itself it does not seas All this 
is summed up in the phrase that God created time; in this phrase is contained 
both the notion that God is not in time but superior to all its limitations, 
and the notion that God as its creator is not unlike time, but that as his 
creature it contains an analogy in itself of his own being. It is true, and 
we emphasize this fact, that revelation and salvation have come to us in 
history and so should be understood in the categories appropriate to history; 
but it is also true that the full meaning of revelation and of salvation 
includes more than the purely historical. For in our historical experience 
of God we know him as the creator of all that in. And thus our eebiratieniie 
of God, even in historical language, must include those dimensions of his ; 
nature which transcend and undergird history and so make that history and that 
revelation possible, if we are to express the fulness of Christian truth. 


Our language about God can never be 'transcendental' language, for we do not 
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know God in himself; nor can it be merely historical language for the God 
we know is more than history and time. It must use categories expressing both 
being and freedom, power and person, for God is the source of existence but 
he is also transcendent love. And it must be paradoxical and analogical, and 
so in this case mythological language, which in terms of our own finite tem-_ 
poral experience points beyond that finitude and that temporality to the 
transcendent God who made himself known there. 
Since we have in this chapter come to the end of our discussion of the 
ways in which that which transcends finitude can be described, perhaps it 
might be well to attempt to make explicit what we have found. There have been 
two recurrent words that have dominated our discussion: paradox and analogy. 
For we have found that the tranaceniiont reality can be described neither 
univocally nor equivocally, neither simply in terms of the categories of 
finitude nor simply by their denial. Thus our descriptions must be indirect P 
and these two words provide the means whereby that may be accomplished. In 
paradoxical statements two apparently mutually exclusive predicates are applied 
to an object of thought because the essential nature of that object lies 
beyond simple understanding. The basis for this type of description lies in 
the fact that unless this method is used, a simple, self-consistent inialieeiiae 
forfeits some other facet of this transcendent reality. Thus by opposing two 
predicates to each other, the depth of the transcendent reality beyond both 
of them is indicated and included. Such was the doctrine of ex nihilo itself, 
with its assertion on the one hand that God was self-sufficient, and on the 
other that finite reality was dependent yet real; and such was the myth of 
creation in which God in an event creates Pn - In both cases the two 
opposing positive statements affirm a truth about the reality described which 


would be lost if either were denied, and thus both point beyond themselves 
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to a mystery that transcends our simple understanding. 


The principle of analogy or of ‘the symbol is likewise an indirect way 
of describing that which transcends ordinary description. Here an aspect’ of 
finitude is predicated of the transcendent object in a way which both affirms 
and denies its ordinary usage. It affirms it because the predicate that is 
used is said to be a genuinely relevant description; it denies it because 
the status and meaning of that quality is known to be different in relation 
to the transcendent object than in relation to the ordinary objects of thought. 
Thus we said that God 'exists' but in a different sense, a self-sufficient 
sense, than do finite beings; and thus God has freedom, will and love as do 
human beings, but in a different, unconditioned sense that is not known in 
ordinary human experience. The technical problem of analogical thought is 
what can be called the ‘basis’ or the ‘anchor’ for analogical predication, 
namely that one unanalogical notion of God which provides us with a basis 
for giving the analogical use of athens qualities some measure and intelligibi- 
lity. In the case of Thomism, this unanalogical notion is God as the First 
Cause and therefore as necessary being; in the case of Tillich's thought it 
is the idea of God as being-itself. We have indicated our reservations about 
these views. In their place, therefore, we have suggested that it is in the 
revelation of God's ‘agape’, i.e. of his free, creative will as the fulness 
of love and recreative power, that we have our one unanélogical insight into 
the nature of ihe transcendent God. And thus we have tried to arguethat it 


is in the terms of that revelation and in the personal and historical cate- 


1. Cf. Casserley on this subject: "Although the uniqueness and other- 


ness of God cannot be conveyed by any one verbal expression, it may be con- 
veyed through some startlingly unusual and totally unexpected combination of 
such expressions. Thus the active, self-revealing God of the Bible is neither 
wholly in time - like some pagan godling, nor wholly in eternity, like some 


bloodless absolute - but an eternal being who relates Himself to time, ex- 


presses Himself through time, and concerns Himself with time, as the Creator 


of time, as entering into time and becoming literally time's redeeming fea- 


ture, as the culmination and final end of all that happens in time." Casserley, 


op.cit.,p. 179. Our entire discussion of paradox and analogy is very much 
indebted to the penetrating treatment of this subject in this book: ct. 
especially pps. 56-7, 68-71, 83-4, 91, 179-82, 222-27. 
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gories which it implies, that the basic and determinative conceptions of 


- God should be formulated. We do know that in some sense God as creator is 
being; but what we know directly and with complete unambiguity is that he 

is creative and suffering love. And as we have found, a truly Christian under- 
standing of the ‘being’ of God and its relation to our being can be fashioned 
only if we seek to understand him primarily in terms of that love. Thus 

our words about God are at once paradoxical, analogical and historical. 

In these terms the doctrine of creation can best be understood, and in 

these terms also the fullest amount of intelligibility for life may be 


achieved. 
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PART II : THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF THE IDEA 


Chapter I : Introduction 


In Part I of this Book we have discussed the content of the idea of 
creation. In the course of that discussion we have discovered that the idea 
contained the following important facets: First, that God is the self-suf- 
icient and eternal source of all things in so far as they exist, and that : 
in being creator in this sense God srensceniie all things both with regard to 
the mode of his existence and the mode by which we may understand him. Secondly, 
we found that inherent in the notion of creation is a conception of finite 
_ entities which are real and of inherent value in their own being, but 
which also are real and of value in complete dependence upon ae God who is 
the source of their being. Thirdly, we discovered that this paradoxical rela- 
tion between God and his creatures which has been outlined was conceivable 
finally only in personal and historical categories, and that the source of 
those categories, which made existence intelligible, was itself intelligible 
only in the revelation of God in the religion of the covenant and in the 
culmination of that religion in the man Jesus Christ. ana finally we have 
affirmed that the baffling philosophical problem of the relation between 
time and eternity could only be understood in the categories to be used for 
the doctrine of creation, namely in the personal, historical and so tempor- 
al language of the creation 'myth'; for that temporal myth expressed in 
succinct form the idea which we have found to be involved in creation P namely 
the transcendence of God on the one hand and his creative relation to fini- 
tude on the other. 

Throughout this discussion, moreover, two continuing themes have been 
emphasized. First, we have argued that in affirming the doctrine of creation 


Christianity was on the one hand giving to its faith the ontological frame- 
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work within which that faith was alone meaningful, and that on the other 
hand Christien thought therefore could not deny the relevance to its own 
message of the ontological structure of reality and so of the ontological 
categories necessary to an explication of that structure. Secondly, we have 
argued that on the basis of the notion as here outlined, a more comprehen- 
sive intelligibility could be achieved for human existence than in terms of 
either of the two philosophical systems which we have discussed. And in 
support of this contention we have attempted to show that the notion of 
creation was fruitful of meaning at just those points where the other two 
philosophies failed. That is, whereas neither one of them could provide 
both an ultimate and proximate intelligibility for the structure of reality 
and for the living of a finite existence, and whereas both of them therefore 
ended in a fatal unintelligibility at crucial points, Christian faith as 
expressed in the doctrine of creation could affirm on intelligible grounds 
both that existence as a whole was intelligible and meaningful and that 
finite existence per se could be understood by reason and lived with confi- 
dence. Thus we have, as best we could, shown that the content of the idea 
of creation is (a) an intelligibl® one, and (b) that it is the basis of an 
all-inclusive intelligibility for finite existence since it makes possible 
not only a meaningful life but also an intelligible metaphysics and science. 
There remains, however, a large area as yet unexplored. It may be 
agreed that upon analysis the idea of creation in Christian faith is not 
only internally coherent and rationally structured as a total conception, 
‘put that also it could be the basis for a total intelligibility of the 
world within which we exist. But, it will be pointed out, 8B idea certainly 
cannot be affirmed even as intelligible until it can be shown that it has 
& valid source. It may hang there in mid-air as the best notion available, 


but it will have little appeal until it can be proved that this idea has as 
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valid a foundation as any of our other ideas of the same class. Thus one 


problem left over is that of the reasonableness of the source of the doc- 


trine of creation: how is this concept methodologically arrived at, and is 


its methodology presentable to the world at large? Only if we answer that 


problem can we claim that our notion has a general intelligibility super- 


' jor to that of the metaphysical notions we have discussed. 


Secondly, we have repeatedly argued that one of the bases for our 
claim that the doctrine of creation is the ground for an inclusive intelli- 


' gibility is that within its compass the needs of metaphysics and of science 


can be cared for, i.e. that there is an intelligible Christian metaphysics 
which can establish coherent relations with all those areas. Of truth which 
are not directly related to the Christian faith but which are nevertheless 
a part of the foundation for a meaningful existence. Moreover, throughout 
our discussion we have maintained the importance and the relevance to theo- 
logical discussion of such 'metaphysical' or ontological categories as 
relation, existence, essence, being, dependence, and independence as 
applied both to finitude and to God. We have said that quite aside from 
the question of a Christian 'metaphysics', the doctrine of creation itself 


cannot be properly understood unless these ontological categories are 


used within theological discussion. We seem, therefore, to be committed to 


the notion of a positive relation between our theological doctrine and 
metaphysical discussion. On the other hand, one of our central points has 
been that the basis for the doctrine is the revelation of God in history 
and finally in Christ, and conbéaababiy the determinative categories 
which we must use to make the idea of creation intelligible are personal 
and historical categories. 

We are, therefore, faced with the following problems in the rela- 


tion of this Christian doctrine to metaphysics: (1) The central and deter- 
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minative understanding of God is in terms of pb Saree and analogies — 
are not easily or directly commensurable with metaphysical categories. 
Creation is at one and the same time to be inherstbcd in terms of categories ) 
applicable only to the highest reaches of the human spirit, and yet it is 
to be the basis for an explication of reality pitendiiy in terms of cate- 
gories which are relevant to all events everywhere. (2) While theological 
categories are, as we have seen, necessarily derived from revelation and so, 
as far as human life is concerned, strictly from ‘religious experience’, meta- 
physical categories with equal necessity must be derived from ‘general' 
experience. No Christian theology can validly 'force' categories derived 
from its own 'narrow' field of evidence upon a metaphysics which claims to 
speak of the general structure of finite existence. As the study of the 
finite in all its forms, metaphysical analysis must be empirically carried 
out and its categories empirically derived, i.e. they must be posterior to 
an analysis of general experience, if they are to be valid at all. A -valid 
Christian metaphysics, therefore, must be one which is free to derive its 
categories from the most general analysis of experience which it can make; 
it cannot deduce the structure of finite being from its own theological 
center. We have, therefore a dual problem that | remains yet to be explain- 
ed, namely the relation between the two types of categories, the personal 
and the metaphys ical on the one hand, and the relation between the diverse 
sources of intelligibility, the specific religious experience of faith 
and general human aici in its most universal aspects on the other. 
Thus we have in general two unexplicated problems on our hands: the 
methodological source and validity of the doctrine of creation, and secondly 
the relations between the various types of categories in which that idea 
is explicated and the various sources from which those categories come. 


Fortunately the same discussion will illumine both problems; they have been 
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separated in this introduction so that it will be plain what it is that we 
are trying to do. Our subsequent effort can be characterized briefly as fol-— 
Lows: to show with regard to the of creation thik the areas within 
which ‘faith' is involved are no more and no less essential and central than 
in the case of the other philosophies we have studied, and so to justify 

the theological ‘starting-point’ of the doctrine of creation; and secondly, 
to show that on the basis of this starting-point the possibility of a Christ- 
ian metaphysics using ontological categories empirically derived and so 
different in form to the categories used on the doctrine itself can be made 
intelligible. Needless to say, we shall make no effort to construct such 

a metaphysics; our aim is solely to show that in terms of the doctrine of 
creation a metaphysics is possible which is both genuinely Christian and 

yet not untrue to the nature and standards of its own" discipline as these 


have been exemplified in Bradley and Whitehead. 
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Chapter II : Two Opposing Views of the Status of the Idea of Creation 


Before we unfold the obscurities of our own notions, it might be 
well to survey for a moment two other views, both of which are antithetical 
not only to each other but to our own, but both of which have positive values 
which we should like to incorporate into our later discussion. The difference 


between these two views may be summed up in terms of the diverse way in 


which each of them understands how the doctrine of creation is derived, 

the one regarding it as a purely metaphysical doctrine derived solely from 
‘natural theology’ and so to be understood in categories alone, 
the other regarding the doctrine as a doctrine of revelation which can be 
understood in no other categories than those personal ones in which it was 
first known . 

The first view is represented in its most impressive form by the 
tradition of Thomism. It affirms first that the doctrine of creation, and so 
the notion of God that follows therefrom, can be given a firm basis in a 
rational metaphysics using purely metaphysical categories and assumptions, 
and een. that logically posterior to this philosophical effort comes 
a theological element which provides a revealed truth commensurable with the 
philosophical truth already established. Our general point in this connec- 
tion is, that actually the ‘rational’ foundation of this natural theology 
contains as a condition of its own success certain basic Christian affir- 
mations which are in turn dependent upon revelation,amd that consequently 
the self-understanding of Thomism as possessing a purely metaphysical found- 
orien is in error. 

In its original form Thomism depended for its philosophical rationality 
upon the acceptance of certain metaphysical principles as certain. It was 


by means of the principles of actuality and potentiality, cause and effect, 
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substance and accident, and of sufficient reason that Thomas established the 
necessity of God as First Cause and as Actual Being. The rationality of the 
philosophical structure of Thomism, therefore, depended upon the rationality 


of these principles; if they were not accepted as reasonable and as universally 


effective, then the conclusion drawn from them, namely that there was a 
First Cause or creator, could not be called reasonable. Now in Thomas’ time 
these principles were accepted as the certain principles of the 'sciencé' of 
his day; there were few who questioned the universal belief that these prin- 
ciples represented the rational structure of the reality with one human 
experience had to a. Thus it is not unexpected that the ‘rationality’ of 
Thomist proofs consists in showing that these accepted principles imply a 
self-sufficient.God, and that substantially no effort is made to show the 
universal validity of these principles themselves. And thus it was also not 
surprising that such ‘proof’ in terms of these accepted principles was 
regarded as a purely rational endeavor and as an sities that was eminently 
reasonable to all minds, and therefore an effort which could consistently 
be termed a strictly ‘natural’ theology. 

Since that time, however, the philosophical picture has changed enor- 
mously: the principles on which Thomism is based have been radically ques- 
tioned on purely philosophical grounds. Both the metaphysicians we have stu- 
died have vividly illustrated this criticism: to neither of them have the 
accepted Thomist principles of being, substance, cause, actuality and poten- 
tiality, and sufficient reason seemed intelligible. Now our point is that 
this criticism of the rationality of the Thomist metaphysical alliage ah cs is 
& severe blow to the structure of Thomism itself. For now the central. ration- 
al effort of Thomism cannot consist merely in showing that certain accepted 
principles imply God, but rather it must concentrate on showing that these 


principles are themselves universally valid. Thomism has, in other words, 


1. Gilson, The Philosophy of Thomism, p. 16. 
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found that its proofs of God from ‘natural theology' are not based simply 
upon a universal 'reason' accepted by all rational minds, but upon a very 


particular brand of reason acceptable to only a particular kind of rational 
mind, namely a ‘reason' and a rational mind that finds these specific meta- 


physical principles universally valid. Thus the question naturally arises 


as to the 'pre-rational' basis for the acceptance of these particular prin- 
ciples, and with the raising of that question we move, it seems to us, out 
of the area of a simple natural theology. 

In at least two of its forms modern Thomism has seemingly understood 
this radical change in its structure, and has accordingly tried to deal with 
what we have just called the 'pre-rational' foundation for its own metaphysics. 
One form of this reevaluation is represented by Gilson. In his view the fund- 
amental notions of Thomism, especially that of 'being', have been received 
vy the-tradition as revealed truths in the Bible; and this is the explana- 
tion for the fact that they are ‘particular’ truths held by a particular 
‘group of 'rational' minds. The ‘rationality’ of Thomism as a system is then 
interpreted not as concerned with the source of these truths but as concerned 
with the process by which this revealed truth is seatiieiltiala and explicated 
in philosophical terms and aaah to strict and recognized philosophical 
OTS It is plain, therefore, that Gilson recognizes that Christian 


truth, even when it is philosophical truth, has a basis in revelation. Where 
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he claims to retain the philosophical spirit of Thomism is in his affirma- 
tion that once this truth is known through faith then it can in its entirety 
be justified on purely philosophical grounds by recognized philosophical 


methods. Faith may point the way, but once reason has seen the way it can 


go along on its own power. 


The difficulty of this new orientation of reason to revelation is 


1. For this interpretation, cf. Gilson, E., The Spirit of Mgdieeve) 
Philosophy, Chaps. 1-4, and especially p. 51; The pai Locomay$ 
Thomism, Chap. 1; and God and Philosophy. 
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that it involves, at least for Gilson, a very literalistic view of revelation. 
In order for faith to be relevant in this way to philosophy, i.e. for the 
knowledge gained from the revelation in scripture to be subsequently treat- 
ed on strictly phd iosesiden) principles, this ‘knowledge’ which results from 
faith must be immediately commensurable with philosophical knowledge. In this 
scheme, therefore, faith must result in the definite philosophical truth 
that God is "Being', and the content of this revelation must at least in part 
be the definite philosophical category of ‘being’. Only on that basis can 
there be a union of philosophy and faith which leaves the former a purely 
rational discipline, for unless revelation is the revelation of philosophical 
categories, a philosophy based on revelation could not then pursue its own 
way as an independent discipline: 
"In order to know what God is, Moses turns to God. He asks His name, 
and straightway comes the answer: Ego sum qui sum, Ait. . (Exod.iii, 1+). 
No hint of metaphysics, but God speaks, causa finita est, and Exodus 
lays down the principle from which henceforth the whole of Christian 
philosophy will be suspended. From this moment it is understood once 


and for all that the proper name of God is Being and that. . this name 
denotes His very essence.” 1. | 


This form of Thomism is, therefore, committed essentially to the 
view that scripture is not only directly revelatory of theological ‘truths’ 
but of metaphysical principles - well. The difficulties of maintaining this 
view in the face of Old Testament exegesis are manifest, and its results in 
increasing for Catholic philosophy, if that is possible, the impersonality 
and objectivity of revelation are even more obvious. The insight that Christ- 
ian philosophy is essentially dependent upon the history of revelation we 
can accept as a great step forward; but the assertion that that revelation 
provides faith with direct metaphysical categories in propositional form 
we cannot hold. 


The second reevaluation of Thomism, seemingly antithetical in import. 


to that of Gilson, is represented by Mascall, D'Arcy and Maritain. This view 


1. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 51 
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locates the 'prevational' basis for Thomist metaphysics not in revelation 


but in a ‘metaphysical intuition' of the nature of being. The content of 
this intuition is that finite being is ‘creaturely' in the sense that it 

is real and yet contingent in its entetanie. Thus once this intuition is 
accepted, it is possible on its basis to establish the Thomist proofs of 

God as emp livations of the implications of this intuited contingency. The 
proofs, therefore, which in Thomism proper were the ‘rational’ structure of : 
the system, are here dependent upon two factors external to their own develop- 
ment: first the intuition of finite being as real and yet not self-explana- 
tory, and second the affirmation that the principle: of sufficient reason 
requires that the intuited being which is existent and yet not self-exis- 
tent, has as a rational ground of its existence a necessary or self-suffi- 
cient being. In this sense the proofs are not rational ‘universally’, for 
as explications of an intuition on the basis of a presupposed principle (the 
principle of sufficient reason), they require presuppositions which are by 
no means universally held. In fact, it is admitted that the intuition which 
is their foundation is reserved for only a very few among those who try to 
understand finite ecu and that actually the necessary conditions of the 


intuition itself go far beyond what is essential for ‘reason', namely 


1. Mascall, He Who Is, pps. 72-92; Existence and Analogy, pps. 65-70; 
Maritain, J., A Preface to Metaphysics, pps. 43-45; D'Arcy, M.C., 
The Nature of Belief, London, Sheed and Ward, 1945, Chaps. 5,6,8. 
In the presentation that follows, I have, however, followed the train of 
Mascall's argument. All three writers are agreed that metaphysics and the 


‘proofs' of God are based upon a ‘pre-rational' intuition; they differ only 


in their subsequent elaboration. For another brief discussion of this form 
ee neo-Thomism and its relation to ‘natural theology' cf. above pps. 


2. "It is a sight whose content and implications no words of human speech 


can exhaust or adequately express and in which in a moment of decisive 
emotion, as it were, of spiritual conflagration, the soul is in contact, 
& living, penetrating and illuminating contact, with a reality which it 
touches and which takes hold of it." Maritain op.cit.,p.46. 

"But we must also observe that although it is indispensable to 
the metaphysician, it is not given to everybody, nor to all those who 
engage in philosophy, nor even to all philosophers who desire to be or ; 
are believed to be metaphysicians. Kant never had it. What is the 
explanation of this? That it is very difficult. ." Ibid. p. 48. 
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‘fore, is the elaboration of a unique intuition available only to a few; and 
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that the person be humble about his own existence. True philosophy, there- 


the structure of natural theology - and so logically of faith itself - is 
dependent upon the possession of this rare gift. The uniqueness and nature 
of this intuition of what is called 'the cosmological relation’ as well as 
its relation to ‘reason’ is very clearly put by Mascall in the following: 


"As I see it, the ultimate function of the Five Ways is to make it 
~ plain, by calling attention to five outstanding features of finite 
being, what the fundamental characteristic of finite being is. that 
fundamental characteristic is a radical inability to account for its 
own existence. In other words, finite being is being in which essence 
and existence are really distinct; in which, therefore, existence is not 
self-maintained but is received from without and, in the last resort, 
is received from a being whose existence is not received but is self- 
inherent. The Five Ways are therefore not so much five different demons- 
trations of the existence of God as five different methods of manifes- 
ting the radical dependence of finite being upon God, of declaring, in 
Dom Pontifex's phrase, that the very essence of finite being is to be 
effect-implying-cause." 1. | 


"The Five Ways are not so much syllogistic proofs that finite being 
is of this type as discussions of finite being which may-help us to 
apprehend that it is. Considered as proofs they may well seem to be 
circular. . In other words the primary requirement if we are to pass 
from the recognition of the finite to the affirmation of the infinite 
is not that we shall be skilled in the manipulation of Aristotalian 
logic but that we shall grasp in its ontological reality the act by 
which finite beings exist. And then we shall affirm God by recognizing 
Him. We shall recognize Him. . as the primary agent of the act by which 
finite beings exist. . There is one act of intellection in which we 
recognize both the real distinction of essence and existence in the 
finite existent and also its dependence upon the being in which essence 
and existence are identical." 2. 


We have quoted from Mascall at some length because there are sev- 
eral facets of his meaning which are important to us. It is plain from these 
passages that the rationality of the Thomistic philosophy is now regarded as 
dependent upon an act of intellection or intuition which precedes the philo- 
sophic analysis, is logically presupposed by it, and which also is such a . 
particular kind of intuition that its occurance is very rare indbes. It is 


also clear that the content of the intuition, what it 'sees', is finite 


1. Mascall, Existence and Analogy, p. 71 
Ibid., pps. 78-9. 
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“being in a paradoxical relation to the infinite, as ‘effect-implying-cause', 
as contingent and yet existent, as dependent yet real. In fact, it appears 


that the content of the intuition is exactly that view of finite being which 
was implied by our explication of the doctrine of creation. If, then, this 
is so, and it seems clearly to be so, the question arises: is this metaphys- 
ical intuition the presupposition of the doctrine of creation, as these 
Thomists say; or is the theological idea of creation, and the peculiar rela- 
tion between God and man which it implies, both of which are known ‘’®h the 
response of faith to revelation, the presupposition of this ‘metaphysical’ 
intuition? If the former is the true situation, then we can rightly say that 
the idea of creation is an idea founded upon an intuited ‘natural theology’; 
if the latter is the case, then the natural theology disappears because its 
own existence presupposes a religious basis. 

There is, of course, no way in which either alternative can strict- 
ly be 'proved'. What we can do, however, is to try to find intuitions which 
have the same subject-matter as this one but which are outside of the spec- 
ifically Christian tradition, and see if there is much warrant for saying 
that this particular intuition of finite being as ‘effect-implying-cause' 
does not depend upen a religious factor as its presupposition. If this int- 
uition radically changes its form when it is uninfluenced by Christian faith, 
then it would seem to be clear that it is not the basis for the Christian 
doctrine of creation, but that, on the contrary, the affirmation and under- 
standing of the religious idea of creation is the basis for the existence of 
the intuition in its neo-Thomistic form. 

Now in one sense this whole thesis could be regarded as an examina- 
tion of this question. We have studied two ‘secular’ philosophers specifi- 
cally with regard to their analysis of the status of finite being, and, as 
we have pointed out at length, the points where they diverge completely 


from each other and from the Thomistic view itself are exactly in those 
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| intuitions of reality which determine the status of finite being in their 
thought. They both agree with the central starting-point of the Thomist 
intuition, namely that finite being is contingent and not self-explanatory, 
but from there on their paths diverge so completely that neither of them 

in the end even approaches the Thomistic concept of creation, i.e. that of 
@ real effect dependent upon a First Cause. Bradley takes the contingency 
and the lack of self-sufficiency of finite being as a sign of the ‘unreality' 
of finitude and so concludes that finite entities, far from being an ‘effect- 


implying-cause', are adjectives of an underlying Whole. Whitehead, on the 


other hand, starting with a similar sense of the contingency of all finite 


entities, concludes, first, that passage and perishing are an inescapable 
aspect of all reality which is process; secondly, that within the terms of 
contingency itself a sufficiently rational meaning and coherence can be 
achieved; and finally that to venture to find a rational basis for conting- 
ency itself, i.e. to find a transcendent First Cause, is in fact to talk : 
nonsense. The essence of Bradley is that on the basis of an 'intuition' of 
the contingency of the finite we can only conclude that Reality is One; 

the essence of Whitehead is that on the same basis we can only conclude 
that the sieecy in unity are alone real, and that beyond the contingent and 
the dependent there is only blank nothingness. Bradley sees nothing in the 
contingent except the One - he sees, in other words, the cause but denies 
the reality of the effect; Whitehead sees no cause at all beyond the contin- 
gent. To neither one, therefore, is the intuition of finite being one which 
implies immediately 'effect-implying-cause!. There is, then, ample evidence 
that a corresponding intuition of contingency does appear in 'secular' form, 


and that, as in Thomism, this intuition forms one of the important bases of 


the philosophical structure. But as we have tried to show, first, this intui- 


tion in these other systems has a very different content, and secondly, there 
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are also in each of these other» philosophies a central principle of intelli- 
gibility and is underlying structure of meaning or faith which play their 
part in determining the conclusions of the philosophy which results. The 
"consequence is that with a different content to its basic intuition of 
reality and within a different structure of meaning and intelligibility, 
the general intuition of finite being results in a radically different 
conclusion about the nature of finite reality. For-in neither of the other 
we systems did the ‘intellection of finite being’ lead to a conclusion 
which resembled in any sense the idea of a First Cause or a self-sufficient 
ground of a dependent yet real existences . Far, then, from being the logical 
presupposition of the Christian notion of creation, an ‘intellection of 
finite being’ without the underlying support of the total point of view of 
Christian faith seems on the contrary to provide merely the onatixbien for 
either a pantheistic or a dualistic philosophy. 

On the basis, therefore, of this discussion, it seems evident that 
the Thomists have reversed the real order of priority: the intellection 
of finite being as ‘created being’ depends upon the religious assurance that 
God is the creator of finite being, not vice versa, for without that assur- 
ance, God as he is known in Christian faith is by no means implied in 
that intuition. ) If, moreover, the Thomist ‘intellection’ depends upon christ- 
ian faith and not the reverse, then the rarity of this intuition of the 
‘cosmological relation’ is explained. It is not because it is ‘difficult' 
that this intuition is so rare, but because its presupposition is the 
Christian experience and knowledge of God. We may conclude » then, that the 
Thomists are right in emphasizing the importance of this intuition as the 
basis of a Christian metaphysics; from this intuition stems a Christian anal- 
ysis of finite being. And this is the supreme value for our purposes of their 


profound thinking on this subject, namely that they have explicated and 
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infinitely clarified the character and content of that intuition of finite 


being which the Christian possesses on the basis of his inner experience 
of God in faith. But it seems to us that they iat wrong to think i 2 the 
intuition is not dependent upon a prior faith in the Christian God, “for 
it can be shown by analysis that without this faith this intuition has not 


| 1. 
appeared in any form which could lead to a Christian view of God. It appears 


to us, therefore, that the view of natural theology that the doctrine of 


creation is a purely philosophical doctrine is in error. Without the guidance 
of faith, the philosophical explication of the relation of finitude to its 
ultimate ground becomes something radically different from the peculiarly 
Christian understanding of that relation, and the essence of the doctrine 
of creation is lost. 

The second general view of the doctrine of creation which we are to 
mention is the exact contrary of the Thomist view. This position affirms 
that the doctrine of creation is a purely revealed doctrine and has no 


ontological,‘ speculative or metaphysical implications or relevance what- 


-soever for the Christian. Throughout our discussion of the doctrine of 


creation we have tried to show the inadequacy and inaccuracy of one aspect 
of this general view. One of our central arguments has been that without 
certain basic ontological affirmations the gospel cannot be itself, for 
unless God is understood and described as the transcendent source for the 
existence of all that is, he cannot also be the redeemer as Christianity 
claims him to’ be. | 

‘There is, however, another aspect of this position which we have 


not discussed. This concerns the denial, on what might be called ‘episte- 


1. It might also be mentioned that the arguments of the other type of 
reevaluation of Thomism militate very heavily against the 'secular' possibil- 
ity of this intuition. Gilson spends great efforts to show that the concep- 
tions of 'being',of the distinction of essence and existence,and so of the 
Christian idea of contingency itself, could not possibility have arisen with- 
out what he calle the ‘Biblical metaphysics'.If he is right, then this would 
seem a conclusive proof of what we are in part saying, namely that the intui- 
tion has no specifically Christian content without revelation so that it 
cannot be the basis of the idea of creation, but rather its result. 
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mological' grounds, of the possibility of any understanding of God except 
that immediately descriptive of the existential ‘I-Thou' relation to God in 
faith. If such a denial were valid, then of course it would be mistaken to 
attempt to use ontological and metaphysical categories at all in our under- 
standing of God. Since it is clear, therefore, that the relevance of our 
own interpretation of the doctrine of creation is as much threatened by 
this position as it was by the ‘natural theology' of the Thomists, we shall 
review briefly the arguments of this view 

According to the theologians who adopt this general position, the 
doctrine of creation is a sinbetian that is derived solely from revelation 
and from faith. On their view, revelation and faith are two sides of a per- 
sonal relation between an Absolute Subject and a created, dependent subject , 
Thus God in faith is known, if he can be said to be a at all in this 
view, as a living Person who ‘encounters' us, seismic ahaa his being to us | 
personally, and who thus is, se.far as he is known at all, 'subject' and 
not ‘object' in his relation to us. ‘As God is known in faith, he is onan: 
tially personal subject, and the integrity of the gospel as the eessage of 
redemption from sin depends upon the personal, self-communicating, ‘subject’ 
character of this God of faith. Thus to make an ‘object' of God, as all 
speculative thought must inevitably do, is to destroy the essence of the 
Christian position. For an 'object' of our thought is, in part at least, a 
creation of our minds, determined by our categories and therefore subser- 
vient to our wishes. Such an ‘object' of our thoughts, therefore, can neither 
judge us at the core of our existence nor redeem us from our sin since it 
is not free over against us to reveal itself as judgment and mercy: The 
Almighty Lord of all creation and of our existence cannot be made the puny 
creature of our finite ratiocinations, the object of thought created by 


our intellectual processes in answer to our own intellectual needs. Thus the 
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Christian faith stands forever opposed to all speculation about God, and 


so to all metaphysics, for that faith is a personal relation in its essen- 


1. 
tial nature. The following are rather vigorous examples of this general point 


of view taken from a work by G. S. Hendry: 


"Knowledge implies the possibility of objectification, and the rela- 
tion of a knowing subject to known object is always, to some extent at 
least, one of superiority. . If God in revealing Himself became an ob- 
ject of knowledge among other objects, He would become a part of what 
we call ‘the world’. ." 2. 


"For it is essential to the God of Christian faith that He cannot be 
conceived as an idea but is only to be apprehended in His historical 
revelation of Himself. . The truth of God is not a general intellect- 
ual truth which can be reached by thought. It is the Godhead of God, 
the living, personal God, the Creator and Lord. If God could be con- 
ceived or comprehended by philosophical thought, He would thereby for- 
feit His Godhead. . God is the Lord, and He cannot become the object 
of our thought... In the apprehension of revelation we. do not take know- 
ledge of God and fit Him into the body of our thought; rather God takes 
knowledge of us and we ‘acknowledge’ that we are fitted into His thought. . 


Le Examples of this general argument can be found scattered throughout the 
works of Emil Brunner, especially in "The Divine-Human Encounter, The Philo- | 
sophy of Religion, and Christianity and Civilization. For example: “Now this 
is the general formula for metaphysics: metaphysics is the extension of ac- 
quiring world-knowledge into the realm of God-knowledge, it is God-truth in 
the form of world-knowledge. Within metaphysics the absolute truth, God, is 
something knowable, a part of man's own realm of knowing. . whatever meta- 
physics may be for the philosopher, it is a kind of idolatry,identifying 
God with the product of our own thought." Christianity and Civilization, New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948, First Part, p. 42. 

In order however, to be fair to Brunner, we must immediately say that 
his considered view is much wider than this. Thus in his central work on 
this topic, Revelation and Reason, he admits the possibility and even the 
necessity of a Christian philosophy: “Christian philosophy is therefore both 
possible and necessary because as Christians we neither can nor should cease 
to think. It is not reason, but rationalism, that makes Christian philosophy 
appear impossible." p.392. "He is a theologian in so far as he is occupied - 
with the problems that are raised directly by the message of the Bible; he ig | 
a philosopher in so far as he is occupied with the problems that are in the 
background of the Biblical revelation."p.390. As can be sean from these quo- 
tations, our general argument throughout this section is in part dependent 
upon and an expansion of much that Brunner has said in this work. The pro- 
blems raised in that last quotation, namely the relation between the theolo- 
gical and the philosophical enterprises, and so of the categories peculiar 
to each, are not settled in Brunner, nor is the problem of his own analogous =»: 
method of theological speech explicitly settled, although its character as 
analogy is admitted and discussed, ibid. pps. 400ff. 

2. Hendry, G.S., God the Creator, London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1937, p. 
85. It seems to us that the truth of what this passage is saying is con- 
tained in the clause ‘like other objects', not in the clause ‘an object of 
knowledge’. The failure to make this crucial distinction is the key to our 


argument against this position. 
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Revelation is not enlightenment but the manifestation of life (I John, 
i, 2), and to apprehend the living God is not an act of knowledge but 
rebirth of life. 


Thus the knowledge of God is not something ahtak. can form part of 
a metaphysical system, not even the conclusive part. " 1. 

It is clear that there is much in these statements that is in agreement 
with our own thought. Certainly one of the central theses of our essay is 
that the Christian faith is not one in which God is ‘made an object like other 
objects’. This is true for two reasons. In the first place, as we have em- 
finite entities, and therefore our understanding of him must be of a quite 
unique sort, namely in terms of symbols, analogies and paradoxes. And in the 
second place, to make God an ‘object’ of thought in the ordinary sense is 
to assume that God can be understood in separation from ourselves as subjects; 
to make him an ordinary object is to seek to place him within the ‘subject- 
object' correlation of the finite world. But such an assumption is clearly 
inadequate to a wee conception of God whose power is the basis of our being 
and so who is not ‘separable’ in reality or in idea from our own existence. 
Thus both the transcendence of God over the finite world and his immanence 
within it, which are neither one of them true of any other being, preclude 
the possibility that God may validly be made ‘an object like other objects' 
and be validly conceived. It is, however, a very different matter to say 
that God cannot be an object of thought in any regard at all. And secondly, 
we have attempted to explicate in detail another of Hendry's main points, 
namely that the Christian conception of God is not an idea reached by means 
of a purely 'secular' philosophical endeavor. And on the reason for this 
we also agree and insist, namely that God is known in his true nature as 


creator and redeemef only in the personal life of faith in which God in 


1. Hendry, G.S., God the Creator, pp. 161-164. With regard to the scrip- 
tural basis for Hendry's statement that revelation is not enlightenment, one 
wonders what his interpretation might be of John I:14 and 17: "And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us. . full of grace and truth." and "For the 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ." It 
is also difficult to know what the wordu ‘knowledge’ means in the last 
sentence since the preceding sentence denies its possibility. 
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truth encounters us in Jesus Christ. This. encounter with the judgment and 

the mercy and the grace of the self-giving God who communicates with us 

and establishes personal fellowship with us is the center of the Christian 
life and the source from which the Christian knowledge of God and of his 
relation to the world in which we live finally stems. Thus any notion of 

God which is Christian will finally have to be fashioned and determined by 
the encounter of faith. The insistence upon the centrality of revelation 

as opposed to philosophy for our knowledge of God the creator | is the enduring 
value of this type of Christian thought, and this we affirm and have attempted 
to explicate in relation to the notion of creation. 

There is, however, also much that seems very confused in tints state- 
ments, and, in our view, the point of confusion is also the point at which 
Hendry finds it necessary to confine the understanding of God to the limits 
of the purely personal encounter of faith. An example of the existence of 
this confusion is the manifest self-contradiction within these statements: 
'God cannot become the object of our thought' and the admission, after deny- 
ing its possibility, that the Christian has a ‘knowledge’ of God in revela- 
tion. Hendry's confusion, and thus the basis of his whole apparent anti- 
pathy to thought of any kind, lies in the failure to make an absolutely vital 
distinction. This is the distinction between thought about a subject-matter, 
and thought about a subject-matter in terms of methods and categories in- 
appropriate to it. Without making that distinction , Hendry falls into self- 
contradiction at every step when he tries to affirm the truth which there is 
in his position. 

It is quite inconsistant for Hendry to maintain that all. thought about 
God is impossible and antithetical to faith. His whole book is a series of 
‘thoughts about God', and in saying that 'God is of such a nature that He 
cannot be made the object of thought' & Hendry is clearly uttering a thought 


about God. Thus in the purely logical sense of the word ‘object’, as that 
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about which we are speaking, Hendry himself cannot speak about religion at 
all without ‘making an object of God'; for on each page of his book, God is 
that ‘object', whatever his nature, about whom he is thinking and talking. 
All of theology, therefore, repudiates one side of Hendry's thesis in so far 
as that thesis denies the possibility of thought about God, for theology 
is just exactly that: thought about God on the basis of scripture, revelation 
and faith. Hendry is quite right that in the experience of faith itself, 
God is not an object of our thought but its Subject. But he seems to be in 
error when he fails to see that all thathe has written is not this 'non- 
intellectual' act of faith, but an intellectual commentary, a thought, about 
that act of faith and the God who initiated it. Faith 3 not an intellectual 
. act in which God is made an object; but theology is not faith, although it 
springs from faith. Thus theology partakes of the intellectual side of man, 
namely his ability to think about something. Heason per se is as much a part 
of theology as it is of philosophy, and so theology should never attack 
‘reason’ unless it wishes itself to expire. To deny this is to deny the 


possibility of scripture and of preaching and to make Christianity an in- 


effable experience uncommunicated and uncommunicatable and so completely 
unhistorical in its nature. God can be thought about and thus revelation 
is enlightenment as well as life; the denial of this is the measure of 
the confusion which an extreme ‘existentialism’ seems to have fostered 
among 

It is, therefore safe to say that Hendry does not really mean that God 
cannot in some sense be made ‘an object of thought’. Like all Christians, 
Hendry has an ‘idea of Goa', namely in this aie as a personal being who 
communicates himself personally to men. What is it, then that he does mean? 


It seems to us that the valid meaning of what he is saying is that the idea 


of God cannot be determined by the categories and methods of ‘secular’ phil- 
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osophy, and that God cannot be made an object like other objects. The crucial 


part of his argument is not that there is no valid conception of God, but 
that the conception of God in Christian thought is of a very peticular 

kind; he means, in other words, that the Christian notion of God must be 
apprehenied by its own peculiar by its own appropriate cate- 
gories so that God does not become just one among the many objects of the 
finite world which we comprehend by our ordinary methods of knowing. 

Both theology and philosophy are acts of thinking, and therefore both 

inevitably claim to have objects about which they think. Likewise, both 
use certain categories in terms of which they think about their objects. 

In so far as either of them, therefore, thinks about God, both of them of 
“necessity use categories derived from the finite world of which alone we have 
that experience from which our language and categories are drawn. It is 
transparently clear that Hendry himself uses such finite categories and 
‘language: when, for example, he describes God as ‘personal’, ‘subject’, 
"self-communicative’ etc., he is using categorial analogies from the realm 
of personal, I-Thou relationships. Likewise, whenthe philosopher thinks 
about God, he too uses categories, namely those derived from an analysis 

‘of the totality of general experience; Whitehead provided a classic example 
of this sort of philosophic thought about God, for his God was understood 

in the terms which resulted from his careful analysis of the nature of 

our experience of finite reality. In the sense, then, that in each case 
categories derived from some aspect of human experience are used to describe 
God, the structure of the thought in both theology and philosophy is funda- 
mentally the same. There is » however, a crucial difference, and that differ- 
ence lies first in the source and nature of the categories used in the thought 
about God, and secondly in the ways in which those categories are predica- 


ted of God. And the important thing which Hendry is trying to say is this: 
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first, that the conception of God must not be determined by the ‘metaphysi- 


\ 


cal' analogies and categories of speculative philosophy, but rather by those 
categories and analogies which are cieceetahs to the elucidation of the exp- 
erience of God in Christ, means personal and historical categories; and 
secondly, that since God is not ‘like other objects', he must be thought 
about analogically and ‘'mythically' rather than univocally. And in this it 
is clear that we agree; our whole first two sections have been devoted to | 
the argument that to try to think about God solely and determinatively in 
terms of metaphysical categories and by means of metaphysical methods 4s to 
destroy not only the meaning of the Christian faith but also the possibility 
of a real intelligibility. 

If, however, the distinction between theological and philosophical 
thought about God is not that between ‘existence’ or ‘faith’ on the one hand,and 
‘objectifying thought’ on the other, but rather between the use of analogi- By 
cal categories derived from the experience of revelation and those derived 
from an analysis of the general given, then there is some real hope of 42 
reconciliation between the two types of thinking. | So long as God as ‘Absolute 
Subject' is held in stark contrast to God as ‘object', then there is no 
possibility of a rapprochement - but this is scarcely the tenabie 
thesis of a book about God. When however, it is admitted that all thought 
of God is categorial and analogical, then there can be no basic objection 
to categories and analogies and thought as such. What is then crucial is the 
careful use of analogical language and the care with which the determinative 
and guiding analogies of the thought are chosen. That is to say, what is then 
important for faith is that the notion of God be so explicated categorially 
and methodologically that it can remain interpretative of the Christian faith 
and the experience of God's revelation from which it is derived. This means 


that the idea of God must be such that it can encompass and express the rev- 
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elation of God as creator and redeemer as that revelation is found in his- | 
Lie 
ory and in Christ, i.e. in the Bible. 


So long, therefore, as theology is so structured in its categories and 


analogies that the notion of God can fully and consistently express the 
faith from which it is derived, there is no basis on theological grounds for 
objecting to the supplementary use of other analogies about God, namely 
metaphysical ones. Ana if, as we have seen, certain important theological 
doctrines derived from the experience of faith’ and therefore expressed 
primarily in personal and historical categories, have definite ontological 
implications, then it becomes necessary for theology to express and to com- 
plete its own religious meaning by the use of categories and analogies which 


can express this ontological and metaphysical meaning. The central issue 


for faith in its relation to philosophy is not that we refuse to think 
about God, or even that we refuse to think about. his ‘matashysionht relations 5! 
in so far as we are able. The important seinteih: for a theology that wishes 

to retain its own integrity and that of the gospel is that we refuse to think 
about God in any way that might prevent the gospel of judgment and mercy, of 
revelation and salvation, of the covenant and Christ from coming to us in 


the experience of faith. 


1. It can be said, therefore, that our objection to Bradley and White- 
head was not that they tried to think about God, but that their phil- 
osophical principles and categories prevented them from being able 
to think the notion of God which Christian faith has derived from 
revelation, that is, from the experience of the confrontation of God 
in the history of Israel and in Christ. And we might add that the 
same holds true of our criticism of the Thomist position. The Thomist 
view that there is a purely philosophical foundation for what they 
consider to be the ‘revealed’ nature of God is in our view not to 
be criticized becatse it thinks of God analogically or even ontolog- 
ically as well as ‘Biblically'; such thought is as we have seen inevi- 
table for theology. The position is criticized because it has led dir- 
ectly to the subordination of the Biblical view of God to the phil- 
osophical understanding of his nature, for in Thomas each attribute 
of God is determined by philosophical rather than primarily religious 
considerations. And a study of the whole religious meaning of the 
Summa Theologia confirms to a Protestant the results of this phil- 


osophical determination of religious meanings. 
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Chapter III : The Intelligibility of the Idea of Creation, or 
the Possibility of a Christian Metaphysics 


In the chapter which has just been completed we found ourselves in 


@ paradoxical state of agreement and disagreement with two. opposing points 
of view. As against the Thomists » we insisted that a Christian understanding 
of God as creator, and therefore a Christian metaphysics, has in fact a rel- 
igious and not a philosophical, or ‘secular’ basis, that it presupposes the 
Christian faith for its own possibility. And as against the ‘Revelationists' 
we maintained that theology not only could but must include metaphysical 
discussion in order to be itself. Our problem, then, is clearly to relate 
the religious basis which we have affirmed in the first discussion with the 
metaphysical discussion for which we argued in the second. If we can estab- | 
lish this relation in such a way that the resulting system of thought is 
both true to the demands of faith which the revelationists have rightly 
laid down and intelligible as a metaphysics an the Thomists have desired, 
then we shall be able to claim to have established at one and the same 
time the possibility of a metaphysics which is both genuinely metaphysical 
and Christian, and also the intelligibility of the doctrine of creation as 
we have explicated it. 

Clearly the key to our argument that the Christian faith can provide 
the basis for a metaphysical intelligibility is to show that there is a 
continuity between the structure of the doctrine of creation as we have | 
discussed it and the structure of other metaphysical systems. If we can 
show that there is such a continuity without losing the essential structure 
of the notion of creation, then a metaphysics founded upon that notion can 
fairly be called both metaphysical and Christian. Thus our search at this 
immediate juncture is for this continuity. One alternative means whereby 


such a continuity might be established we have already discarded, namely the 
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continuity derived from a common philosophical foundation. This is the 


solution which Whitehead endeavoured to establish without any categoris 

of revelation at all, and which Thomism tried to maintain with a complement - 
ary revelatory structure. In neither case have we found success: the one 
denied the idea of creation and so the basic structure of Christian faith 
itself; the other was itself based upon religious not philosophical founda- 
tiene. Thus we must search for this continuity between philosophy and 
theology elsewhere. 

It is our view that there is a continuity between philosophy and theo- 
logy because each of them exhibits a fundamental similarity of structure. 
Each of them seems to us to be founded upon a basic affirmation about reality 
which may be called 'pre-rational' in character. This foundation is a 4pre- 
rational' intuition about things because it is not the conclusion of thought 
but rather that from vtech thought proceeds. Reasoning of all kinds, and 
this includes metaphysical as well as theological reasoning, proceeds from 
@ position adopted in ‘'faith' about the nature and the intelligibility 
of the object upon which reason works, namely reality in its totality. With- 
out such an affirmation as to the nature of the real and as to the way in 
which that reality can be made intelligible, no reasoning can take place. 

For no thinking which has truth as its object functions purely passively in 
relation to the given of experience. On the contrary, its important dealings 
in experience are with those aspects of the given which are considered to be 
clues to what is real, and it deals with those chosen aspects of the given 
according to certain principles which are affirmed to lead to intelligibility. 
Thus out of the totality that is given, reason, in order to proceed at all, 
must affirm sotiething to be a final clue to reality, and, in order to pro- 
ceed with that given reality, must affirm some procedure according to which 


that reality can be made coherent. Every philosophy » therefore, assumes at 
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its beginning a principle of reality and a principle of intelligibility; 
these are se the results of thought but its presuppositions. Philosophy is 
not so much the route by which ma weey cers is achieved, as it is the expli- 
cation and unfolding,in the face of all the facts ,of affirmations which are 
regarded by the thinker as schdovbiiiak. 

In our analysis of each thinker we have studied, we attempted to show 
how the system which each formulated was based on just such presuppositions, 
one about the character of the real end one about the way in which intelli- 
gibility could be attained. Both Bradley and Whitehead philosophized on the 
basis of an admitted faith that reality had a certain nature and that this 
aie was in some way intelligible. The differences between the two systems 
of thought which resulted were directly related, and this relation was 
shown, to the differences in the character if this initial faith. To the 
one, reality was a unity of experience intelligible only beyond eelstion ; 
to the other, reality was the passage of finitude intelligible only in the 
coherence of its categorial relations. These were not the conclusions of 
the philosophies in question; they were the basis for its means of pro- 
ceedure and so they can fairly be called its presuppositions. In both cases 
the results of philosophic thought were determined by what each man felt to 
be real and to be rational. For example, if Bradley had not thought that 
finitude was finally appearance, he would not have dismissed on the basis 
of the inadequacy of some categories, all possible categories as hopeless; 
and, if he had not had his own particular feeling about what was rational, 
he would not have been able to say that the intelligible is beyond our 
understanding - for it is fair to say that Whitehead could never have 
admitted either of these Cinhnetes propositions. -And if Whitehead had 


not felt from the start that passage was finally the clue to reality, he 


1. "All knowledge must be built on our intuitive beliefs; if they are 
rejected, nothing is left." Russell, B., The Problems of Philosophy, _ 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1912, p. 39. Quoted in Herberg, W., | 
Judaism and Modern Man, New York, Farrar and Co., 1951, p. 38. 
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would never have attempted its categorial explication; and, if he had not 
insisted that all intelligibility consists of categorial understanding, he 
i ae have left his system so full of insoluble problems. Both of 
them were able to think at all because as individuals they lived within a 
definite structure of meaning in which the given of experience could be 
made to make sense; their philosophies are the results of careful thought 
applied to this adopted structure of meaning in its relation to the totality 
of experience. Philosophy might, therefore, be called the experiment of see- 
ing if one's adopted structure of meaning as to what is real and as to how 
that reality may be made coherent, can be applied to all experience. Philo- 
sophy is thus the process in which a man takes the risk of thinking out 
his basic faith in the face of all the facts: 

"Thus philosophical reflection is not the cause of that ultimate, 
comprehensive decision which determines the manner of @ man's life and 
purpose, but rather its effect and expression. So understood, my philo- 
sophy represents the result of my effort to give a carefully articu- 
lated, objective and all-inclusive account of life and reality as they 
appear to me from my point of view, an effort sustained by my desire 
to commend my point of view by demonstrating that it is one from which 
it is possible to see life steadily and to see it whole." 1. 

The ‘faith’ on which philosophy is thus founded comes from the ind- 
ividual existence of each man as he is in his individual life confronted 
by the chaos of the given of experience. Each individual is faced with a 
mass of events in which he is involved and decisions which he must make, 
of facts which he must understand and theories which he must consider. He 
thus is forced to undertake the necessary task of unifying this chaos into 
a coherence, for without some unity, coherence and meaning to this initial 
confusion, his individual existence would not be humanly bearable. Intelli- 
gibility, in the wide sense in which we have used the term, is one of the 
goals for which he seeks as a human individual with the powers of 'spirit', 


self-consciousness and reason; and this intelligibility consists in a coher- 


1. Casserley, op. cit., p. 193. 
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ence among the facts which surround him and a meaning to the acts of which 
his life consists. And he can find ‘this intelligibility only if he determines 
in an act of ‘ietitiea ee stand somewhere, “ regard something within this 
welter as real » to hold to some principle of coherence and rationality, and 
to be true to some assertion of value. Just as he cannot act as a man with- 
out first affirming that something is of value - be it only not to act 

at all or only to enjoy life - so he cannot think at all amidst all the welter 
of events and facts if he does not affirm something from out of this given 

to be real and some means veiaiie all those possible by which this real 

can be organized into a coherence that satisfies him. Thus from his cultural 
heritage or from the creative depths of his own being, each man finds some 
principle or insight according to which this manifold of the given can be 
cohered and made intelligible. The basic principles upon which a philosophy 
is founded come, therefore, from the individual's response to the existential 
predicament in which as a human being he finds himself. Philosophy is the 
courage in which this faith is measured against.every conceivable fact and 
every conceivable rejection. 

As we have indicated before , this basic faith which is adopted by 
each man in his existence, but which is expanded and tested by the philo- 
sopher » can be roughly divided into three aspects. There is first what he 
thinks to be real in existence, what he feels he can hang onto in the 
confusion of life, and around which he can build the structure of coher- 
ence which makes that life intelligible; this ‘is the principle of reality. 
Secondly, there is the general procedure by which he thinks, that to which 
he refers as intelligibility itself, that which seems to him to embody the 
cineanen which he seeks: this is the principle of intelligibility. And 
finally there is the analogy by which he proceeds in aarti the facts with 
which he is faced. He makes them coherent around that which he feels to be 


real, he determines their coherence by what he thinks to be intelligibility 
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and he thinks of them by means of some basic analogy which seems to him to 
inclose in its scope all these facts. Examples of these key analogies are 
manifold in the history of thought; the analogies of human ‘spirits’, of mat- 
erial balls or ‘atoms', of ‘experience’ itself, of ‘feeling relations' etc.; 
all these have illustrated the way in which people have thought about the 
totality of the facts and events of existence “a taking from one ‘special’ 
field of human experience an analogy and seeking to comprehend all fields 

in its light. We have seen already what a central position these 'descrip- 
tive generalizations’ have in Whitehead's methodology; in the following 
Emmett and Casserley indicate the importance to all metaphysical..thought 

of these ‘key analogies’, as well as their existential basis in the life exp- 
erience of the thinker: 


"What the metaphysician does, therefore, is to construct a theor- 
etic model drawn from analogy from some form of intellectual or spirit- 
ual relationship which he judges to be especially significant or impor- | 
tant. . And at the creative point of experience there comes an inevitable 
power of positive response; the thinker finds himself saying ‘yes' 
freely with his whole being. I do not believe that any of the great 
metaphysicians have cast round looking for some interesting idea on 
which they might be able to construct a theory. They have been charged 
with the sense of the importance and significance in some spiritual or 
intellectual experience, and the excitement of this has driven them on 
to attempt to give intelligible form to other vague reaches of experience 
with reference to this basic thought.” 1. 


"So understood, metaphysics is a search conducted throughout the 
length and breadth of our experience for the most pregnant and reveal- 
ing analogies. The search is guided and motivated by fundamental jud- 
gments of value, or existentialist self-affirmations, which express 
and betray the intrinsic personality and moral and spiritual situation 
of the metaphysician himself. . . A metaphysical scheme, according to 
this doctrine, is an analogical picture of reality. The analogies 
are drawn from that realm of human interest and experience which the 
philosopher regards as most decisive and revealing.” 2. 


With these analyses of the basis of metaphysics we substantially agree; we 
would add, however, that from just such a basic experience of importance, be- 
cause it is fruitful of intelligibility and coherence, are also derived the 


principles of reality and of intelligibility as well as api, key analogy. 


1. Emmett,;D.M., The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking, London, MacMillan 
and Co., L§i., 1949, pps. 197-3. 
2. Casserley, op. cit., pps. 223-4. 
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On the basis, therefore, of these three affirmations, which cannot be 
proved but only asserted in the face of the given existence of each of us, 
we all philosophize as best we can. Some search only for enough intelligi- 
bility so that they may live with some measure of coherence and sided nies others 
make the quest a profession and so encompass a wider scope, but often with 
much less relevance to the problem at hand, namely the understanding of 
the structure and meaning of our existence. In this way philosophy grows 
from a man's existence and from the faith with which & man meets the fortunes 
of that existence. These affirmations about reality and intelligibility are 
not metaphysics; they are the ground within existence from which all,.meta- 
physics springs. For philosophy is the explication of the faith that some- 
where within the given there is a reality that cah be made coherent, and 
that there is a principle according to which that coherence may be found, 
and an afialogy by which it can be expressed. And the actual system that re- 
sults, which is metaphysics, will depend fully as much upon this faith with 
which reason starts as it will upon the facts with which that reason has 
to deal. 

Our analysis of the two svt aintaiiadaes has, moreover, made plain the 
fact which results from this structure of all human thought, namely that it 
is difficult to find a completely common ground between these basic ‘faiths’. 
Bradley's assertion that finitude and change were appearance would never 
have convinced Whitehead; as we showed, the insufficiency of categories would 
only have meant to Whitehead that other categories must be found. And White- 
head's insistence that a principle of understanding which transcended the 
explicit categories with which the mind could think finite things was un- 
intelligible, would have had no effect upon Bradley to whom in turn White- 
head's categories of finitude would have been essentially fruitless of expl- 
anatory power. Both appealed, and admitted as much, to basic intuitions of 


‘self-evidence' from which they started; and about those affirmations they 
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could only agree or disagree, for they were neither reached by argument nor 
could they be proved by argument. They were the structure with which each 
man thought, and thus to ask either one of them to prove or to justify that 
structure was to ask him a meaningless question. As Whitehead said, beyond 
our basic intuitions there is no appeal whatsoever, for if we reject then, 
‘there is nothing left'. When such basic presuppositions are questioned, 
each thinker can only pdint to the experience on which his structure of 
thought is based and appeal to our own fundamental intuition that it is or is 
not a basic experience; and then he can only point to the system of thought 
which flowed from that standpoint and urge that it is an adequate and inclu- 
sive system Of intelligibility. But to ask the thinker to justify his stert- 
ing-point, his sense of réality and of intelligibility, in terms of another 
starting-point is to ask the impossible. To Whitehead's categorial system 
Bradley's teibiute would seem complete irrationality; to Bradley's critical 
eye, Whitehead's coherent system of categories explicating process and pas- 
sage would have been quite unintelligible. Philosophy depends upon ‘self- 
evidence’ and beyond that self-evidence there is no appeal whatsoever. 

If, then, this is the structure within which philosophical thought 
can be understood, then a genuine continuity can be seen between ‘secular' 
philosophy and Christian theology. For the structure of the thinking of the 
Christian is the same as that which we have just outlined; and the differ- 
ence lies in the different 'starting-point' from which the Christian thinks. 
The Christian, like the secular philosopher, has found that life has been 
made coherent and meaningful at some significant point. From that point or 
from that experience he has derived the basic principles with which he 
thinks, and similarly his whole thought is structured rie those basic affir- 
mations ,which are involved in that significant experience. In the essen- 


tial nature of his thinking, therefore, the Christian is in no way different 
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from other men: he too has found something to be finally real and some way 


‘by which things can be made coherent in a life filled with confusion, con- 

flicts and irrationalities. 
The uni quencss of Christian thinking comes from the uniqueness of 

the experience in which the Christian finds the fulness of meaning and of 
coherence. Whereas to the philosopher as such that experience may come in 
the application of thought or of ideals to the general existence in which he 
lives, to the Christian that experience comes in the depths of his religious 
existence. That is to say, the Christian finds that his otherwise irrational 
and conflicting life finds the resolution of its conflicts and the meaning 
of its inconsistencies in the encounter which he experiences with God in 
Jesus Christ, and in the whole history of revelation before Christ and the 
history of redemption after Christ in the Church. In these historical events _ 
embedded in that historical tradition, he feels that he meets God, and the ~ 
result of that meeting is that his own life, the life of the history in which 
he lives, and finally his relation to the universe as a whole take on a coh- 
erence and a meaning which they did not possess before. In this experience, 
where God confronts him as the eternal power of all existence in what he 
feels to be judgment and mercy, in love and promise, the faith by which he 
lives his own existence is born; his faith is what he calls a response to this 
revelation of God within the history of which he is a part. And just as from 
the experience which has made the life of the philosopher significant, the 
secular | thinker draws the basic ere according to which he thinks about 
his existence, so in this ‘revelation’ of God to him in these historical 
events central to the historical tradition of which he is a part, the Christ- 
ian finds what he believes to be the real center around which everything 
can cohere and the principles by which all his confusions become intelli- 


gible. Of course, he finds much more there than ‘intelligibility': grace 
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is power and love as well as truth; but it is truth for the Christian, and 


it is at this point that the continuity of his thought is evident with that 


of the secular thinker. 


In this experience of God through these events, therefore, the Christian 
finds God to be the most real and the most meaningful thing in his life, for 
there he finds God to be power and love. He also finds Him in both these ¥e 
pects to be beyond his own comprehension, and so he knows immediately that 
this power and this intelligibility are not to be fully understood by hin- 
self. For the essence of his experience has been that he could not by bbe 
self provide the meaning\and the coherence which he sought, but that they 
are provided by the transcendent power and the love of God which he finds 
in Chrést. Thus from the very beginning his basic principles of understand- 
ing are transcendent ones: from his own experience he knows that in God 
alone resides the power of things and their intelligibility, for it is here, 
that the existence and the meaning of his own life have been derived. At 
once, then, we have one of the crucial differences with philosophy, namely 
the assertion by the Christian that basic to his understanding of things is 
the realization that there is a power and a meaning behind existence which is 
more than he himself can understand. Because he knows of this reality as love, 
he knows that where he does not fully understand, there there is still the | 
fulness of meaning. Thus the rational powers of his own mind are through 
the evidence of this basic experience shown to him not to be the final court 
of appeal for coherence; had. they been he would never have believed or even 
possessed this experience which has been the source of coherence to him. 
Because God who is the fount of order is to him in this way the source of 
meaning, he uses his reason where he can for he knows that the world which 
this God has created must be an orderly world. But where he cannot understand 


by his own powers, he does not despair, and above all he does not try to 
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understand in such a way that the possibility or the centrality of this 
experience is denied. For then, as he knows well, all coherence would go. 
Just as Whitehead could not reasonably be asked to understand outside the 
terms of his categorial ujaben, so the Christian cannot rationally be asked 
so to understand that the centrality of God and of his revelation is question- 
ed. Because, therefore, in the depths of his experience of revelation ; in the 
depths of his 'faith', the Christian knows God to be the power and love which 
makes his life whole and coherent, God to the Christian is the final prin- 
ciple of reality and of intelligibility in all his thinking about his own 
existence, or about his history, or about the universe in which he finds 
himself. God is his ‘ultimate concern' in the existential situation of his 
individual life, that upon which the being and meaning of his life depends; 
and thus God is also the basic ground from which all of his thinking takes 
its start, that which is finally real and that which is finally intelligible 
in his experience. 

But how does the Christian think about this God whom he knows as 
the reality and the intelligibility of his being?. Here the objective source 
of his experience of God plays its full and vital part. This experience of 
God within which life finds its wholeness and meaning is not for the Christ- 
ian to be found just anywhere. When he looks merely to nature or to hist- 
ory or to his own inner experience taken in its ordinary course, he does 
not find in any of them ultimate coherence and meaning, but all too often 
the exact reverse. There are, of course, vast areas of proximate coherence 
and proximate meaning which can be discovered in ‘general’ experience, but 
as we have found before, the ultimate coherence of things and the final 
_ paeeis of his own existence cannot for the Christian,or actually upon 
analysis for anyone else, be found in terms of general gexperience. On the 


contrary, he has found this coherence and meaning in a very specific place: 
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in the historical events of the life of the Hebrew people and in Christ. 

And his insight into the meaning of these events as well as his knowledge 

of them has come to him eins the witness to them in the Bible. Thus 
while his experience of God as the transcendent principle of the reality and 
coherence of his own life may be dimly and ambiguously foreshadowed in 

other experiences, it is found in its fulness and its truth only when he turns 
to those events to find God there. It is in relation to those events that 
this significant and important experience around which his life is now 
centered arises. Hence just as the philosopher interprets the reality which 
he wishes to understand in terms of the analogy of that important experience 
in which that reality revealed itself to him, so the Christian interprets 
all he knows of God, both in this experience and elsewhere, according to 

the ‘analogy’ of that central experience in which he found God. In this a 


the Biblical message and the categories in which the Bible understands God, 


i.e. the personal and historical categories of revelation, are authorita- 


tive to the Christian. He knows that here,he does not know God completely 
or in. Himself. hitiectaana it is here that God has revealed Himself for 
his salvation, and as that new meaning and coherence ich his life has 
is the center of all that he now is, so the authority of the message by 
which it comes is central to him. He knows God as the ouheainin and meaning 
in the record of revelation in the Bible; and in this continuing fact of 
~~Christian experience lies the authority of revelation and of the Biblical 
message which is its bearer. 

None of the three aspects of this experience of God can, moreover, be 
separated from the others: the inner experience of faith in which God is 
known, the God that is know there, and the historical events in which he 
is known. All that the Christian knows of God, therefore, is dependent 


upon and so determined by the record and behind that record, by the events 
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in which God is known. In the terms of our analysis of philosophy,this is 
the Christian's guiding analogy of the nature and activity of God. Thus in 
effect the center of the problem of analogy is resolved for the Christian by 
the fact of revelation: the infinite gulf between the finite and the infinite 
which makes predication of the One impossible in monistic mystical and P 
philosophical systems has been bridged by the revelation and appearance of 
God within the finite itself. Thus the Christian does not have to search 
endlessly and fruitlessly for finite words in which to express the infinite, 
for the infinite God has come into the reality which he can understand and 
of which he can speak, namely the events of history and the central event 
of nrist . And so the words and categories which it is appropriate to use 
in relation to those events and to that person, and in relation to their | 
influence upon his life, are appropriate for his understanding of God. Thus 
we speak of God as ‘creating’, as ‘acting within history', as ‘revealing 
himself ' » as 'judging', as ‘forgiving’ and so on, because it is in histor- 
ical and personal experience that this God who was mystery has become known. 
And so it is from such experience and with its categories that Christian 
thinking about God proceeds. 

Theology, then, is the effort to understand and to interpret this 
complex correlation of experience, record and God. Since none of these 
three factors could without distortion be abstracted from the inner life of 
faith of the Christian, so each of them in its own measure is determinative | 
of the theology which is the effort to understand God as he is experienced 
in faith through the records of the events in the Bible. It is neither spec 4 
ulation about God on the basis of the Bible in abstraction from living faith, 
nor is ‘it an analysis of the experience of faith in abstraction from what 
is recorded of God in the Bible- Rather, God who is revealed in the events 


to which scripture witnesses ig known in faith; the Bible as a means of this 
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revelation of God comes alive to faith; and faith has its content from the 
Bible as the revelation of God. In this sense Christianity is Trinitarian 
through and through: Father, Son and Holy Spirit are all God, and theology 
is the explication of this trinity. 

Among the things that are known about God in this correlation of 
faith and events gna God, is that he is the creator of all that there is. 
This is known, as is all else about God, in strict correlation: that is, 
it is implied and stated in the record itself and it is also known from 
the experience of faith itself. As we saw in an earlier chapter, God is 
known as the creator in the revelation of Himself as the judge and redeemer; 
for in order for God to be the redeemer in the sense in which he is exper- 
ienced as such in Biblical faith, it is necessary that he be the creator. 
For as we have tried to show throughout this Book, the notion of the 
Creator God provides the essential framework in ontology within which the 
gospel of salvation can exist and be understood with integrity and purity. 
This necéssity is thus properly the 'source' and 'validation' of the doctrine 
for the Christian. To show that the doctrine of creation is the direct 
presupposition for the experience from which all his thinking and his © 

_ living proceed as from a center, is to validate for the Christian the doc- 
trine we have been discussing. In that earlier chapter we tried to show how 
historically the realization of God as creator sprang out of the development 
of the covenant experience of God's redeeming love and power so that this 
conviction appears as one of the central assumptions of the record of revela- 
tion which is the Bible. In the following we wish, therefore, to enumerate 
the ways in which the present experience of Christian faith, in correlation 
with that récord and God, validates in its turn that the redeemer who is 
known in that experience is also the creator of all that is. As we have said, 


the same analysis could with due qualifications be carried out with regard to 
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the faith and experience of the Hebrew people and of the early Church in con- 
fronting God in history and in Christ, and for the same reasons it could 
be shown that for this experience the doctrine was and is necessary. 

None of the central aspects of the Christian experience of God in 
Christ could be valid in the least without the reality of the creative 
activity of God in bringing us into existence and upholding us there. This 
is not only to say that these aspects cannot be understood without the doc- 
trine of creation; even more it is to say that they could not be real at 
all unless God vere the creator. In the first place, the only basis for 
the claim of God upon man, which is the clear implication of the Christian 
certainty of God's judgment, is that man belongs to Goa in his existence, 
that is that he has, as we once said, a natural and inherent relation to aod. 
If our relation with God is ethical or aesthetic rather than ontological, 
then the experiences of judgment, of rightful claim, and of the corresponding 
worship and awe of God can never be valid. Secondly, the certainty that 
we have sinned against God and have thereby disrupted our whole existence, 
likewise requires that this existence be completely determined by our rela- 
tion to God - else, as Augustine reminded us, to leave God were not a vice. 
Thirdly, the power of God to recreate our existence in its entirety requires 
that he be the creative source of our existence; God as redeemer fashions 
us in experience as we know we were made to be and in that act he declares 
himself to be our maker. And finally, is redemption God reveals a love which 
both transcends the structure of the reality that we know and yet upholds 
the meaning of my own perticular finite existence. He thus reveals himself 
as the creator of the law and the order of existence, and yet at the same 


time as the creator of my particular existence. For only the source of all 


existence and of my existence could give that existence meaning against 


- "For how can you entertain a thought of God without immediately reflect- 
ar “that , being aqweature of his formation, you must iby right of creation, be 
: subject to his authority,. . and that all your actions should be done Biases: 
reference to him?” Calvin, Institutes, Vol. I, p. 52. 
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all 'Principalities and Powers’ by the very act of overcoming the only 


meaning which my life had hitherto known. The very abrogation of the moral 
‘lew in mercy is the foundation for its ultimate fulfillment in Christian 
love through God's grace; and in the same way the destruction of the basis 
of the meaning of a former life becomes the ground on which a fuller meaning 


ig built in this grace beyond the law. Thus in Christian experience God 


' reveals himself as a creative meaning beyond the obvious structures which 
the finite world exhibits, as transcendent to the order which we can see 
with our human eyes, but in that very transcendence of power and love, as 
the source and ground of all true order and meaning. 

The other aspects of the doctrine of creation which we have iseus~ 
sed likewise follow from the experience of God in faith. We know of a 
certainty that we are not God by the fact of our revolt against him in sin; 
here the reality of ourselves as an originating center of power and struc- 
ture is fully evident. And yet in the same experience we know of our depend- 
ence upon him, for our revolt results in an elienation from our true life 
which bespeaks a relation to him that is necessary to our life. Likewise 
in the sense of the new meaning of our existence in Christ we know of our 
dependent reality; this new existence is ours, and our particular life is 
nov meaningful in all its a: and yet in the very meaningfulness 
of that finite life te even more the assertion that our life and its 
goodness are dependent upon God. As we said once before, it is in this sense 
that the Christian certainty that the redeemed self is ‘I, yet not I, but 
Christ in me', is the source in the experience of salvation for the certain- 
ty of the reality and yet the dependence of our finite existence . And as 
we have repeatedly seen, the freedom of God over tetas and yet his con- 
crete relation with each particular existence is inherently involved in 


this experience of grace; none but the personal creator of all that is could 
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stand in such a relation to our existence and to its meaning. In this way the 
notion that God is the creator of all of existence because he is the creator of 
my existence is inherently involved in the significent experience from which | 
Christian thinking starts. It is true that this doctrine which we have been ex- 
plicating is a purely theological doctrine about God and his fundamental rela- 
tion to men and the world because it is a doctrine derived from the experience — 
of faith in its correlation with certain historical events of revelation so that 
its essential relevance is to Christian experience. However, the Christian knows 
that he is a part of the natural world in continuity with that world. Hence if he 
knows in faith that God has created his existence and ig the ruler = history, 
_then he not only knows that God is the ruler of all other histories, but also that 
he is the creator of nature ceaehe, Thus the theological doctrine of creation de- 
termines the Christian's thought about the historical and natural world around hin, 
and so it spills over from theology into Christian metaphysics. It is, therefore, 


| 
time that we moved on to discuss the relationship of the Christian starting-point 


to a possible Christian metaphysics. 

Before we do that, however » it might be well to answer one objection which 
has .surely been raised already in the mind of the reader. It has, perhaps, 
occured to him that our argument is all very well, but that there are two ques- 
tions which he would like to ask which concern the two assumptions on which this 
whole discussion and so its intelligibility are based: “What do you mean by God?", 
and "What do you mean by revelation?” And he might assure us that unless we can 
make these two concepts intelligible to him, we can in no sense claim an 


intelligibility for the structure that is based upon then. 


1. We might point out that Whitehead's ‘monistic principle' has some 
relevance here, i.e. that since in Christian experience, Christians know God 
as their creator, and since they also know that they are a part of the whole 
human race and then further a part of nature as a whole, therefore, they must 
assume that what is true for their existence per se is true for existence 
generally, namely that God is its creator. However, probably historically 
the inference was drawn as we indicated, namely that the ruler of all nistory 
must be the creator of all nature. | 
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This is an important and frequent question, but its answer is contain- 
ed in the question itself, namely in the fact that the concepts of God and 
of revelation are the of Christian thought 
itself. Thus if the question means: "What does the Christian mean by God 
and revelation?", we can answer it: the answer is the whole structure 


of Christian theology. If, however, the question means: “What can these words, 
'God' and 'revelation', mean ‘oak into the framework which follows from 
“another starting-point outside the Christian faith and so ‘intelligible’ to 
the outsider?", then we must ask to be excused. We saw in relation to 
Whitehead and Bradley that it made no sense to try to make their fundamental 
notions intelligible in terms of the presuppositions and principles of the 
other; their basic notions were consistent and intelligible and fruitful 

only in the whole context of their own principles of thought, and these 

same notions would seen incomprehensible and weak if they were explicated 
according to the principles of an opposing philosophical point of view. The 
basic-structure of one system founded upon one sfrting-point has no direct 
communicability with the basic structure of atte kind of thinking. This 

is not to deny that there are large areas of agreement in any philosophical 
discussion; it is merely to urge that there is in human thinking no universal 
, Point of view within which all philosophical or theological notions may be 
expressed and tested without prejudice. The only framework which might con- 
ceivably have this universal validity for all notions is the purely formal 

one in terms of which we have been conducting our own discussion. In its 
terms we have found that in Christian thought God is the final principle of real- 


ity and of intelligibility, the ‘ultimate concern’ in existence and so the 


starting-point for thought, and revelation is the medium or experience where 


this intelligible realty is encountered and known, i.e. the principle of 


analogy. But this purely formal description of the functions of these notions 
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in consistent Christian thinking provides no clue to their meaning or any 
intrinsic indication of their validity. 

It is slaidia, moreover, why in the case of Christian thinking, as in ali 
types of thinking, the basic presuppositions of the thought must be assumed 
if one is to understand at all the full meaning of its notions. God and 
revelation provide the starting-point from which the Christian does all of 
his thinking because it is in their terms that the incoherent strains of his 
existence have been gathered into a new and remarkable coherence. Things 
are meaningful and coherent to the Christian because of God and his revela- 
tion; intelligibility and meaning to him come from God and his revelation in 
Christ; ee do not lead to them. There is no prior general intelligibility 
and coherence in the existence of the Christian to which the notions of 
God and Christ have come as conclusions to a train of thought; rather what 
was incoherence has become intelligible on the sole foundation of his know- 
ledge of God in revelation. Thus for the Christian there is no universal 
context of meaning within which he could explain to another fully what God 
and revelation mean; in so tor as he is a Christian, they ere the basis 
for all the meaning which his life possesses, and so he can ‘explain' them 
only in the terms of the life and the thought which they have created in him. 
Thus because they are the basis for a Christian intelligibility, that 
intelligibility cannot be made comprehensible upon the basis of a different et 
of fundamental principles. Without God and revelation as the basis for his 
thinking, therefore, the Christian feels that finally he cannot make sense 
to any one or td himself; to him any other set of principles and assumptions 
have led only to confusion and meaninglessness. Thus on the ultimate level 
he finds himself unable @-fortiori to make these basic notions of his in- 
telligible on any other principles than they themselves provide. 


Furthermore, to seek to make the notion of God the creaa@ intelli- 
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gible on the basis of another principle of reality and intelligibility, or 
“to make revelation meaningful in terms of another kind of ultimately signi- 
ficant experience is to lose the heart of these notions in explaining them. 
For these other principles of reality and intelligibility would then re- 
place 'God' in the new context of thought, and another fundamental analogy 
revelatory of reality and coherence would replace revelation.And thus for faith 
the essence of the meaning of these notions, namely that they are absolutely 
primary and fundamental to all Christian thought, would thereby be des- | 
troyed; and for heinntiin the ‘god' who wea result in this new context, 
where there are other fundamental principles of reality and intelligibility, 
would not be God but an ‘idol', a finite being of no really ultimate con- 
cern, and revelation would no longer be itself since some other kind of - 
experience would provide the final clue to understanding. This, then, is 
the fundamental reason that ‘God’ can never be derived from or explicated 
within the terms of an alien philosophical system, why, in other words, there 
can be no truly 'secular' derivation of the notion of God. For if nah 
a derivation or explication is actually based on other fundamental princi- 
ples than he himself provides, then it strips him of all his divinity since 
it sets him in a context which is ruled over by other ‘gods'. This does not 
mean that there is not the ultimate and formal common ground of intelligibi- 
lity, what each system of coherence and meaning as a whole can offer for the 
’ unifying and living of existence. But it does mean that isolated presupposi- 
tions of one system cannot be abstracted and judged by the criteria and 
principles of an entirely different mode of rendering the totality of things 
| coherent and meaningful. 
Despite these important gulfs between various ‘were of thinking about 
the world, heen , there are significant areas of continuity. Ome of these 


is the structural similarity of all thinking which we have already found, 
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alate the fact that each way of thinking is founded upon a ‘faith’ or an 
affirmation about existence from which thinking starts. The second area 
of continuity is to the Christian the guard oandinnt the exclusiveness or the 
relativity implied in the first. The ultimate subjectivity of the founda- 
tions of all types of thought does not mean to the Christian either that 
all other types of thinking are totally in error or that every profound human 
thought is merely relative so that none can be true. Rather while he believes 
firmly that in Christian faith he has valid and objective knowledge of 
reality, he also holds that there are up to a point manifest truths contained 
in other ways of thinking. Now it is true that there is nothing more difficult 
in actuality than to hold to the final truth of one's own position and to 
recognize at the same time the truth contained in a different view; but how- 
ever difficult in practice, such a paradoxical attitude is by no means impos- 
sible in Christian theory, and in this case this theory has some importance. 
‘The Christian can believe that there is a continuity of truth among — 
all types of thinking even though on the fundamental level there is only 
aa valid faith because he holds that God as creator and also as truth is 
the final goal of every type of thinking and that every man in seeking for 
the meaning of his own existence and for the truth which coheres all the 
discordant aspects of life is thus seeking for God. Thus every kind of think- 
ing has ultimately the same object, namely the intelligibility that is found 
in God. The Christian can, moreover, believe that there is an element of 
realized truth, be it large or small, in other types of thought because 
he knows that since God has created the world which is the content of the 
experience of these men who in reality seek him, God is in part visible to 
them through his creation. The order and coherence of the world reflect 
the divine wisdom, the possibility of meaning for each finite life reflects 


the divine will, and the existence of each created being shows forth the 


divine power. Thus wherever the world reveals its character as a real cos- 
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mos, wherever life reveals its character as ‘good', and wherever finitude 
appears as an illustration of reality, there is to be found a ‘general 
revelation' of God the creator. Almost every theologian we have mentioned 
in this Book has insisted upon the aes of this ‘general revelation’ of “se 
which is visible through the created world. However seemingly ‘idolatrous' a way 
of thought may be, God is never comp lateiy absent from it or unknown to it. Each 
partial solution to the problems of coherence, meaning and being has of necessity 
an aspect of truth within it since whatever of coherence » meaning and being is 
found by any philosophy is in Christian eyes one of the 'traces' of God in his 
creation. Thus there can be a genuine continuity of common truth between sys- 
tems of thought because each of them in some way witnesses to the truth which 
the Christian feels that he knows. There is but one truth which all minds seek 
in their own way, namely the reality and order of the world in their dependence 
upon God the creator, and this truth is not completely hidden to us despite 
our blindness. Thus although the fulness of this truth is known only in 
Christ, nevertheless aspects of it are revealed to allf 

Although in this way each way of thought has an aspect of the truth 
since God és to be seen in part of his works » nevertheless, as we saw in 
our study of philosophy, in the Christian view each secular system distorts 
that aspect of the truth which it has gained. Thus Whitehead knew in truth 
that finitude was not an illusion and that there was a principle of order 
in things; but he identified that order with a completely immanent factor 
in the ieaheniiiel and could recognize no transcendent God. And likewise Brad- 
ley knew in truth that there was a reality and a coherence which transcen- 


ded our finitude and our understanding, but in error he identified that 


1. Cf. especidlly Augustine, Confessions, Book X, Chap. 24; Book XI, Chap. 
4; and Calvin, Institutes, Book I, Chaps. 3 and 5; also Calvin, J., 
Commentary on the First Book of Moses called Genesis, Edinburgh, Calvin 
Translation Society, 1667, Vol.1:". .the heavens, though without a tongue 
are yet eloquent heralds of the glory of God, and. . the most beautiful 
order of nature silently proclaims his admirable wisdom.” p. 59. 
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reality and coherence with the Whole and so could know neither the goodness 
of appearances nor the salvation of the individual finite being. We could, 
therefore, | find no better examples than these two philosophies of the con- 
tinuity amid diversity which we are indicating: both illustrate a structure 
of faith, of affirmation about reality and its coherence upon which the 
development of their thought in large part depends, and both show that in 
that basic affirmation or intuition they have found an aspect of the truth,’ 
so that nothing in the system of either is totally false from the Christian 
point of view. But also, we must add, neither .is anything finally true, 
since it was an ‘idol’ and not the true God upon which their systems of 
thought were founded and to which they pointed. On this point let us listen 
to the wise words of Calvin, who expressed very clearly this belief that 
there are traces of God in the created world, but that the thought of man 
ig can never, without faith, understand them except in idolatry: 
| "Now in describing the world as a mirror in which we ought to be-_. 
hold God, I would not be understood to assert, either that our eyes are 
sufficiently clear-sighted to discuss what the fabric of heaven and 
earth represents, or that the knowledge to be hence obtained is suffi- 
cient. forssalvation.. -And thus the assertion of the Apostle is veri- 


fied that through no other means than faith can it be understood that 
the worlds were made by the word of God (Heb. XI:3)." 1. 


The importance of this area of continuity between all types of 
thought, whatever the faith upon which they are each finally founded,is 
that thereby discussion and mutual interchange are possible. The fact that 
each man is in his own existence searching for God, whatever ultimate prin- 
ciple of reality and intelligibility he may find, ‘cat te fact that each 
is dealing with the a created world and so in some measure with its 


creator, means that there is, especially in the more specialized and so 


specific fields of thought, a potential affinity between ‘secular' systems 


1. Calvin, Commentary om Genesis,pps.62-3.For other examples of this same 
ambiguous. attitude towards natural knowledge of God which is both universal / 
and in part true,and yet idolatrous without Christ,cf.Luther Commentary on / 
Galations, pps .258-9,Calvin, Commentary on Romans, pps .26-9. \3 
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and categories derived from the experience of that same created world and 


those ee which could be congruent wae a Christian basis. 


Thus there is no specifically ‘Christian’ understanding of most aaa 


of finite being, for there surely can be a common analysis of ‘cause’, ‘change’, 


'time', etc. in so far as these involve purely finite relations. As we have 
tried to show, the causes of the significant differences that arise in philo- 
sophic discussion are the ultimate principles of reality and intelligibili- 
ty and the analogies that are regarded as crucial. But aside from these imp- 
ortant distinctions of ultimate principles, these finite analyses om in 
principle at any rate potentially in agreement. This means that categories 
derived from specific analyses, categories useful in the sciences, in aey- 
chology, in ethics and in metaphysics, are not antithetical to Christian 
truth merely because they have a ‘secular’ rather ‘one a theological deri- 
vation. As analyses of finite being, they would not be true were they theo- 
logically derived; and to a theology which welcomes the investigation of the 
real and intelligible being of created finitude, such categories are eminent- 
ly acceptable. Thus in the understanding of man and ‘the world there are great 
areas of continuity between Christian and secular thought; the differences 
appear in the effect which the diverse ultimate principles have on the 
general structure and the general content of \ the thought as a whole. But in 
the area of specific analysis, there is néhtie: welnan for divergence and 

so the Christian thinker should feel perfectly free to use the categories 

of secular science or metaphysics in framing his understanding of existence. 
In a moreover, this thesis has tried these affinites, 
as well as the differences, between secular and Christian thought, and 

in another sense the history of Christian thought itself illustrates the 


“game theme. For that history is replete, as we have seen, with the use of 


‘secular ' philosophical categories for the partial expression of Christian 
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truth. Although in fact these categories may, as we have seen, overcome the 
truth which the Christian is trying to express, nevertheless if the cate- 
gories of revelation remain determinative there is the possibility, and of- 
ten the actuality, that categories deriva from ‘'secular' philosophy can be- 
come on the one hand the vehicles for an explication of the world in Christ» 
ian terms and on the other the basis for that ontological esontadiel o * 
God which we have found necessary for a full comprehension of God as creator. | 

Thus we come specifically to the problem of a Christian metaphysics. 
It is clear from all that we have said that such a metaphysics will be found- — 
ed basically on the idea of creation. For the idea of creation sets the 
general framework within which the Christian will comprehend the finite world 
which as a soniiitiisint niin he is trying to understand. He will know from his 
own deepest experience, from the stertdns oates of all his thought, that 


the universe has been created by God and therefore that it has its finel 


reality and intelligibility in him. Since the doctrine of creation is the 
one aspect of this ‘religious’ starting-point which deals specifically with 
the universe which is to be 'known' in metaphysical inquiry, it is this 
doctrine amongst all theological doctrines which has relevance to his quest. 
At ‘ane P therefore the central aifficulty of a Christian metaphysics 
arises: what is the relationship of the starting-point of the Christian on 
this issue, namely the idea of creation, and the possible metaphysical under- 
standing which the Christian may achieve? For, as we have found, metaphysics _ 
is the understanding of all possible types of experience in their most gen- 
eral aspects according va categories or OSE of thought which are 
empirically derived and which will apply to all aspects of experience. If 
this is so, it is inconceivable that ini system of metaphysical categories 
could be deduced from one unique and very special type of experience, namely 


the starting-point of the Christian. It is important, therefore, to insist 
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that the eateabcies which the Christian might use as a metaphysician are not 
necessarily those which he has used in understanding his own starting-point. 
It is, of course, consetvibie that a Christian thinker might, by a kind of 
tour de force, be able to comprehend all the varieties of experience in 
the terms of his experience of revelation; but clearly it is not nécessary 
that he do so, and it seems on the face of it desirable that he do not. Thus 
it is incumbant upon us to ahow that an é¢mpirical derivation of the cate-. 
gories of metaphysics from the most unerel analysis of experience is possi- 
ble while at a time the basic principles of understanding and of 
reality remain true to what the Christian knows of God as creator. How, then, 
can a metaphysics be based on the religious doctrine of creation so that 
it expresses that truth as it is known in the depths of faith, and yet at 
the same time be a truly empirical metaphysics relies than an ecnlsetnetde« 
ally determined one? This is the central problem of a Christian metaphysics. 
It is our belief that the principles so far enunciated provide the 
basis for a solution of this cia. We can best understand this if we ask 
what the situation of ‘faith' is of the Christian when he approaches the 
world in order to understand it. Like paren metaphysicians » he has as the 


foundation of his thinking certain affirmations upon the basis of which he 


will think. These ‘absolute presuppositions’ are what we have called his prin- 
atake of reality » his principle of intelligibility and his guiding analogy. 
These are derived from that same basic experience which led to the coher- 

ence and aetihinn of his own life, and the systematic understanding of that 
experience as a response to the revelation of God is, as we have found, ; 
theology - Now, ianteariate » his task is a different one, namely the metaphysical 
task of understanding the rest of the created universe in which he lives. 

But since the principles of thinking which he gained in his religious exper- 
ience are determinative for all of his thought, his metaphysical under- 


standing of the created world will be the terms of the same fundamental 
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principles of coherence and meaning which are systematically expressed in 
his theology, namely God as the creator and redeemer. Although the funda- 
mental principles of his thinking must in this way remain basically the 
mais, they are, however, not necessarily completely identical in the two 
disciplines. And it is the possibility of the continuity and yet diversity 
between the basic principles of Christian theology and Of Christian meta- 
physics which provides the solution to our problem: the continuity of basic 
principles means that the metaphysics is Christian; the diversity within 

the particular form of these principles makes it possible that this thought 
be genuinely metaphysical. As a metaphysician, the Christian thinker is not 
"now @ theologian trying to understand his starting-point in itself; he 

is not interpreting what he knows of God, God's relation to history and 

to the thinker's own origin and destiny. He is now trying to understand the 
world that God has created, but in the light of what he waists of God the 
creator. The object of his understanding has, viata: changed: it is now 
the created world rather than God in his revelation. And with that change 
there comes a corresponding change in the specific principles with which 

he thinks. When he investigates the world as a Christian metaphysician, the 
Christian thinker does not find that God is the sole principle of reality 
and of intelligibility as He is for the theologian who seeks to comprehend 
the direct experience of revelation and salvation in which God is the sole 
couse of recreation and of intelligibility. For, as we know, the object which 
he now wishes to study has as a created being,a reality and an intelligibility 
of its own. Thus to the Christian there is a real and an intelligible aspect 
to the given of ordinary experience, and therefore within that given as well as 
beyond it in its creator there are to the Christian relative loci of veeiitie 
and intelligibility. “The object of ieetnel reason is God and his revela- 


tion, and therefore in theology the principles of reality and of intelli- 
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gibility are God alone; the object of metaphysical inquiry is the created 
world of finite being, and therefore its principles of reality and of intel- 
ligibility are the real and intelligible aspects of finite created being. 

What specific form, then, do the refashioned principles of understand- 
ing which undergird this Christian metaphysics take? In the depths of his: 
experience of revelation in which the principles of reality and of intelli- 
gibility were God, the Christian knew that his own existence was real and 
yet dependent upon God, finite and yet good and orderly in that dependence. 
Correspondingly, when he now turns to the specific task of understanding 
the world of which his existence is’ one aspect, he carries into that act 
of understanding his specifically Christian comprehension of finite reality 
and of its coherence. Thus as the two presuppositions of his thinking about 
the created world of finitude, he affirms, first, that finite entities, in 
so far as they exist, are real in some sense and yet dependent for their 
existence upon, @ source beyond that existence; and secondly he affirms that 
they ‘lie together in a created harmony’ which the mind can understand, but 
that that order is* not the final aa of meaning for it is itself created. 
and therefore is transcended by a meaning beyond itself. 

His principle of reality, which he affirms from his knowledge about 
his own reality as a Christian, is, therefore. » in substance the ‘cosmologi- 
cal idea' or the ‘metaphysical intuition' which the. Thomists -had. perceived 
themselves to be experiencing when Gant sought to endsbetent: the world 9 
namely the intuition of ‘effect-implying-cause', of 'real being which is yet 
dependent being’. The actual jaduee of that Christian intuition, whatever 
the categories by which it is expressed, is not just any contact with finite 
being, but the contact of his own finitude with the revelation of God in 


history,and in Christ. And because of that experience from which all of his 
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thinking starts, the Christian sees or intuits the world as dependent yet 
real, and accordingly his philosophical understanding of that world will 
be in effect an explication of that intuition in terms of experience. Just 
as Whitehead explicated an intuition of a real world of temporal finite 
entities in terms of categories applicable to all experience, and Bradley 
explicated an intuition of an ‘unreal' world of appearances in terms.of 
other categories » so the Christian in terms of categories which he finds 
suitable tp exerene this idea, explicates the dependent yet real finite 
world which is revealed to his 'Christian' intuition. He knows in his faith 
that he is created; therefore when he turns to the universe of which he is 
@ part, he knows as he seeks to ahlieiietank it that its reality is that of 
@ created reality, and so his understanding of it is on those terms. 

The world which he apprehends in his thought is a real world, with 
its own being and its own real relations; his metaphysics is the attempt 
to understand this world in so far as it is real and intelligible. ‘The prin- 
ciple of reality, therefore, by which his metaphysics is determined is that 
of ‘ real yet devendent world, a world whose being-and whose relations are 
not illusions or unintelligible, but are nevertheless neither the source of 

their own reality nor the complete explanation of their own being. Thus he 

: seeks fully to understand the being of the finite world as Whitehead had ) 
sought to do , in terms of categories appropriate to its empirical seaiais. 
But he also knows that finally this world has a derived being and so points 
beyond itself to the uncreated being from which it arises. Hence because 
his metevhval ce refuses to regard finite being as ontologically self-suf- 
ficient, in understanding finitude the Christian thinker like Bradley aoiten 
to exhibit its contingency and its dependence on ak lies unl it. 

In very much the same | way his principle of intelligibility is derived 


from his knowledge in faith that God is the creator and that God is love, but 
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Dp again this principle undergoes a corresponding shift from theology to meta- 


physics. In his experience of God in faith, the Christian thinker has found 
on the one hand that God is creative love and on the other that his own’ 
finite life has in the light of that love a new order and a new meaning. 
And although tris new order and meaning of his own life is solely dependent 
on God's act of salvation, so that in faith God is the one principle of 
intelligibility, nevertheless it is fully his own order and his own goodness 
as the recreation of the full nature of his own finite individuality. Thus 
when he turns to the created universe of which his own finite being is one 
example, the principle of intelligibility with which he thinks that world 
and seeks to explicate its coherence is that the world as the creation of 
@ God who is the fulness of meaning is an intelligible world. Because it is 
real and because it is the creation of the divine wisdom, it has an order 
of its own which can be explicated in terms of categories of finitude; it 
is a real world and a world of order and can be understood as such. i this 
sense the Christian metaphysician stands with Whitehead \in the peciueaiden 
that the world expresses an inherent harmony which the mind can express. 
Although in Christian theology God is the sole principle of intelligibility, 
because in faith the world is also revealed as intelligible, in Christian 
metaphysics the principle of intelligibility includes not only the divine 
wisdom but the created world as well, and thus the study of finitude for its 
own sake and in its own terms, and not solely for the ahs at God or solely in 
religious terms, is given a valid meaning. pee 
The Christian also knows, however, in the depths of his experience 
that the order and the goodness of his own finite life are dependent upon 
a love and a meaning which is beyond his own comprehension. Thus when he — 
turns to the world of which he is a part, he knows that the order and the 
» coherence of that world are not self-explanatory and self-sufficient. That 
is to say, the world does not exhibit a closed system of harmonious rela- 


‘tions understandable solely in categorial terms and beyond which there is 
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only irrationality. In his own life such a self-sufficient, closed system of 
understanding had led to confusion and conflict, and his understanding of 
¢@he order and coherence of his life had come precisely from a break-through 

' of meaning from beyond that system. Thus the Christian knows that the order 
and the intelligibility of the world depend upon a pera which is beyond 
that order, and that to restrict meaning to that order which his mind can 
find is to deny himself the full depth of the meaning of things. His princi- 
ple of intelligibility is, therefore, similar in certain respects to both 
that of Whitehead and that of Bradley: like the former he believes that 
the ‘reavel world is coherent in terms of a system of universally applica- 

: ble categories - and like any other metaphysician, he will seek for these 
categories with which to exhibit the immanent order of the real finite world 
in the most impartial study of all possible types of available exper iene . 
But like Bradley he affirms that the final eptintuhs of meaning is a 
scendent to our understanding » and that the nature of things is ultimately 
intelligible only in terms of a knowledge of God rather than of finitude . 

The crucial difference with Bradley is, however , that the Christian's final 
‘iiieiiiinies of meaning is God and not the Absolute 9: and therefore for the 
Christian there can be a revelation of the will of God and so a communica- 

| tion of the depths of the intelligibility of the real things that make up 

the created world. om 

It is our belief that so long as the principles that guide his thought 
| about ‘the world are as we have indicated > the metaphysics which is thereby 
eurtven fron a full analysis of experience in all its forms will be both 
truly Christian and truly metaphysical. The structure of the thought accor- 
ding to which he understands the world is formally the same as that of oie 


other metaphysician; the difference is in the character of the presupposi- 
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tions which form the foundation of his thinking. Thus no more than they is 


he ‘forcing his faith upon reality’; like them he has affirmed something 
about reality and its coherence on the basis of which affirmation he then 
-thinks about his experience. As a Christian he has affirmed that the world 

which e has the task to understand is a dependent reality and a transcend- 
ed order; and with these two principles, the one of reality and the other of 
intelligibility, he is free to examine experience as it comes. Thus like any 
other metaphysician he can draw the analogies with which he seeks to under- 
stand the finite world from any’ area of life which seems to him revelant 
or important. His method can be just that sort of ‘descriptive generalization' ; 
of all of finite reality based on the analogy of one special field which 
Whitehead advocated. In other words, in seeking to make the finite world in- 

x telligible to his mind, he is completely free to go sale! to experience and to 
derive therefrcin the categories which he uses. Like any other philosophy 
which is sound, his thought is a combination of basic principles and of 
empirical inieation. and since his principles are expressive of the Christian 

_ understanding of existence, his philosophy is both truly metephysical and 
truly Christien. 

One further point remains, namely how the dependence of finite 

being upon its source can be explicated in metaphysics. It is clear how the 
world qua finite may be understood according to empirical categories fitted 
to explicate the reality which it is found to possess in Christian thought. 
But if a& central aspect of that reality as it is understood in a Christian 
metaphysics is that it is dependent on God, and if that dependence trans- | a 
cends finitude itself, is not there a fatal unintelligibility at the heart 
_Of such a metaphysics unless it can in some way make that dependence of 
finitude beyond itself intelligible? In other words, how can the immanent 
ry of God who trans cends metaphysical analysis and yet who created and 


upholds the being of the finitude which we wish metaphysically to understand, 


> 
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be made an intelligible aspect of a Christian metaphysical understanding? 

On the first level the answer to that question lies in our remarks 
about the various kinds of categories which must in Christian theology it- 
self be applied to God in his velstdons to the world. It is true, and we 
have stressed this fact, that God is centrally and determinatively known in 
theology in the categories Uf personal and historical life because it is 
there that he reveals himself to us. But there he is also known as the creator 
of the universe, as the ontological source of the existence of all that is. 
Thus in so far as things have 'being', God must have an analogous ‘being’ as 
an aspect of his nature. If God is the creator, and if ontology has a gen- 
uine task with regard to the understanding of the finite world, then the 
Christian cannot e ape the o idiaes that Christian theology must also 
apply to God by analogy the categories: of antology. 

The theological basis for this ‘analogia entis' between creator and 
creature is that this analogia is known in the experience of revelation. In 
that experience it is known that the power of God is the power which has 
recreated our existence » and so is the same power which has created us. The 
Christian knows, therefore, that his own existence is an olathe to the power 
and existence of the creator. Thus because he understands the external 
world according to the analogy of mie own eee. he can then return to God 
— understand him in part according to the ontological chai which 
as a metaphysician he has empirically found applicable to the world. The 
religious analogia entis between creator and individual creature is directly 
experienced in faith; but since the world as a whole is in continuity with 
each creature, there is a valid analogia in ee between the world under- 
‘weet ee as being and God understood as being. God-is known as love, but he is 
also ie as being. Thus in the manner ih which he understands the world 


as being, the Christian theologian can in turn seek to comprehend God as 
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its creator in the same terms. In this way it is possible for him as a theo- 
logian to explicate in categories contizmous with a metaphysical analysis God the 
weator who is in ontological analogy with the world. For this reason there | 
is the possibility of an istinctent continuity and a systematic unity between 
a theological understanding of God as the source of the being of the world 
and a metaphysical understanding of finitude as a ‘derived’ being. And suse 
as a Christian metaphysics is dependent upon religious experience for whe 
ultimate source of its guiding intuitions and so its basic principles of 
proceedure, so in turn a theological understanding of God as the source of 
the being of all that is is dependent upon Christian metaphysics as the 
‘provider of those sehierten derived in empirical inguiry with which the onto- 
logical aspect of God comprehended. 
Our problem, however, is still not completely resolved by the continu- 
ity which exists between the ontological understanding of God in theology 
and the metaphysical analysis of finitude. For to. “be intelligible ties meta- 
physics must include not only an understanding of finitude alone » but also P 
because that finitude is in its essence a derived being, it must include an 
understanding of the derivation of finitude from the immanent power of God 
which is its ground. Just as theology in its doctrine of creation provides 
an understanding of finite beings as dependent yet real, so metaphysics in 
seeking to. understand finitude is driven to inquire about its source in 
God. A Christian metaphysics sae , therefore, include a discussion of the 
relation between the immanent clea of God and the finitude which that power 
upholds. | 
At this point » therefore, the principle of an analogy of* being which we 
have discussed the clue to our The metaphysical rela- 


tions which the Christian in his metaphysical inquiry finds exhibited - 
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5 - in the finite relations in the world can become the categories which he 
uses to make intelligible the relation between the immanent — of God 


ana the finitude which it creates ond preserves. We have seen one example 


in Christian thought of iad a use of metaphysical anahogies to describe 
this immanent power, namely the Thomistic primary causality of God, and 
we found in that connection that from a purely metaphysical point of view 


. the use of such a category of ultimate derivation was no more unintelligi- 


ble than the use of similar categories in other systems, for example that 

of creativity in Whitehead. | Every metaphysical system must have a ground 
of final derivation which as the ground of finitude is not ew explica- 
ble in the categories of finitude: it may be called Nature, Creativity, or 

the Immanent power of God. And since each is from the point of view of an 

empirical metaphysics ‘on the very edge of understanding, none of them seems 
initially at least to be unfitted for creative use in a genuinely empirical 
metaphysics. The advantage of Christian thought, as we have vonanatin 
said, is that this purely-metaphysical understanding of the Sdaihinasitin in 
power of God is supplemented and clarified immensely by the further theo- 
logical which that thought of the 
wears and will of God, What is dimly known of our ultimate origins in an 


eupirical metaphysics is clearly and firmly known in the experience of — 


faith, and thus whet is unintelligible because beyond understanding in the 
empirical study of things can become intelligible in the religious knowledee 
of God. 
There is no way in which @ purely formal discussion of the possibi-. 
lity of a Christian metaphysics can Catvernine just how -— in what terns 
the relation of the immanent ‘power of Goa to. the finite ons is to be under - 
‘stood, just as here we cannot discuss the categories applicable to. finite 


_ being and relations generally. _ These categories and terms are to be derived 
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‘by means of an empirical analysis so that it is not our function to try 
to delineate them iis . What we can do is to emphasize the possibility and 
intelligibility of understanding this relation of God to the finite world. — 
And on this score we can say that just as the theologian can understand God's 
being in ‘naan of the categories of being which a metaphysical analysis has 
empirically derived from finitude itself, so the Christian antinndohetine can 
seek to understand the ontological relation of God's power to finitude by 
the analogical application of some category of metaphysical relation to 
God's creative and preservative action. The terms he chooses to use to des- 
cribe this relation will depend upon his eapirical study of finitude itself: 
they may’ be as various as primary causality and physical prehension. But 
whatever they are, the important point for the integrity and fulness of his 
metaphysical analysis is that the dependence of the world upon God's imman- 
ence can be explicated in terns continuous with the enaeiead analysis of 
finitude which forms the main content of his metaphysical system. _ 

It is also at this point, however, that an understanding of the prin- — 
ciples of Christian thought about God which we have here attempted to elabor- 
ate is of the iia vital importance. As we have seen, @ metaphysical analysis 
of the created being of our experience can make intelligible in terms of its 
own categories the relation which obtains between this derived finitude and 
its divine ground. And yet it has been the very establishment of a ‘metaphysi- 

cal relation’ between God and the world witich we have found to be the great 
‘'risk' in theological and philosophical discussion. For by the establishment. 
of this relation on stints’ tues ,» God has apparently either been drawn 
into the world-system as in Whitehead, or the world has been absorbed into 
‘the Absolute as in Bradley. . And further we have found that for many | impor- 
tant reasons Christian theology must understand the creative act primarily 


in personal and historical terms. The ultimate task for a Christian metaphy- 


sician is thus a difficult one indeed, but it is by no means an impossible 
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one. It consists in making metaphysically intelligible the relation of finite 
being to the immanent workings of that power on which finitude depends so 
that its metaphysical goals are satisfied without thereby compromising either 
the transcendence or the freedom of God with which theology is concerned. And 
in this task it must, therefore » bear “in mind the two methodological princi- 
ples which we have emphasized. | ” 
First of all, Christian thought must realize that while it is free to use 
any category expressive of a metaphysical relation which seems relevant to 


its attempt to understand the relation of the immanent power of God to the 


finite which it upholds, nevertheless all such relations are analogical rather than 


univocal in nature. God is related to the world as its creator and preserver, 
and metaphysics saint seek to understand in part that sabekiens but this 
unique relation is not identical to those relations obtaining between finite 
beings. And so, although we must use those finite relations in order to undéer- 
stand a form of relation that transcends them, we must recognize and emphasize 

the analogical character of our descriptions . In this way the transcendence 
for by speaking of es analogically we recognize sail he can never become a 
mere part of the world-system. ze 

Secondly » it should be remembered that the metaphysical analogies which 
are thus used to explicate the immanent power of God in the world, are not 
creative or determinative of our basic conception of God's relation to the 
world. On the contrary, as we have wane to show, a Christian metaphysics is 
based on intuitions whose meanings in relation to God are described in theo- 
hogy. Thus for the Christian metaphysician the ways and extent in which onto- 
logical’ categories explanatory of the finite relations are applied to the 


relation between God's immanence end the world are determined completely by 


his own religious understanding of God and not thé reverse. In this way, 
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however "impersonal" and seemingly necessitating the metaphysical categories 


which are used may be, for example cause, objectification, prehension, etc., 
they are understood by the Christian as ontological descriptions of a rela- 

tion which in its essential nature is known religiously and explicated theo- 
logically as one of purpose and freedon. ‘The point, therefore, fromvhich all 
his thought about God begins is a religious apprehension about God as a free, 
transcendent spirit. And when this apprehension of God forms the final basis for 
all of his thought, both theological and metaphysical, in that situation there 

is no danger that the uictaitead understanding will be overwhelmed by the 
metaphysical, that the personal and free categories of revelation will ae™. 
submerged by the impersonal and necessitating categories of general cniertuiae. 
Thus the immanence of God in a Christian metaphysics can be explicated by onto- 
logical categories of relation, but solely in terms of an analogical predica- 
tion which is determined in the mode and extent of predication by what is 

more directly known” Of God's nature and activity in revelation. Since the 
Christian's understanding of the world's existence is dependent finally for 

tia his understanding of his own-being, and since that is 
in turn dependent upon his comprehension of God in terms of personal and hist- 
orical categories, therefore it is only consistent and necessary that ra com- 
prehension of God's immanent power as the ground of the being of the world 

be always subservient to his final comprehension of God in revelation. God is 
-the creator and therefore he must be comprehended in his ontological ee 
to finite being as such; but God is truly known only as the redeemer who saves 
us by the mighty acts of his love, and as that knowledge is central to vi | 
own existence and to the basic coherence of all of our life and thought, so 

it. is the detevainative center of all our thought about God. ‘The final Christ- — 
ian apprehension of the mystery of things includes, therefore, ae understanding 


which is both genuinely theological and genuinely metaphysical. The trans- 
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cendent source of the being”and intelligibility of the created world is under- 


stood by theology in the central and determinative terms of revelation and 
its categories, but at the same time the finite world in both its indep- 
endence and its dependence is made available to metaphysical and scientific 
inquiry in terms of the most open empirical intibiete ; | 


It is, therefore, in this way that a Christian metaphysics is possible 


and that the idea of creation can become an intelligible conception to theo- 
logy and philosophy alike. That idea dnd the metaphysics which flows from it 
are, like other philosophies which call themselves ‘secular’, founded upon 

| a fundamental faith about the nature of things. The difference is the source 
and character of that faith, and Snetbentalls » the fact that this faith is . 

itself analyzed qa coherently elaborated in theology. This similarity and 
difference between secular and Christian thought we have sought to explain, 
and thereby to justify our claim that in so far as the systems of the philo- 
sophers we have studied are ‘intelligible’ to those who read them, so the doc- | 
trine of creation and a metaphysics which is Christian may be inte lane to 
‘any who study then. ~ But it follows from this that the final intelligibility’ 
of any idea or system of ideas is the coherence and the meaning which uney 
can give to existence as a whole. For it is in the end for this that each 
faith and so each systemoof thought seeks, and so it is by this that each is 
to be tested. And as we have tried to show, on this ground the doctrine of 
creation and a Christian eoteniersies rise superior re their rivals in philo- 
sophy. For only = their terms can a final and a proximate intelligibility 
be found which can at once open the structure of finite reality to the most 

| careful empirical analysis and at the same time give to each finite life the 


_ basis for a confident and an ultimate faith. : 
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